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SURVEY OF WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 


INTRODUCTION 
Purpose of the Survey 

The Survey was carried out by the Government Social Survey on behalf 
of the Ministry of Labour. Its main purpose was to elucidate the reasons 
why women, particularly married women, enter or do not enter the labour 
market and to what extent their decision might alter with circumstances. 
Secondly, it sought to find out how far women in employment are employed 
to their full capacity, with regard both to the hours worked and to their 
qualifications and training potential. Additional information was also sought 
about present working conditions. 

Method 

A national sample of 10,000 households (derived from the Electoral 
Register) was interviewed. In these households, an attempt was made to 
contact all women between the ages of 16-64 inclusive. Full details of the 
sample will be found in Appendix A. 

All women between the ages of 16 and 64, whether working or not, were 
asked questions about their home backgrounds, their education, qualifica- 
tions and training, their working history and future working intentions and 
their attitudes towards married women going out to work. In addition, 
women gainfully occupied at the time of the Survey were asked for details of 
the jobs they were doing. A copy of the questionnaire used will be found at 
Appendix D to this report. 

Field work 

Interviewing was carried out by Government Social Survey trained 
interviewers. They were briefed before starting work by the Research 
Officer in charge of the Survey and their work was supervised by Field 
Service staff. The questionnaires were checked for accuracy and con- 
sistency by Coding Staff. 

Interviewing took place during the period July-early October 1965. 


Arrangement of the Report 

The Report appears in two volumes. The first contains the text describ- 
ing and commenting on the findings. It can be read on its own. The 
second volume contains the tables on which the text is based. These give 
more detailed information than will normally be required by the general 
reader. 

The tables are cross-referenced in the text and are numbered to corres- 
pond with the sections of the Report to which they relate. 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED IN THE REPORT 
AND TABLES 


1 . Working and not working 

(a) Working woman 

Gainfully employed woman 
Economically active woman 


These terms are used synonymously and 
mean a woman in one of the following 
categories at the time of survey: 


Working full-time (more than 30 hours a week). 

Working part-time (up to and including 30 hours a week). 

Unemployed seeking work. 

Sick intending to return. 

“Regular casual” (i.e. a woman who regularly works, but not all the time. 
She would not normally look for work in the intervals). 


(b) Non-working woman: one who does not come into any of the above 
categories and is not in full-time education. She will come into one of 
the following: 

Retired (i.e. worked until retirement age before giving up). 

Permanently sick. 

Engaged solely on household duties. 

(c) Woman receiving full-time education: This is self-explanatory. It covers 
girls aged 16 and over still at school as well as women at further educa- 
tion establishments. 


(d) Work: working for pay, either on own account or for an employer; in 
one’s own home or outside it. 


(e) Woman who will probably go back to work: A woman who said that she 
was “practically certain” or “likely” to go back to work eventually. 


2. Terminal education age 

Age at which full-time education finally ended. 


3. Socio-economic group 

The socio-economic groups are those used by the GRO in 1960. Brief 
definitions are:- 

1. Employers and managers in central and local government, industry, 
commerce, etc. - large establishments. 

2. Employers and managers in industry, commerce, etc. -small establish- 
ments. 

3 . Professional workers — self employed. 

4. Professional workers — employees. 

5. Intermediate non-manual workers. 

6. Junior non-manual workers. 
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7. Personal service workers. 

8. Foremen and supervisors — manual. 

9. Skilled manual workers. 

10. Semi-skilled manual workers. 

1 1 . Unskilled manual workers. 

12. Own account workers (other than professional). 

13. F armers — employers and managers . 

14. Farmers — own account. 

15. Agricultural workers. 

1 6. Members of armed forces. 

4. Social class 

This is based on occupations as defined in the GRO Classification of 
Occupations. Non-working women and women in full-time education have 
no occupation in this sense and for them the occupation of the head of 
household or sometimes of the husband has been used when this aspect of 
environment needs to be considered. The following are some examples of 
occupations in each social class (both male and female occupations are 
given, to cover husbands and male heads of household as well as working 
women themselves). 

Strictly speaking these are not social classes as the term is generally 
understood, but are occupational groups giving some idea of the level of 
qualifications and skill required. 

NON-MANUAL 
Social class I 
(professional) 

Social class II 
( managerial, 
intermediate ) 


Social class III NM 
( skilled non-manual) 


Social class IV NM 
(semi-skilled 
non-manual) 

MANUAL 
Social class III M 
(skilled manual) 
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Doctors; dentists; university teachers; chemists; 
physical and biological scientists; clergy; barristers; 
solicitors; architects. 

Managers of various kinds; local authority senior 
officers; nurses; pharmacists; dispensers; teachers; 
journalists; laboratory assistants; technicians; 
ship’s officers; aircraft pilots; executive officers 
(civil service). 

Typists; shorthand writers; secretaries; clerks; 
cashiers; office machine operators; civil servants 
and local authority officials not otherwise classified; 
police officers; draughtsmen; commercial travellers; 
shop assistants. 

Street vendors; telephone operators; barmen; 
barmaids; waiters; waitresses; maids; valets. 


Florist; coalmine face workers; smiths; radio and 
radar mechanics; electricians; sheetmetal workers; 
toolmakers; fitters; plumbers; watchmakers; sold- 


smiths; carpenters; woodworkers; warpers; 
weavers; knitters; bleachers; dyers; tailors; dress- 
makers; upholsterers; bakers; compositors; printers; 
bricklayers; engine drivers; bus drivers; lorry 
drivers; firemen; hairdressers. 

Social class IV M Agricultural workers; coalmine workers above 

(Semi-skilled manual) ground; furnace men; fettlers; assemblers (elec- 
trical); machine operators; press workers; inspectors, 
(metal and electrical goods); spinners; doublers; 
sewers and embroiderers; tobacco preparers and 
product makers; paint sprayers; boiler firemen; 
railway lengthmen; warehousemen; storekeepers 
and assistants; packers; roundsmen; bus conductors; 
postmen. 

Social class V Labourers; messengers; railway porters and 

(unskilled manual) ticket collectors; charwomen; office cleaners; 

window cleaners; kitchen hands; lorry drivers 
mates. 


5. Children 

In general “children” means those under 16 years of age. Occasionally 
it means those aged 5-15 years inclusive, when the term “infants” is used 
for those aged 0-4 inclusive. Where this is done, the context makes it 
clear. (The age is that at last birthday.) 

(Sometimes the word “children” refers to offspring of any age: again the 
context makes it clear.) 

The term “ child care" means the arrangements made for children to be 
looked after while mothers are at work. 

6. Region and type of area 

These are the new regions as defined by the Registrar-General. 

7. Household 

A household is a group of people who all live at the same address and 
who are all catered for by the same person. 

8. Housewife 

The housewife is the person, other than a domestic servant, who is 
responsible for most of the household duties (or for supervising a domestic 
servant who carries out these duties). She may be married or non-married 
and may or may not have ajob in addition to her domestic duties. 

9. Head of household 

The head of household is the husband of the person, or the person, in 
whose name the dwelling is owned or rented. If a married couple are living 
together, the husband is the head of household even if the wife owns the 
property. By definition, therefore, a woman head of household must be 
non-married. 
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10. Examinations 

In some sections of the Report reference is made to examinations 
passed. Those of approximately equivalent status have been grouped as 
follows. 

Degree 

First and higher degrees. 

Dip. Tech. 

HNC, HND. 

Teacher’s Diploma 

Teacher’s Post Graduate Diploma. 

Teacher’s Certificate. 

Diploma in Education. 

G.C.E. “O” Level or equivalent 
G.C.E. “O” Level. 

Scottish Certificate of Education “O” or Lower Grade. 

Matriculation. 

General School Certificate. 

G.C.E. “A” Level or equivalent 
G.C.E. “A” or “S” Level. 

Scottish Certificate of Education Higher Grade. 

Higher School Certificate. 

Intermediate Arts or Science. 


1 1 . Subjects taken in examinations 

These have been classified under the following general headings, which 
include the subjects shown. (This was based on the classification used for a 
survey conducted for the Robbins Committee.) 

Art: history of art; music; speech; drama. 

English Language and Literature. 

Other modern or ancient languages and literature. 

Mathematics: pure mathematics; applied mathematics; additional 

mathematics; commercial mathematics; elementary analysis; dynamics’ 
mechanics; statistics; arithmetic. 

Domestic science and needlework: housecraft; cookery; dressmaking. 

Other practical subjects: technical drawing; crafts; rural science; pharmacy 
physical training; etc. 

Physical science: general science; additional general science; physics; 
chemistry; geology; history and philosophy of science. 

Biology: botany; zoology; anatomy; physiology; hygiene; rural biology; 
human biology; natural history; psychology. 

Religious knowledge: doctrine; ethics; philosophy. 
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G eography. 

History: economic history; British Constitution; politics; government; 
political history; economic, current or public affairs; ancient history. 

Economics: social sciences. 

Non-professional commercial subjects: typing; shorthand; book-keeping. 
Education. 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL FINDINGS 

This summary presents the main findings of the Survey in a generalised 
form, with a minimum of figures. It is intended to give an overall picture 
which is amplified and quantified in the individual sections of the Report 
and in the statistical tables. 

The Survey was planned and carried out at a time of full employment, 
when the problem of increasing the labour force was an urgent one. As well 
as establishing a number of facts about the female labour force, the Survey 
therefore sought to elicit information about attitudes of women, particularly 
married women, towafdsfgbihg out to work and about the factors which were 
preventing some married women from working outside their homes. The 
long-term interests of the economy demand an increase in the productive 
labour force, which, for the most part, will have to come from married 
women who are not working at present. The findings of the Survey indicate 
the lines along which efforts can be directed in order to enable more women 
to take up productive work. 

The Survey shows clearly the pronounced changes in women's working 
habits which have occurred in recent years. Nearly half the married women 
were working and they accounted for two-thirds of the female labour force. 
Nearly one-third of the working women were responsible for children under 
16 ; three-quarters were running a home in addition to doing their job. One- 
third of the women who were not working intended to return at some time in 
the future. The great majority of these potential recruits had domestic 
responsibilities, including children. 

It seems likely that more and more women will regard it as natural to 
continue work after marriage at least until the birth of the first child, and to 
return to work when their children are old enough, This may well involve 
changes in traditional management attitudes and practices, particularly to 
workers’ domestic responsibilities. 

There is, however, one respect in which women’s work has not changed. 
Very few women were employed in senior jobs of any kind: very few had 
received on-the-job training (an appreciable number said they would like to 
undertake training). If full use is to be made of the potentialities of the 
female labour force, training is another sphere in which traditional manage- 
ment attitudes will have to change. 

The factual findings relate to midzl£65: changes since then have not been 
very great, although at the time of writing (October 1967) there are signs 
that there has been a fall in the total number of women employed part-time. 
The differences are not great enough to invalidate these findings. 

WHO ARE THE WORKING WOMEN? 

Some statistical information was already available from other sources 
about the composition of the female labour force, but this was by no means 
complete. As a first step in the Survey, therefore, it was necessary to obtain 
information to supplement the existing data and to provide a background to 
which to relate other findings. 


As an introduction, we summarise here a few of the most important 
factual findings. 

At the time of the Survey, a little more than half the female population 
between the ages of 16 and 64 were gainfully employed. One-third were 
working full-time, a little more than one-sixth were working part-time and 
one woman in fifty was either temporarily sick or unemployed or worked 
only at intervals. 

Age differences 

Economic activity was at its highest level among 16-19 year olds, where 
three-quarters were gainfully employed (nearly all of them full-time). It 
fell sharply to a minimum among 25-29 year olds and rose to a second peak 
among 45-49 year olds, after which it fell again. 

Full-time employment was at its lowest level among 30-34 year olds, 
where roughly one woman in five was working full-time and one in five was 
working part-time. 

One-third of the full-time workers, compared with one-thirtieth of the 
part-timers and one in eleven of the non-workers, were under 25 years of 
age. 

Married women at work 

Nearly half the married women were working: a little over one-fifth were 
working full-time. 

Married women accounted for nearly two-thirds of all working women, 
nine-tenths of part-timers were married compared with a little less than half 
the full-timers. 

Other responsibilities 

Nearly half the housewives were working, nearly one-quarter full-time. 
(A housewife is defined as the person in a household who is mainly respon- 
sible for the domestic duties.) 

Over one-third of the women responsible for children under 16 were 
working (one-seventh were working full-time). 

That is to say, three-quarters of the working women had domestic 
responsibilities in addition to their jobs. One-sixth of the full-timers and 
over half the part-timers were responsible for children. 

Effects of education 

More highly educated women were more likely to be economically active 
than were less highly educated. This was true of both married and non- 
married women. An interesting sidelight is that more highly educated 
women were less likely to be married: this is possibly a relic of the days 
when the choice had to be made between marriage and a career. 

Regional differences 

Regions which have traditionally been those where women have not 
gone out to work, particularly after marriage, were still those where the 
proportion of women at work was lowest. Only about two-fifths were at 
work in the North of England and in Wales. 
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THE JOBS THEY WERE DOING 


Under this heading are described the working lives of women in employ- 
ment at the time of the Survey, in terms of the jobs they were doing and 
the material conditions which existed. We also give a first answer to the 
question “Are women basically an unstable element in the labour force?” 
Kinds of jobs 

Most of the jobs done by women were at a low level in the Registrar- 
General’s classification. Although two-thirds of the jobs were classed as 
non-manual, the majority of the non-manual jobs came into the so-called 
“junior non-manual” category. These include such occupations as clerks, 
typists, shop assistants. Over half the manual workers were semi-skilled 
or unskilled: even those classed as “skilled manual workers” include very 
few who could be regarded as skilled in the sense that many male manual 
workers are skilled, by virtue of a comparatively long apprenticeship. 

Only about one woman in twenty was employed in a managerial capacity: 
in some industries the proportion was as low as one in 1 00. 

Part-time workers were much less likely than full-timers to be employed 
in the more senior or highly skilled jobs. 

There was no straightforward relationship between age and type of work, 
but the association of better jobs with higher education was very marked. 
Earnings 


Three-quarters of working women were paid weekly. One-third of 
these worked not more than 30 hours a week. 

One-sixth were paid monthly. Less than one in five of the monthly paid 
worked not more than 30 hours a week. 

Total earnings give an idea of the financial rewards which women can 
expect from going out to work. They relate, of course, to widely differing 
hours of work. Hourly rates of pay have therefore been calculated to 
provide a reasonable basis for comparison between women in different types 
of work and to give a more accurate picture of earnings. 

Two-fifths of weekly-paid workers earned less than £6 in their last full 
week (before offtakes). Even among those working 36 hours a week or more 
one-tenth earned less than £6 and slightly less earned £16 or more. 

One-fifth of the monthly paid workers earned less than £36 in the last 

VT oTu u most h,ghly paid group amon 8 them were those working 
2 . 1 30 hours, where two-fifths earned £8 1 or more in the last full month. 

Among both weekly and monthly paid workers there were a number of 
women working long hours whose earnings were very low: roughly one- 
tenth of all those working 41 or more hours a week earned less than the 
equivalent of £6 a week. 


° ver ha ? the wor kmg women earned less than 5/- an hour. Only one in 
thirty earned as much as 10/- an hour. Nearly two-thirds of skilled manual 
workers earned less than 5/- an hour and no skilled manual worker earned 
as mucn as 12 /- an hour (only one in ninety earned as much as 10/-). 

Working conditions 

hprnwn ^® rking woman in 16 was self-employed: one in 12 was working in 
her own home or m premises attached thereto. The majority of those work- 
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ing in or adjacent to their own homes could not be induced to work outside, 
even if suitable work were available. 

Self employed women and those working at home were much more 
likely to work long hours or variable hours than those working for an 
employer and those working outside their homes. 

Over half of all working women worked a five-day week, the over- 
whelming majority of them on the days Monday-Friday. 

Part-time working was more likely to be spread over several days than to 
be concentrated on one or two. Only among the comparatively small group 
who worked not more than ten hours did a majority work on less than five 
days. 

One quarter of all working women started work between 8.46 and 9.00 
a.m.: one half started between 7.31 and 9.00 a.m. Variations in finishing 
times were more marked, due to the effects of early closing days and a 
fairly widespread tendency to finish earlier on Friday. 

A majority of those working not more than 30 hours a week were doing 
so because of various kinds of domestic responsibility, and a majority said 
they would not work longer hours under any circumstances. 

Bus, used by roughly two-fifths, was the commonest method of transport 
to work, except in the South Western region, where the percentage who 
walked to work slightly exceeded the percentage who went by bus. Over 
one-quarter walked to work. 

A majority of work journeys lasted for not more than 1 5 minutes. Only 
one-eighth exceeded half an hour, but in the London conurbation the figure 
was over one-quarter. 

Nearly half the working women had a canteen at their place of work and 
a further one in twenty received luncheon vouchers, free or cheaper meals or 
some similar facility. Half of them never went home for their mid-day meal. 
If those working at home and those working mornings only or afternoons 
only are excluded, two-thirds of the remainder did not go home at mid-day. 
Nearly two-thirds of those who never went home at mid-day had a canteen 
at their workplace. 

Stability of employment 

Half the working women had been in their present job for more than 
3 years. The evidence indicates that married women are at least as likely 
as single to remain in one job for long periods and that qualifications, skill 
and responsibility encourage women to remain for longer periods in their 
jobs. (Later we produce evidence to show that women are not inherently less 
stable employees than men: see “Working History”.) 

Satisfaction with their jobs 

A little over half the working women were “very satisfied” with their 
present job. One woman in 10 was seriously thinking of changing it, but less 
than half of these had done anything about it. The level of satisfaction was 
lowest and the intention to change highest among 16-19 year olds, followed 
by 25-29 year olds. The low level of positive dissatisfaction may be due 
to the high level of employment at the time of the Survey, which enabled 
women in most areas to have some choice of employment. On the other 
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hand, it may only indicate that women accept adverse conditions because 
these are relatively widespread and they are not able to obtain anything 
better. 


DOMESTIC RESPONSIBILITIES OF WORKING WOMEN 

It is generally known that many working women have responsibilities 
over and above those arising from their employment. The findings of the 
Survey show how far this is the case and also show the extent of these 
additional responsibilities. 

The majority of working women had responsibilities of one kind or 
another in addition to their paid jobs. This was particularly the case with 
those working part-time. 

Nearly two-thirds of all wooing women (nine-tenths of the part-timers) 
were married, and practically all the married women were housewives, i.e. 
they were wholly or mainly responsible for running their homes. Many 
non-married women were housewives, so that out of the total female 
working population, three-quarters were housewives. Nearly on eThird of 
the working housewives were responsible for households^ontaining four or 
more persons (including themselves). 

Rather morejhan one-quarter of the working housewives had to cope 
with their household duties single-handed. About two-thirds of the married 
housewives were helped by their husbands but the major part of the 
assistance was limited to help with the washing up. 

About one-sixth of the full-time workers and over half the part-timers 
were responsible for children under 1 6. 

One working woman in ten was responsible for the care of at least one 
elderly or infirm person, either living in her own household or living else- 
where. (3% of working women were responsible for at least one child as 
well as an elderly person.) 

In view of these extensive domestic responsibilities, it is perhaps 
surprising that only one working woman in nine said she had no spare-time 
interests apart from her job and her domestic tasks. 

Future employment policies will undoubtedly have to take account of 
these domestic responsibilities: later we show that women who will probably 
re-enter the labour force in the future are more likely to have domestic 
responsibilities than those working at the time of the Survey. 

PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE WOMEN WORKERS 

Here we seek to provide answers to the questions “How far have 
women s working habits changed recently?” “Are these changes likely to 
continue into the future?” “Does an increase in the proportion of women in 
the labour force presage greater instability?” 

Working history 

Only one in 40 of the female population aged 1 6-64 had neither worked 
at any time nor were in full-time education. Taking into account women who 
were working at the time of the Survey, nearly three-quarters of those not 
in full-time education had worked at some time during the past 5 years. 
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Over two-fifths of working women (this accounts for nearly one-quarter 
of all women not in full-time education) had worked all their lives. Higher 
education and higher skills are factors which appear to encourage women to 
continue at work all their lives. 

Perhaps the most striking finding under this heading is the strong 
evidence that the birth of the first child, rather than marriage, has now 
become the most usual occasion for a woman to give up work, whether or 
not she resumes later. Among those aged 25-29 about one-sixth gave up 
on marriage and over half on the birth of their first child. Among those 
aged 55-59 the proportions were almost reversed. 

Taken overall, financial considerations were the most important induce- 
ment to continue work or to resume, but avoiding boredom was also 
important, particularly to younger women, while a desire to use qualifica- 
tions was important to more highly educated women. 

There are indications that a sizeable minority of women (amounting to 
one-fifth of those who resumed) were not always able to obtain the kind of 
work they wanted when they resumed after an interval. Among those aged 
1 6-29 the proportion was over one-quarter. More highly educated and more 
highly skilled women were less likely to have difficulty than were others. 


Breaks in employment 

Some idea of the proportion of their time which women on the average 
spend at work is given by the number of years out of the past ten which 
women in the sample had been in employment. During this ten-year period 
women on the average had spent nearly 5 years at work. Women working at 
the time of interview had worked on the average for approximately 6 S 
years, while non-workers who had worked at all had worked for about 4 5 
years. (For all women the average was 4-8 years.) 

Nearly half had worked for one employer only during the working 
period (this was true of both working and non-working women). 7 out of 10 
working women and two-thirds of non-workers had had no breaks in employ- 
ment, even when they changed employers. One-fifth of working women had 
worked continuously without a break for one employer for the whole 10- 
year period. Among older working women the proportion was much higher. 
The indications are that women, particularly older women, are not less 
stable employees than men: a recent survey 1 has shown that men who had 
worked during the past ten years had had 2-3 jobs on the average, compared 
with the present Survey figure of 2' 1 jobs for women for a similar period. 


Working women of the future 

Apart from those entering the labour force each year from school or 
college, the majority of future recruits will have to come from among women 
who already have domestic duties and responsibilities. One-third ot the 
women who were neither working nor in full-time education at the time ot the 
Survey said that it was at least “likely” that they would return to work 
(half of them that it was “practically certain”). Although many of them 

■Labour Mobility in Great Britain 1953-1963 by Amelia I. Harris (Government Social 
Survey 1966). 
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intended to defer their return for some years, the indications are that working 
women of the future will be_younger on the average than those of the 
present day and that a higher proportion will have domestic responsibilities 
and/or responsibility for children. 

One-quarter of the women intending to go back to work said they would 
do so within the next year: the seriousness of intent can be gauged by the 
fact that nearly half those who intended to return within six months had 
already taken positive steps to find work. 

Women who were working at the time of the survey, those who were not 
working but intended to return to work, and those who were in full-time 
education could all be described as “work-minded”, in the sense that they 
were either working or regarded it as reasonable that they should do so in 
the future. If we take all these into account we can arrive at an estimate of 
the extent of “work-mindedness”. 

Roughly two-thirds of the women interviewed were work-minded: 
among those aged 16-24 the proportion was eight out often. It fell to seven 
out of ten but remained practically constant at this level between the ages 
of 25 and 49. After this it fell rapidly. 

The Survey shows, therefore, that the trend which already exists 
towards continuing work after marriage (at least until the birth of the first 
child) will continue and probably intensify. So too will the tendency to 
return to work when children are older. 

This is unlikely to result in a more unstable labour force. Older women, 
in particular, are likely to remain in one job fora long period. 

WHO LOOKS AFTER THE CHILDREN? 

Apart from statistics relating to children in publicly provided nurseries 
or in nursery schools, and to registered child minders, little factual informa- 
tion was available about the ways in which children of working mothers 
were looked after. 

The Survey therefore investigated the means by which the children of 
working mothers were looked after and the plans for the care of their 
children made by women who expected to go back to work. 


How many are responsible for children? 

Nearly half of all women not in full-time education were responsible for 
children under 16. Among those working full-time the proportion responsible 
was about one in six, among part-timers a little over half and among those 
not working but intending to return it was over four-fifths. Although many 
of the last-named intended to defer their return until their children were 
older, the indications are that future recruits to the labour force will include 
in their ranks a higher proportion of mothers of children under 16, partic- 
ularly of children of school age, than is the case in the present female labour 
force. 

Over one-third of the women responsible for children were working 
(about one in eight was working full-time). A further quarter said they 
would probably return. 
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Among working women aged 30-34 who were working full-time nearly 
half were responsible for children: among full-timers in the 35-39 age group 
a little more than half were doing so. 

The percentages of mothers of children aged 0-2 and 3-4 who were 
working were 14% and 20% respectively. An appreciable proportion of 
these mothers (42% and 43% respectively) intended to return. 

Who looks after the children? 

The most striking feature of the care of the children of working mothers 
(and though to a lesser extent, of the plans made for child-care by those 
intending to return) is the extent to which this is achieved (or planned) at 
no cost to the mother by enlisting the help of other members of her family. 
This is the situation as it was at the time of the Survey, and does not necessarily 
correspond with circumstances which may exist in the future. In many 
instances children were cared for (or expected to be cared for) by their 
grandmothers who themselves had worked little, if at all, since their 
marriages. It cannot be assumed that when the present generation of 
children has grown up their mothers will be as willing to accept responsibility 
for their grandchildren. A grandmother who has worked for many years 
herself may not feel inclined in her fifties to give up her own job in order to 
look after her daughter’s (or son’s) children. 

There is evidence that future family help may not be so easily forth- 
coming in the fact that women who would probably go (back) to work were 
less likely than working women to depend on within-family care. They were 
much more likely to intend to work only during school hours. 

Little use was made of day nurseries or nursery schools by mothers of 
children aged 0-4: only about one-sixteenth of these children were looked 
after in establishments of this kind. By their own account, more mothers 
would make use of such facilities if they were available and some mothers 
might return to work sooner if their children could be looked after in this 
way. However, many of the mothers were ignorant of the scale of charges 
for nurseries and might well be unable or unwilling to pay the current rates 
in local authority nurseries. 

Some mothers of school-age children were able to arrange their working 
hours to fit in with school hours and terms, but a majority did not do so. 
Two-thirds worked outside school hours and seven out of eight worked 
during school holidays. One-fifth considered their children old enough to 
look after themselves after school and one quarter to do so during school 
holidays. Public facilities for the care of school children after school or 
during the holidays apparently do not exist, or, if they do, are inadequately 
publicised. Only one mother in 50 knew of any facilities for after-school 
care and only one in 30 of facilities during school holidays. 

Do children benefit? 

An overwhelming majority of working mothers believed their children 
benefited through their mothers going out to work: they emphasised 
material benefits but also referred to greater independence and improved 
mother-child relationships. Elsewhere we show that the majority of women 
whose mothers worked when they were children said that they did not 
mind. (See p. 20). 
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Prospects for the future 

It can be concluded that there will be a greater need in the future for the 
provision of facilities for caring for children of working mothers. More 
mothers are likely to be at work and the grandmothers of the future are also 
more likely to be at work so that the present pattern of within-family care 
will no longer be possible. 


t EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 

Questions frequently asked are: 

“What use does a more highly educated woman make of her qualifica- 
tions?” 

“Is it a waste of time to give girls an education beyond the statutory 
minimum?” 

This section of the Report deals with the educational attainments of 
working and non-working women. 

Extent of qualifications 

Apart from those in full-time education, only one woman in six had 
passed an examination of some kind while at school and less than one in 
five had passed one since leaving school. Among the small number still in 
full-time education, three-quarters had already taken an examination at 
school and only one in 45 did not intend to take an examination. 1 

The proportion who had taken any examinations decreased with increasing 
age and was consistently higher in all age groups among working women 
than among non-working women. Women in non-manual occupations were 
much more likely than those in manual occupations to have taken any 
examinations, either before or after leaving school. 


Examinations passed 


G.C.E. “O” Level and its equivalents accounted for three-fifths of all 
examinations taken at school. One-eighth of those not in full-time education 
had passed in at least one subject. Among post-school examinations, 
commercial and R.S.A. examinations were most popular. “O” level 
(already taken by two-thirds) and “A” level (taken by a little over one-fifth) 
were the examinations most frequently taken already by those still in full- 


The education and qualifications of men were outside the scope of this Survey, so no 
chrect comparisons are possible. As a matter of interest, the following figures, arbitrarily 

\ 965 te mn r |e« nffSf 196( T ^ I' Ven t0 Sh ° W the com Parative position in 

1 965. (Unless otherwise stated the figures relate to England and Wales.) 


(a) Numbers taking G.C.E. “O” level 

(b) Numbers taking G.C.E. “A” level 

(c) Percentages of population in the age group 16-18 who were 

still at school 

(d) Percentages of insured population under 18 attending day 

release ( G real Britain ) 

(e) Numbers attending grant-aided establishments for further 

education: Full-time 

Part-time day 

ie\ mu Sandwich 

(t) Numbers attending universities (undergraduate and post- 

graduate) in Great Britain 


Males 

268,770 

89,632 


16-2% 


31-6% 

95,958 

535,048 

16,702 

124,087 


Females 

217,790 

53,749 

13-4% 


73,874 

144,713 

504 

44,520 
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time education, but their future aspirations tended more towards academic 
qualifications (degree or teacher’s certificate) than towards commercial ones. 

Arts subjects (particularly English) predominated, both among those 
already taken and those which women intended to take. There is some 
indication that the shortage of mathematics and science teachers has had 
an effect on the subjects taken by younger women. 

Further education 

Nearly one-third of the women not in full-time education had attended 
some kind of further education establishment. Evening institutes technical 
colleges and secretarial commercial colleges had each been attended by 
aboufone in ten. One-third of those still in full-time education were attending 
full-time at a further education establishment and nearly half intended 

to do so. _ , . 

The proportion of working women who had undergone further education 
was higher than the proportion of non-working women. This is true of all 
age groups. The proportion of those who had attended each type of further 
education establishment (except the small miscellaneous 
mainly non-vocational) who were working was higher than the proportion 
of all women. The higher the level of the educational establishment the 
more likely it was that those who had attended would be at work. 

Over four-fifths of working women who had attended a further education 
establishment were in non-manual occupations, compared with less than 
two-thirds of all working women. This does not necessarily mean that they 
originally came from households whose heads were non-manual worker 5 
but there is evidence derived from those at present in further education that 
this is still to a great extent the prerogative of the non-manual classes. Ove 
half the present students came from households whose head was 
manual worker, compared with one-third of all wo ™" nn ^ l '^ t " 0 *' 
without exception, intended to take up some form of non-manual occupation. 

Over two-thirds of present students said they intended to continue to 
work after marriage. Although financial considerations were named by a 
majority "tSTreason for so doing, the desire to follow a career or to use 
their training were also of some importance to them. 


Is it worth while? 

It can be said that this section of the Report provides evidence that - as 
a long-term policy, encouraging girls and young women to continue their 
education and to obtain qualifications, both at school and subsequen y, 

would induce a higher proportion of them to remain in employment. 

Elsewhere in the Report it is shown that the association of higher 
education with better jobs is very marked although the evidence of tins 
Survey and that of other studies shows that comparatively few women 
reach the very highest posts. 


TRAINING FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF WORK 

The Survey tried to answer the questions - 

“What kinds of training do women receive for the different kinds of 
work they do?” 
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“Do women feel that they are making full use of their training and 
qualifications?” 

“Is there a potential for training among working women and those who 
intend to return to work?” 

Considerable difficulties were encountered in trying to provide answers 
to the first of these questions. These arose in attempting to classify kinds of 
work and in defining training. The difficulties are dealt with in detail in the 
main body of the Report. Here it need only be said that the findings of this 
section must be treated with reserve and that “training” relates solely to 
on-the-job training and excludes academic training such as attendance at 
classes. 1 

These difficulties did not arise in the case of wasted training and the 
desire for training in the future, because the questions were asked and 
answered in simple terms and questions of interpretation and classification 
did not arise. 

Types of work done 

Nearly three-quarters of all women who had ever worked had done more 
than one type of work”. One-fifth had done four or more types. Women 
working at the time of the Survey had changed types of work more often 
than those who were not working; they had done 2-8 types of work, com- 
pared with 2-3. A majority of changes of types of work were within the 
broad categories non-manual and manual. 

Remaining in one type of work was more common among non-manual 
than among manual workers and among more highly trained or skilled than 
among others. 

On-the-job training received 

On-the-job training had been received for only about one type of work 
in six: the level was almost exactly the same among working and non- 
working women. 

Only one type of work in 50 involved an apprenticeship; only one in 100 
a leamership. 1 The level of training varied widely from industry to industry, 
but m only one (transport etc.) had as many as two-fifths of the types of 
work involved training. 

Less than one in twenty types of work involved training lasting more 
than six months: longer training was more common in those industries where 
the percentage of apprenticeships or learnerships was higher. 

On-the-job training had been received for about one-eighth of non-manual 
types of work and for one-fifth of manual types. The difference can be 
explained to some extent by the fact that many non-manual jobs require 
academic qualifications for entry and that for some jobs qualifications are 
obtained by attendance at educational establishments (evening classes day 
release). 

Wasted skills 

When working women were asked whether they had any training or 
qualifications which were not used in their present job, one in five said she 
‘See Introduction to Section J: Training. " T— ’ ' 
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had. The reasons given for doing work in which skills were wasted indicate 
that in roughly half the cases she was exercising her own choice in the matter. 
However, nearly half the women who felt they were wasting their skills 
said they would like to obtain work in which these could be used. 

Potential trainees 

Over one-fifth of working women and over one-third of non-workers who 
would probably go (back) to work expressed a willingness to undertake 
some form of training, the majority for non-manual occupations. 

Three-fifths of the potential trainees were aged 30 or more: over half 
were responsible for children. These factors have important implications 
when types of training facilities are being considered. 

One-sixth of potential trainees would be prepared to live away from 
home (these consist almost entirely of women working at the time of the 
Survey). A further one-quarter would be able to attend full-time but over 
half would be able to attend part-time only. Among would-be part-timers 
school hours and evenings were the most popular times of attendance. On 
the assumption that those willing to live away or to attend full-time could be 
considered serious in their intentions, about one in fourteen of all women 
not in full-time education can be regarded as likely material for training. 

ATTITUDES TO WORK t 

It has been apparent for some years that the only major source of 
potential recruits to the labour force in Great Britain consists of married 
women. If it is desired to attract more married women to work outside their 
homes it is necessary to know what prejudices need to be overcome and 
what lines of approach would be likely to be successful. The attitudes of 
working and non-working women to married women working outside their 
homes are therefore important. 

While the attitudes of working women (in particular, of married working 
women) were consistently more favourable to the idea of married women 
going out to work, the opinions of non-working women are sufficiently 
favourable to indicate that it should be possible to encourage more of them 
to return to work, particularly if conditions were suitable. 

Attractions to married women of going out to work 

Although the biggest single attraction for married women going out to 
work was believed to be the financial one, more than one attraction was 
named by a great majority of the women who named any at all, and nearly 
two-thirds of those mentioning financial advantages named at least one 
other advantage. The most important of these were a desire for company 
and the wish to escape boredom. It is reasonable to assume that the financial 
motive is an important one in going out to work, otherwise women who 
were bored or discontented could find some other means of passing the time. 
Nevertheless, for women whose financial need to work is not so great, other 
motives are undoubtedly important. When women who probably intended 
to go back to work in the future were asked their reasons for so doing, 
financial motives were the leading but by no means the only important 
factor. Boredom and a desire for companionship were once again strong 
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motives. A desire to use qualifications or skills was important only among 
the most highly educated. 


Disadvantages of going out to work 

The difficulty in caring for children was the most frequently named 
disadvantage for married women going out to work, followed by the difficulty 
of looking after the house. Perhaps surprisingly, the difficulty of looking 
after husbands came well below the first two. Possibly this indicates that 
husbands are less unwilling to look after themselves than was formerly 
the case. 

Single women were more concerned than married about the difficulty 
of child care. 

When asked: Did your mother go out to work when you were a child? 

If yes: what were your feelings about it?” a majority of daughters of working 
mothers said they had not minded. 

Elsewhere we have shown that a majority of working mothers thought 
their children benefited through their mothers working. 

While there is undoubtedly some measure of rationalisation in the answers 
given, it also seems possible that some of the difficulties of child care 
appear greater to those who have not had to overcome them than to those 
who have. 


Other aspects of going out to work 

Nearly nine women out of ten asserted the right of a married woman 
without children to go out to work. Less than two-fifths would grant the 
same right to a married woman with children of school age and less than one 
in twenty to one with children under school age. The differences between 
the opinions of economically active and inactive women were not significant, 
which implies that objections in principle to married women working are not 
more widespread among non-working women. 

About one working married woman in six was working in the face of her 
husband’s disapproval. On the other hand, one fifth of non-working married 
women believed their husbands would approve of their going out to work 
and a further one-third thought their husbands would have no strong feelings. 
The higher the educational level of the wife, the more likely her husband was 
to approve. 

“Being within easy travelling distance of home" and “pleasant working 
companions” were the factors most often named as making a job pleasant 
for a woman. The former was particularly important to non-working 
women, the latter to working women. It seems, therefore, that to attract 
many non-working women to return to work it will be necessary to provide 
work near to their homes. Among women whose full-time education 
continued beyond the age of 18 , the opportunity to use skills or qualifica- 
tions was mentioned more often than any other factor. 
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I INTRODUCTION 

This section of the Report gives information about the characteristics 
of women who are gainfully employed and of those who are not. Com- 
parisons are also made between the economic activity levels in different 
population groups. 

A great deal of the information is expanded and developed in other 
sections of the Report. This section is intended to bring together for easy 
reference some basic data about the working and non-working female 
population. 

When considering the material here, as elsewhere, it must be remembered 
that the survey was carried out in the months of June-September 1965. 
Seasonal fluctuations in employment levels, particularly in holiday areas, 
will be reflected in the figures. 

The^ terms “economically active”, “gainfully employed” and “working 
women” are used synonymously for women who are normally working for 
pay, either for an employer or on their own account, at a workplace or in 
their own homes. Included in this category are a few who were unemployed 
seeking work or sick at the time of the survey, and a few who normally 
work at particular times only. 


II GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
Level of economic activity 

At the time of the Survey over half (52 - 6 %) the female population aged 
16-64 could be described as “economically active”. 32 - 4% were working 
full-time, 17‘8% were working part-time and 2’4% were unemployed, 
temporarily sick or “regular casual” workers. 

Age differences 

Economic activity was at its highest level among the 16-19 year olds, 
(where 75'2% were active, 717% full-time), fell sharply to a minimum 
among the 25-29 year olds and rose to a second peak among the 45-49 year 
olds, after which it again fell. 

Full-time employment was at its lowest level among 30-34 year olds: 
in this age group the percentages working full-time and working part-time 
were almost equal at 20%. Part-time employment (defined as "not more 
than 30 hours a week”) was at its highest among 40 44 year olds. 

Married women at work 

44-5% of married women were working, 2M% of them full-time. 
82-8% of single women were working and a further 9'5% were receiving 
full-time education. 

Other responsibilities of working women 

47-4% of housewives were also working outside the home, 24-4% of 
them full-time. Conversely, 76-1% of working women (97-4% of part- 
timers) had the responsibility of running a household. 
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Economic activity among women was at its highest level in the London 
conurbation, where 61 '2% were active, and at its lowest in Northern 
England and Wales, where the figures were 42 -8% and 41 - 9% respectively. 

30-6% of working women (53 ' 2 % of part-timers) were responsible for the 
care of children under 16. Conversely 37 -3% of women responsible for 
children under 16 were working, 13 '3% full-time. 

The types of jobs done 

The great majority of working women were employed in jobs at a low 
level in the Registrar-General’s classification. Nearly two-thirds were- in 
jobs classified as non-manual, but over half of these were in the “junior 
non-manual” category. 

There was no straightforward relationship between age and type of work, 
but the association of better jobs with higher education is very marked. 

Four industries (miscellaneous services, distribution, professional and 
scientific services, engineering) accounted between them for 64 - 7% of all 
working women. 

Part-time workers were less likely than full-timers to be employed in 
the more senior jobs. 

Only one working woman in 20 received a total income from all sources 
of as much as £20 “last week”. 


Ill LEVEL OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN DIFFERENT POPULATION 
GROUPS 


1. The female population aged 16-64 as a whole 

At the time of the survey nearly one-third of the women aged 16-64 
included in the sample were working full-time. Nearly one-fifth were 



Present 

Survey 

Labour 

Mobility 

Survey 

Working full-time 

34° 1 

3T6 

Working part-time 



Unemployed 



Temporarily sick 



Regular casual 



Total “active” 

54-3 

47-1 

Permanently sick 

•6 

- 

Retired 



Students 

1-9 

— 

Household duties 

43'1 

— 

Total “inactive” 

45-7 

52-9 


*Note: Part-time was defined as “from 10-30 hours per week" for the Labour Mobility 
survey, whereas for the present survey it was defined as “working at all . Elsewhere in this 
Report we give an analysis of hours worked which shows that 5 - 7% of workers (3T% of all 
women) were working 10 hours or less in 1965. It can be said at this stage that the increase 
in the proportion of women at work since 1964 has been mainly, if not entirely, in the propor- 
tion working part-time. 
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working part-time. If we take into account the tiny groups of unemployed, 
temporarily sick and “regular casual” workers, it can be seen that just over 
half the female population were normally gainfully employed. 

The preceding comparison is with the findings of the Labour Mobility 
survey, carried out in 1964. 1 It relates only to women aged 16-59 (both 
surveys). 

2. Age groups 

The following extract shows the percentages of each age group who are 


working full-time, working part-time, “economically active” at all. 



Percentage of each age group 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Total 

“economically 

active”* 

Age group 

% 

% 

% 

16-19 

71-7 

1-1 

75-2 

20-24 

52-1 

5-9 

603 

25-29 

24-3 

11-5 

37-3 

30-34 

20-0 

20-3 

43-1 

35-39 

24-3 

24-1 

50-9 

40-44 

29-4 

26-3 

57-6 

45-49 

37-4 

230 

63-5 

50-54 

299 

22-5 

54-9 

55-59 

27-0 

20-1 

49-4 

60-64 

15-3 

17-4 

34-9 

All ages 

32-4 

17-8 

52-6 


* Includes unemployed, temporarily sick and “regular casual”. 

It can be seen that the level of activity was highest among the 16-19 group, 
fell sharply to a minimum among the 25-29 group, then rose to a second 
peak in the 45-49 age group, after which it again fell. Full-time employment 
was at its lowest level among the 30-34 group, but by this age the level of 
part-time employment had risen, so that the activity level of this group was 
higher than among women aged 25-29. 

It should be remembered that these figures show the position at a given 
point in time and that the rapid post-war changes in women’s employment 
may well be reflected in future employment levels at different ages. The 
women aged 50 and over at the time of the survey were most of them first 
married at a time when it was unusual for married women to work and may 
thus have not the same urge to return to work that younger women have at 
present or will have in the future. 

Unemployment was highest among 16-19 year olds: this may be to some 
extent accounted for by the fact that interviewing took place during the 
months of June-September, when school-leavers might not all have found 
jobs. However, even in this group only about one in fifty was out of work. 

In the youngest age group more than one in six was receiving full-time 
education, and in the 20-24 group one in fifty were so doing. Outside these 
groups there were practically no full-time students. 

(Table Al). 


1 Labour Mobility in Great Britain 1953-1963 by Amelia 1. Harris (Government Social 
Survey 1966). 
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This information can be presented in terms of the age composition of 
the different occupational groups, as the following extract shows. 



Whole 

sample 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Economically 

active 

H/hold duties 
only 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

16-19 

8-5 

18-7 

•5 

12-1 

1-3 


90 

14-4 

3-0 

10*3 

7-6 

25-29 

101 

7-6 

6-5 

7-2 


30-34 

101 

6-2 

11-4 

8-2 

13-1 

35-39 

10-9 

8-2 

14-7 

10-5 

12-1 

40-44 

1 1*9 

10-8 

17-5 

130 


45-49 

10-6 

12*2 

13-6 

12-8 

8-7 

50-54 

10-5 

9-7 

13-2 

109 

10-2 

55-59 

98 

81 

10*9 

9-2 

10-9 

60-64 

85 

40 

8-3 

56 


Total 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

1000 


A little over half the economically active women were over 39: among 
part-time workers the proportion was nearly two-thirds. Compared with the 
female population as a whole between the ages of 16 and 59, full-time 
workers included lower proportions of woman between the ages of 25 


and 39. 


Very few students were over 24 years of age: less than one in fifty 


were over 40. 


(Table A2.) 


3. Marital status 

Roughly 45% of married women were working, 21% of them full-time. 
For single women the corresponding figures are 83% and 77%. If the single 
women still receiving full-time education are excluded, only 8% of single 
women were not economically active. The level of activity was higher 
among widowed and divorced women than among married women. (55% of 
widowed, 70% of divorced women were economically active.) 

The level of unemployment and of sickness, both temporary and 
permanent, among married women was lower than among non-married. The 
receipt of unemployment or sickness benefit was not taken as a criterion 
of being unemployed or sick, but it is possible that some married women 
who did not pay the full contribution and therefore received no benefits 
may not have been seeking work as assiduously as others and were therefore 
classed as being wholly engaged on household duties. 

(Table A 1.) 


Married women accounted for nearly two-thirds ot the total female 
labour force. 

Among full-time workers a little less than half were married, while 
among part-timers nearly nine-tenths were married. 


4. Household status 
[Definitions: 

Housewife: The person wholly or mainly responsible for running 

the household (84-5% of women aged 16-64 were 
housewives). 
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Head of Household: The husband of the person, or the person, who either 
owns the household accommodation, is legally re- 
sponsible for the rent or has the household accommoda- 
tion as an emolument or perquisite. (10'5% of women 
aged 16-64 were heads of households.) It is therefore 
possible for a non-married woman to be both housewife 
and head of household, a housewife may be either 
married or single, and she may or may not also have an 
outside job.] 

The percentages of housewives and of non-housewives who were working 
full-time, working part-time, or economically active at all were as follows: 



Housewives 

Non-housewives 


% 

% 

Working full-time 

24-4 

76-3 

Working part-time 

20-6 

30 

Economically active 

47-4 

81-7 


Thus, among housewives nearly half were working outside their homes 
as well as carrying out their household duties. If we add to the economically 
active non-housewives the 10% of this group who were full-time students, 
it can be seen that there are very few non-housewives who are not already 
working but are available for work outside their homes. Therefore the 
majority of future recruits to the labour force will have to come from those 
women who already have domestic duties and responsibilities. 

By virtue of the definition, women heads of households were all non- 
married, but a comparatively high proportion were widowed. It is therefore 
not surprising that the percentage of economically active women in this 
group was lower than among non-married women as a whole. (Roughly 
two-thirds were economically active, compared with three-quarters of all 
non-married women.) The proportion of working women among heads of 
households was, however, higher than among non-heads, probably because 
a majority of women heads are responsible for the support of themselves 
and their families. 

(Table A3.) 

Nearly two-thirds of full-time workers and virtually all the part-time 
workers were housewives. That is to say, nearly two-thirds of women 
working full-time were running a home in addition to their job. Over 
three-quarters of all economically active women were housewives as well. 
It is therefore surprising that the level of sickness among housewives is not 
higher than among non-housewives. 

(Table A4.) 


5. Terminal education age 

The following extract shows the percentages of women of different 
educational levels who were working full-time and part-time and who were 
economically active at all. 
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Terminal education age 



-14 

15 

16-18 

19 and 
over 

Working full-time 

25-4 

3?8 

% 

40-8 

48^9 

Working part-time 

238 

11-8 

13-6 

13-5 

Economically active 

52-0 

52-7 

56-7 

64 1 


The proportion who where economically active increases steadily from 
less highly to more highly educated, due entirely to the much higher propor- 
tion working full-time among the highly educated. Part-time work shows 
a reverse trend. . 

(Table A5.) 

A more detailed examination shows that this trend is not as straight- 
forward as might appear at first glance. Women whose full-time education 
finished at 14 or earlier were older on the average than the rest. (The 
school-leaving age was raised to 15 in 1947, so that those whose full-time 
education finished at 14 or earlier must have been at least 14 in that year. 
Those who left school at 15 consist for the most part of younger women with 
a sprinkling of older ones who remained at school beyond statutory age.) 
If the two lowest educational level groups are combined, the percentages 
of the combined group who were working full-time and part-time are 
respectively, 30% and 20%, so it can reasonably be concluded that highly 
educated women were more likely to be working full-time and less likely to 
be working part-time than were less highly educated. 

Differences in the marital status of women of different educational level 
were also quite marked, as the following summary shows: 


Terminal education age 



Total 

-14 

15 

16-18 

19 and 
over 

Still 

atten- 

ding 

Not 

stated 

Marital status: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Married 

73-9 

81-7 

70-5 

67-8 

64-6 

3-1 

52-3 

Single, widowed, divorced 

26-1 

18-3 

29-5 

32-2 

35-4 

969 

47-7 

Total 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


The percentage of married women is considerably lower among the more 
highly educated group, and one would therefore expect the economic 
activity to be higher in this group. A comparison of the activity levels of 
married and non-married women of different educational levels shows that 
the pattern is not the same for married and non-married women. 



Terminal education age 


15 and 
under 

16-18 

19 and 
over 

% who are economically 
active among: 




Married women 

43-3 

41-6 

50-7 

Non-married women 

73-4 

88-6 

88-6 


27 


(Tables A6a, b, c.) 


6. Region 

The level of economic activity varied widely between regions. At one 
end of the scale, in the London conurbation 6L2% were economically 
active, while at the other end, in the Northern region and in Wales the 
figures were 42-8% and 41*9% respectively. These latter are both regions 
where there has been little tradition of women working. 

The difference exists among both full-time and part-time workers. 



London 

conurbation 

Northern 

England 

Wales 

Working full-time 

38°5 

28°7 

28°2 

Working part-time 

20-5 

121 

11-8 

Other economically active 

2-2 

20 

1-9 

Total economically active 

61-2 

42-8 

41-9 


Differences between the remaining regions are less marked, but it is 
noteworthy that in the South Western region the percentage of full-time 
workers was the lowest of any (26 -7%) and the percentage of part-time 
workers was the highest (21 -5%). (It should be borne in mind that the 
survey was carried out during the months June-October and that this is 
undoubtedly reflected in the figures for regions such as the South Western 
which are holiday areas.) 

Economic activity was at a higher level than the average in the conurba- 
tions and at a lower level in rural areas. This is entirely due to the higher 
percentage of full-time workers in the conurbations (36 - 7%, compared with 
26 m 5% in rural areas). The percentage of part-timers was almost identical 
in all types of area. 

There are differences in the regional composition of workers and non- 
workers. 14T% of all women lived in the London conurbation, compared 
with 16’5% of all working women and 11*6% of non-workers. A contrary 
effect can be seen in the case of the Northern region and Wales. 38'0% of 
workers lived in conurbations, compared with 32 - \% of non-workers. For 
rural areas the corresponding figures are 18-2% and 22'5%. 

(Tables A7 & 8.) 

7. Responsibility for children 

In a later section of the Report we deal in detail with the care of children. 
Here we give only the percentages of women of different occupational 
status who were responsible for the care of children under 1 6. 



All 

women 


Working women 


Non- 

Women in 


All 

Full- 

time 

Part- 

time 

Others' 

working 

women 

full-time 

education 

Responsible for: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No children under 16 

56-8 

694 

82-3 

46-8 

621 

40-5 

100-0 

Child(ren) aged 0-2 

15-1 

4-3 

2-4 

7-2 

9-2 

28-2 

_ 

Child(ren) aged 3-4 

11-7 

4-6 

2-1 

90 

6-9 

20-4 

_ 

Child(ren) aged 5- 1 5 

32-3 

26-8 

15-2 

47-5 

32-2 

39-7 

- 


M.e. unemployed; sick; not intending to return to same job; regular casual. 
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Conversely, the occupational status of women responsible for children 
of different ages was as follows: 



All 

women 

Responsible for: 

No 

children 

C 

0-2 

hildren agei 
3-4 

5-15 

Any 

Working full-time 
Working part-time 
Other economically active 

% 

32-5 

17-8 

2-4 

47M 

14-7 

2-6 

f-\ 

8-5 

1-4 

% 

5-7 

13-6 

1-4 

I.V3 

26-2 

2-4 

n°3 

21-9 

21 

Total working 

52-7 

64-4 

15-0 

20-7 

43-9 

37-3 

Not working 
Full-time education 

45-5 

1-8 

32-5 

3-1 

85-0 

79-3 

56- 1 

62-7 

Total 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


IV SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKING WOMEN 


1. Introduction 

Working women were asked to give details of their present occupation 
(or, in the case of those temporarily sick or unemployed, of their most 
recent one). 

Their answers have been coded according to their social class, socio- 
economic group and standard industrial classification. In this section we 
give details of these in relation to other characteristics. 

When considering these tables it should be remembered that many 
women are unable to be very specific about the work they do or the place 
at which they do it. (Because of this it has proved impossible to differentiate 
between four s.i.c. groups which have been put together under the general 
heading of “engineering etc”.) The distinction between degrees of skill is 
one which they find particularly difficult, and in addition there is an under- 
standable tendency to exaggerate the importance of one’s own job. In a later 
section of the report we examine in detail the actual extent of training 
received. Here it is necessary to bear these limitations in mind. 

“Social class” is the term normally used for this particular classification, 
but it should be remembered that the groups are not, strictly speaking, social 
classes as the term is commonly interpreted. They are broad occupational 
groups, based mainly on the socio-economic groups, which give some 
indication of the type of work done and the degree of skill. 

2. Socio-economic group and standard industrial classification 

Nearly two-thirds of working women were employed in jobs classed as 
non-manual. The great majority were employed in jobs at a low level. Only 
about one woman in 20 was employed in a managerial capacity, and the 
majority of these were managers of smaller establishments. In some 
industries the proportion so employed was less than one in 100. The 
percentage of managers was comparatively high among women employed in 
distribution, in miscellaneous services and in chemicals (but the numbei in 
the last named industry in the sample is small, so figures should be treated 
with reserve). 
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In many industries the biggest single group was of junior non-manual 
workers. Overall, roughly one-third of working women were in this category. 
However, in agriculture, textiles and clothing comparatively few women 
were employed in non-manual work (the two latter were industries where 
the proportion of women managers was lower than the average). 

Only a minority of women manual workers claimed to be skilled except 
in the printing and paper group. The ratio of skilled to semi-skilled and 
unskilled was higher than the average in textiles and in the miscellaneous 
group described as other manufacturing industries”, and was appreciably 
lower than the average in food, drink and tobacco manufacture, transport, 
miscellaneous services and public administration. 

(Table A 9.) 

3. Social class and socio-economic group in relation to age 

The relationships between social class and age and socio-economic 
group and age are not straightforward. There are a number of factors to be 
taken into account. There is the increase in skill, qualifications and respons- 
ibility with increasing age. Then there is- the effect of women returning to 
work in their thirties and early forties after some years’ absence. Frequently 
such women return to different types of work and certainly would be un- 
hke y to return to the level they would have reached had they continued 
working all the time. Also, there is the fact that circumstances were different 
during the youth of women now 50 and over, so that they did not receive 
the same kind of training or start in the same kind of work as women who 
were under 25 at the time of the survey. 

There was a small but fairly steady increase with age in the proportion 
in the managerial and semi-skilled non-manual classes. The exception to 
the trend was in the 45-49 age group and this may well be due to the 
influx of returning workers of this age, which has already been mentioned. 
These increases were accompanied by a decrease in the proportion of 
skilled non-manual workers up to the age of 59. 

The manual classes showed no steady movements, either separately or 
taken as a whole, although if the youngest and oldest groups are excluded 
the increase in the proportion of manual workers with increasing age was 
Iauiy steady. The proportion of unskilled manual workers was highest in 
the 55-59 age group and lowest in the 16-19 group 

T , J J . (Table A10.) 

he more detailed analysis of socio-economic group by age shows 
some very marked trends: the proportion of women engaged in personal 
service occupations increased steadily with increasing age: among 16-19 
year olds only one working woman in 14 was in this type of occupation, 
while among those aged 60-64 the proportion was 1 in 4. 

The proportion in junior non-manual jobs fell steadily with increasing 
age from three-fifths of the youngest to one-fifth of the oldest workers. This 
was not accompanied by a corresponding increase in the intermediate non- 
manual occupations. The small increase in the proportion in managerial 
posts is quite insufficient to counter-balance the fall in the proportion in 
junior non-manual jobs. 

Women in the older groups were far more likely than younger women to 
be engaged in unskilled manual occupations 

(Table All.) 
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4 Social class, socio-economic group and standard industrial classification 
analysed by terminal education age 

The percentages of women of different educational levels who were in 
all non-manual occupations and in managerial occupations are shown in 
the following extract. 


Terminal education age 



1 4 & 



19 & 


under 

15 

16-18 

over 

In all non-manual occupations 
In professional or managerial occupations 

50 ° 7 
93 

59-9 

7-2 

9(V4 

20-6 

97°2 

790 


It has already been said that those whose education finished at 15 were 
younger on the average than those whose education finished at 14 or earlier. 
It is therefore not surprising that the percentage holding managerial posts 
was slightly less in the former group than in the latter. The most striking 
change in the percentage holding professional or managenal posts o«u rre ° 
between those whose education finished at an age between 16 and 18 and 
those who continued till 19 or later. (It should be remembered that the 
last-named group included a higher proportion of single women than the 
others and therefore probably included a higher proportion of women who 
had continued at work without a break for marriage or maternity.) 

There were considerable differences between the social class and 
socio-economic levels of jobs done by women of different educational levels. 
Among those whose education finished at 14 or earlier, half were in non- 
manual and half were in manual social classes, while among those whose 
education continued to the age of 19 or later, fewer than one in thirty were 
in manual classes. The most striking change occurs between those whose 
education finished at 15 and those who continued till age 16-18. Among the 
former three-fifths were in non-manual jobs, while among the lattei nine- 
tenths were. 

Although nearly three-quarters of those whose education continued till 
19 or later were in the managerial social class, the more detailed information 
given by the socio-economic grouping shows thaf most of these managerial 
jobs were at a comparatively low level. 

The differences in socio-economic composition of the different educa- 
tional levels can be described briefly as showing an increase in the proportion 
of non-manual workers and of more highly skilled workers (both manual 
and non-manual) as the educational level is raised. 

The principal difference between the industries in which women of 
different educational levels were working lies in the much higher proportion 
of the more highly educated who were working in professional and scientific 

SerV1CeS ' (Tables A12 and A13.) 
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5. Standard industrial classification, social class and socio-economic group in 
relation to occupational status 

Four industries between them accounted for well over half the women 
workers. 



All 

workers 

Full- 

time 

Part- 

time 

Miscellaneous services 

% 

1 9-5 



Distribution 

18-2 



Professional and scientific services 

16-7 

15-8 


Engineering etc. 

10-3 

11 *9 

7-1 


Like engineering, clothing and textiles (which each accounted for about 
one in twenty of all women workers) accounted for lower proportions of 
part-time than of full-time workers. This point is more clearly brought home 
by an examination of the composition of the workers in each industry. 

There were considerable variations in the proportions of part-time 
workers employed. Agriculture depended very heavily on orthodox part- 
timers and “regular casuals”. Taken together these accounted for over half 
the fema le agricultural labour force. The same was true of miscellaneous 
services (in this case the emphasis was on part-time labour, which alone 
accounted for over half the female labour force, and “regular casuals” were 
of minor importance). Perhaps surprisingly, clothing and textiles, both 
traditionally women s industries, both included comparatively low propor- 
tions of part-timers. v v 

(Tables A14 andA15.) 

The jobs done by part-time workers were of different social class from 
those done by full-timers. 



Full- 

Part- 


time 

time 

Professional or managerial 

1 8^4 


All non-manual 

Skilled or semi-skilled manual 

65-9 

59-9 

Unskilled manual. 

2-3 

18-7 


It seems, therefore, that part-timers are less likely to be employed in the 
higher-level jobs. Emphasis is given to this conclusion by comparing the 
proportions of part-time workers in jobs of different social class. 



Non-manual 


Manual 



Prof, and 
Manag. 

Skilled 

Semi- 

skilled 

Skilled 

Semi- 

skilled 

Unskilled 

Part-time workers as 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% of all workers 

182 

24-9 

64-7 

21-2 

27-9 

78-4 


(Tables A 16 and A 17.) 

The more detailed picture given by socio-economic group reinforces 
the conclusion that part-time workers are more likely to be employed on the 
less skilled jobs. Full-timers outnumbered part-timers by nearly two to one 
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in the female population as a whole, but among personal service workers 
three-fifths were part-timers and only a little over one-third full-timers, and 
among unskilled manual workers nearly four-fifths were part-timers. 
Managerial occupations, on the other hand, are nearly all filled by full- 
timers. 

The proportions unemployed and sick at the time of the survey were not 
great. The level of both was higher among manual workers than among 
non-manuals, and among unskilled than among skilled. 

(Tables A1 8 and A 19.) 

6. Income from all sources last week (working women) 

(a) Introductory note 

Women were asked to name all the sources from which they had received 
any income in the week prior to the interview. They were also asked to 
say, within broad limits, how much was the total income from these sources, 
in that week. 

Comparatively few (about one in a hundred) refused to state their 
sources of income; rather more (about one in twenty) refused to state the 
total amount. Refusals did not appear to be confined to any one group and 
therefore the answers are reasonably representative. 

It must be remembered that the tables in this section relate to total 
income. In another section we deal in detail with earnings from jobs and 
relate earnings to hours worked and other factors. The great majority of 
women workers have no other source of income besides their job but the 
incomes have been classified in such broad groups that detailed calcula- 
tions are not possible. This section should therefore be taken as giving 
general indications rather than exact information. 

(b) Sources of income 

The great majority of economically active women received earnings 
from their job “last week”. Those who did not do so were either unemployed 
or sick or were “regular casual” workers. One-quarter received income from 
another source in addition to their job earnings. Family allowances account- 
ed for a majority of the additional sources of income: one working woman in 
seven drew family allowances last week. These women must have at least 
two children under the age of 16. Later we shall deal in detail with respons- 
ibility for children, but this gives an indication of the extent of the problem 
of chi Id care. 

Family allowances were drawn by nearly one-quarter of women at the 
lowest income level, compared with one-sixteenth at the highest level. 
This is probably a reflection of the fact that the lowest income group 
included the highest proportion of part-time workers. One-third of those 

with an income of over £20 had a private income. . . ... , 

(Table A 20.) 

There are some interesting differences in the proportions who drew 
family allowances in different socio-economic groups. The proportion was 
extremely high among agricultural workers (but the number in this group 
in the sample was comparatively small and the percentages should be 
treated with reserve). It was above the average among personal service 
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workers, unskilled manual workers and workers on own account — all groups 
which included comparatively high proportions of part-time workers. 

(Table A21.) 


(c) T otal income 

The variations in total income from all sources of various groups of 
working women is shown in the following extract. 



Full- 

time 

Part- 

time 

Terminal education age 

14 & 
under 

15 

16-18 

1 9 & 
over 

Total income 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

£5 or less 

9 

60 

36 

77 

20 

10 

Over £20 

5 

I 

1 

1 

5 
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Thus,- only one full-time working woman in 20 received more than £20 
“last week”: even among the most highly educated less than one-third 
received as much. 

(Table A22.) 

The low level of women’s incomes is common to all socio-economic 
groups in industries. Only among professional and rpanagerial workers, 
intermediate non-manual workers, and in the professional and scientific 
service industrial group did as many as one woman in ten receive over £20 
last week. 

In the most highly educated group over one-quarter received more than 
£20, but even in this group over one-seventh received between £5 and £ 1 0. 

(Tables A23 andA24.) 

The industries in which the level of weekly incomes is lower than the 
average are agriculture, miscellaneous services and distribution, but here 
the effect of part-time work must be taken into account. These are all 
industries which employ comparatively high proportions of part-time 
workers. 
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THE PRESENT JOB 


1 INTRODUCTION 

This section of the Report deals with conditions in the job in which 
women were working at the time of the Survey. Women who, though de- 
fined as "economically active”, were unemployed or sick not intending to 
return to their former job, have been excluded from most of the questions. 
The section covers questions 1-16 on Questionnaire C. (The remainder of 
Questionnaire C is dealt with in other sections.) 

Accurate details of the present job were more easily obtainable at the 
interview than were those of former jobs. Information relating to the 
present job has therefore in many cases been analysed by socio-economic 
group instead of the broader social classes used elsewhere in the Report 
when former jobs were included. Information about earlier jobs was less 
easily obtained and less reliable and accurate classification into socio- 
economic groups was therefore not possible. Because of the small numbers 
involved, some groups have been combined in the tables, notably the two 
managerial groups and professional workers. 


II GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Self-employment and working at home 

One working woman in 16 was self-employed: one in 12 was working 
in her own home or in premises attached to it. The majority of those working 
in or adjacent to their own homes could not be induced to work outside, 
even if suitable work were available. 

Not unexpectedly, domestic responsibilities (for husbands, for children, 
for elderly or infirm persons) were factors which forced, or at any rate, 
encouraged, women to work at home. Women with these responsibilities 
were also likely to work shorter hours and on fewer days of the week. 

Self-employed women and those working at home were more likely to 
work long hours or variable hours than were those working for an employer 
or working outside their homes. 




Part-time work 

Part-time working was more likely to be spread over several days than 
to be concentrated on one or two. Only among the comparatively small 
group who worked not more than ten hours did a majority work on less than 
five days: among those working 11-20 hours over three-quarters worked 
on five or more days, while among those working 2 1 -30 hours 85% worked 
on five or more days (one-quarter worked on six or seven days). 

A majority of those working not more than 30 hours a week were doing 
so. because of various kinds of domestic responsibilities, and a majority 
said they would not work longer hours under any circumstances. 
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Three-quarters of working women were paid weekly. One-third of these 
worked not more than 30 hours a week. One-sixth were paid monthly. 
Less than one-fifth of the monthly paid worked not more than 30 hours 

‘"Total earnings give an idea of the financial rewards which women can 
expect from going out to work, but as they relate to working weeks of widely 
differing lengths, calculated hourly earnings give a more reasonable basis 

for assessing rates of pay for comparisons between groups. 

Two-fifths of weekly paid workers earned less than £6 in their last 
full week (before offtakes). Even among those working 36 or more hours a 
week one-tenth earned less than £6 and slightly fewer earned as much as 

£i6. . 

One-fifth of the monthly paid workers earned less than £36 in the last 
full month. The most highly paid group among them were those working 
2 1 30 hours, where two-fifths earned £8 1 or more in the last full month. 

Among both weekly and monthly paid workers there were a number of 
women working long hours whose earnings were very low: roughly one- 
tenth of all those working 41 or more hours a week earned less than the 
equivalent of £6 a week. 

Over half the working women earned less than 51 - an hour. Nearly 
two-thirds of skilled manual workers earned less than 51 - an hour and none 
of these earned as much as 12/- an hour (only one in ninety earned as much 
as 10/-). 

Working days and hours 

55-3% of all working women worked a five-day week, the overwhelming 
majority on the days Monday-Friday. 

One-quarter of all working women started work between 8.46 and 9.00 
a.m.: one-half started between 7.31 and 9.00 a.m. Variations in finishing 
times were more marked, due to the effects of early closing days and a fan ly 
widespread tendency to finish earlier on Fridays. 


Working conditions 

Bus, used by 41 -4%, was the commonest method of transport to work. 
27-3% walked to work. In the South Western region the percentage who 
walked to work slightly exceeded the percentage who went by bus. 

A majority of work journeys (52'9%) lasted for not more than fifteen 
minutes. Only 12'4% of all journeys exceeded half an hour, but in the 
London conurbation the figure was 26 '8%. 

46-5% of working women had a canteen at their place of work and a 
further 5-3% received luncheon vouchers, free or cheap meals or some 
similar facility. Half of them never went home for their midday meal. 
If those working mornings only or afternoons only are excluded, two-thn as 
of the remainder did not go home at midday. Nearly two-thirds of those who 
never went home at midday had a canteen at their workplace. 


Stability of employment 

Half the working women had been in their present job for more than 
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f£5® years ' , Tbe evldence indicates that married women are at least as 
skil and r" 8 e ° ne j ° b for long periods and that qualifications 

thelrjobs. ° nS y enCOUrage women t0 remain for longer periods in 

Satisfaction with their jobs 

, a? 9% Y Cre [ eSS than very satisfied ’' with their present job but onlv 
6 6% were less than fairly satisfied”. Only 9-9%, however wire’ seriously 
thinking of changing it, and less than half of these had done anything about 
chang^ „ Theteve, of satisfaction was lowest and the intention to change 

highest among 16 19 year-olds, followed by 25-29 year-olds. 8 

The low level of positive dissatisfaction may be due to the high level of 
employment at the time of the Survey, which enabled women in fost areas 

indicate thT 6 Ch °‘ Ce ° f employment - ° n the other hand, it may only 
indicate that women accept adverse conditions because these are relatively 
widespread and they are not able to obtain anything better V 

111 FINDINGS 

1 . Nature of employment (questions C 1 -C2) 

ti m^ilt working women (including those not actually in employment at the 
time of the survey) were asked: ' 

Do (did) you work for an employer or are (were) you self-employed?” 
“Do (did) you work outside the home or in the home?" 

hiah 8% ° f workingw ° men were self employed. The percentage was a little 

refnn women ’ those responsible for children and those 

responsible for elderly or infirm people. 

to the 7 if homes W Thi. n8 “ ‘ he , ir 0W " h °, meS and 4 ' 7% in premises attached 
the r fr? u Th percentages working in or adjacent to their homes 
were slightly higher in the case of those with domestic responsibilities. 

orfmh.fsh^nH 1 ? 868 ° f K th0 u Se having res P°nsibilities (for elderly, for children 
or for husbands) were higher among those self-employed and those working 
in or adjacent to their homes. aim muse wonting 

(Tables Bl and B2 .) 

wertTasked: W ° rkin8 “ ‘ heir h ° meS ° r in premises ad -i a “"< »° their homes 

outside the'home?” drCUmStanCes in which y ° p would consider working 
Their answers were as follows: 


(base) 

Under no circumstances 
When children are older 
If we gave up our business 
If anything happened to husband 
t could find suitable part-time job 
II could find job she really liked 
If lost present iob 

Other circumstances 
Don’t know, can't say 


( 328 ) 

51 ° 5 
5-5 
4-9 
3-7 

3 - 0 
30 
2-4 

4 - 0 
22-9 
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Thus, comparatively few women working in their homes would be likely 
to be persuaded to work elsewhere by the provision of suitable work. 

2. Breaks in work (question C3) 

Women working at the time of the survey were asked: 

“Apart from public and national holidays, your own holidays and any 
periods of illness you may have, are there any times when you don’t work?” 
The answers given indicate that the great majority of gainfully employed 
women work continuously- 86'6% said they worked at all times: even 
among those responsible for children, where this percentage working 
continuously is at its lowest, it amounts to 78-6%. 

The times at which women said they do not work are not, in the majority 
of cases, directly related to their responsibilities. For example, only 
4-3% of those with children did not work during the children’s holidays, 
and a further 5'6% when someone was ill, compared with 10'4% who 
mentioned other times. Nevertheless, the fact that the percentage of those 
with responsibilities who do not work at times is in all cases higher than the 
percentage of those without responsibilities probably indicates that other 
factors influence them more readily because of their domestic respon- 
sibilities. A woman responsible for children may, for example, be more likely 
to give up work when some other difficulty crops up, simply because the 
combined effect of the two is more than she can cope with, while a woman 
without children could weather the storm without giving up her job. 

. (Table B3.) 

3. Number of hours usually worked in a week (question C4) 

The first question relating to working hours was: 

“How many hours a week do you usually work?” 

(This related to the normal working week. If an informant had more than 
one job, it related to the main job only: Overtime was included only if it 
was the normal thing.) 

Later questions dealt with details of the actual hours worked. Working 
women who were unemployed or sick not intending to return to the same job 
were excluded from the questions. 

Answers may be summarised as follows: 



5-7 

11-30 

26-0 

31-40 

33-0 

Over 40 

22-3 

Vary, etc. 

130 

Total 

100-0 


Those working 10 hours a week or less are normally not defined as 
“working”. Probably they do not appear in any official records since they 
would be unlikely to hold an insurance card. They do not account for a 
very high proportion of those defined as working in the present survey , but 
in terms of actual numbers must amount to some 400,000 or so. 

There are some pronounced differences between various groups of 
working women. 
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Groups which include a particularly high proportion who usuallv 
worked not more than 30 hours a week are the following: y 


Responsible for children 
Responsible for elderly or infirm 
Personal service workers 
Unskilled manual workers 


52-6 

45-9 

55-7 

77-6 


WhiCh '? Clude a P articular| y high proportion who worked more 
than 40 hours a week are the following- 

Single women 3^9 

Working in premises attached to home 37-9 

Professional and managerial workers 34-5 

Foremen & skilled manual workers 38-7 

high G a™e U a P s S f^ow“r h **“ perCenta 8 es whose h °™ are particularly 


Self-employed 
Working at home 

Working in premises attached to home 
Professional & managerial workers 


54-0 

810 

52-2 

35-0 


4. Working days and hours (question C5) 


( Tables B4a, b, c, d.) 


(a) Introduction 

thesu“ereLked: e W ° men Wh ° aCtUa " y W ° rking at the time of 

Exactly what hours do you work each day of the week?” 

full W°elf th re8Ul - a L shift u Were asked about their working hours in the last 
ull week, those sick at the time of interview were asked what hours they 

mav th “ nn8 *heir last full working week. The answers to the question 
may therefore be taken as giving an overall picture of the actual working 
hours of women working at the time of the survey. g 

(b) Number of days worked 

. ‘ h ° se workmg at the time of interview worked a five-day week 

A further 21 1% worked on six days, and 1 1 -9% had no set pattern of work 

wor”ed r on7tys eW ^ °" tos tha " 5 dayS and “'V 2 ' 2% 

w J dat ' ne th f, nu mt> er of days worked to the total number of hours 
he i endeacy is for the working hours to be spread over 
number of days, rather than to be concentrated on a few days. The 

nr mnreT S ° f ,7° rkln S different numbers of hours who worked five 

or more days are as follows: 


Number of hours worked 
1-10 
1 1 -20 
21-30 
31-40 
41 & over 
All working women 


% working on 
5 or more days 
% 

29-9 

76-1 

85-7 

98-8 

97-5 

78-6 
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The five-day week was most common in the conurbations and the 
predominantly industrial regions, while variable patterns were commonest 
in rural areas. Working weeks of six or seven days were commonest in 
the Northern and South Western regions and Wales (it should be noted that 
interviewing took place during the months of July-September, which 
undoubtedly had an influence on the findings in holiday areas). (Tab[e B5b ^ 


Age variations in the number of days worked are quite marked but do 
not follow a straightforward pattern from younger to older women, as the 
following extract shows: 



16 iy 

20 24 

25 29 

30 34 

35- 39 

40 44 

45 49 

50 54 

55 59 

60 & 
over 


9c 

% 

9c 

9c 

9c 

9c 

9c 

9c 

9c 

9c 


II 

4-4 

7-6 

13-5 

13-6 

12-2 

81 

11-8 

9-7 

1 6"6 

S days 

66-2 

67-3 

59- 1 

52-6 

53-0 

46-4 

57-1 

50-6 




30-1 

23-0 

22-4 

1 6-5 

20-7 

25-3 


22-5 

22 1 


Varies 

2-6 

5-4 

10-9 

17-4 

12-8 

161 

10-5 

15 0 

14-3 


Total 

100-0 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

ioo-o 

ioo-o 

100-0 

ioo-o 


Undoubtedly a number of influences have an effect: the different 
proportions having children in the family and the higher proportions of 
single women in certain age groups are possible factors. (Table B5c.) 


The effects of various kinds of domestic responsibilities can be seen from 
the following summary, which shows the percentages of women in various 
groups who were working on 5 or more days. 

% working on 
5 or more days 
% 


Married 
Single 
Widowed 
Divorced, etc. 

Responsible for children 
NOT responsible for children 
Responsible for elderly, invalids 
NOT responsible for elderly, etc. 
All 


73T 

90-8 

79- 2 

80- 8 
69-7 
82-6 
68-6 
798 

78 6 (Table B5d.) 


Differences between socio-economic groups are striking. The demands 
made by their jobs on women in professional or managerial occupations 
are shown by the fact that 39‘9% of them worked six or seven days of the 
week and a further 34-0% had no set pattern. (It must be remembered that 
the managerial group includes proprietors of small businesses, provided 
they employ at least one other person.) Only among unskilled manual 
workers does the percentage working six or seven days approach the level 
among professional and managerial workers (here it amounts to 38'5%), but 
in this group only 4'3% had not set pattern. 

The five day week predominates among skilled and semi-skilled manual 
workers, where 85 - 4% and 83 '8% respectively worked 5 days. 

The miscellaneous group of “others” includes a high proportion of own 
account workers, which accounts for the high percentage (56‘6%) having 
no set pattern of work. (Table B5e.) 
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(c) Days of the week 

The percentages who worked on each of the 5 days Monday-Friday are 
almost the same (roughly 82%). Among the small group who worked on 
one day only Saturday was most common. 

( Table B6.) 

(d) N umber of hours worked each day 

There is not a great deal of difference between the number of hours 
worked on different days from Monday to Friday. The percentages who 
worked 3-5 hours on Wednesdays and Thursdays are a little higher than 
average, probably an effect of early closing in the distributive trade. 

Only two-fifths of working women worked on Saturday: among those 
who did the percentage who worked for half a day is very little different 
from the percentage who worked a whole day. 

(Table B7.) 

(e) Work patterns 

Women’s working hours were classified in order to show whether they 
fitted into certain categories, defined as follows: 

Within school hours: starting not earlier than 9 a.m. and finishing not 
later than 4 p.m. on any or all of the days Monday-Friday. 

Evening shift, starting not earlier than 5.30 p.m., finishing not later than 
1 1 .59 p.m. on any day or days. 

Early morning shift: starting not earlier than 5 a.m., finishing not later 
than 9 a.m. on any day or days. 

Overnight: starting at or before midnight and finishing after midnight on 
any day or days. 

“Standard” : starting time between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. inclusive, finishing 
time between 4.30 p.m. and 6.30 p.m. on 5 days only. 

“Standard plus half day": as “normal" but with an additional halfday 
starting 8 a.m.-lO a.m., finishing 11. 30a.m.-l. 30p.m. 

The list was not intended to be an exhaustive one but merely to identify 
certain work patterns which are of particular interest. 

The work pattern as defined above is obviously related to the total 
number of hours worked in a week. The "extent of this relationship is shown 
in table B8a. The “standard” pattern was the commonest pattern among 
those working 31-40 hours a week and, if the “standard” plus halfday is 
taken into account, among those working 41-45 hours. The percentage 
working to a pattern other than those defined was highest among those 
working long hours and among those working comparatively short hours 
(11-20). (Later we shall examine starting and finishing times in more 
detail.) 

( Table B8a.) 

Younger women were more likely than older to work “standard” hours 
or to work for the additional half-day. Comparatively few worked within 
school hours, evening shift or early morning shift. 
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The effects of domestic responsibilities on work pattern are, in general, 
as might be expected. Those with family responsibilities (husbands, 
children, elderly relatives): were less likely than others to work a “standard” 
week. However, among those without children, one in eleven was working 
at times which fell within school hours. Evidently this type of working 
week is not entirely the result of the demand of mothers of children for 
working hours which suit their children’s school hours. Tables B8b Qnd 8c j 

The “standard” week was the most common form of working week only 
among junior non-manual workers. Among unskilled manual workers the 
percentages working evening and early morning shifts were higher than in 
other groups, but even here they accounted for only 6'3% and 4‘9% respec- 
tively. The great majority of the unskilled group were working a type of 
week which did not fit in with any of the defined patterns. (Table B8d.) 

Regional variations are quite marked. The “standard” week was the 
commonest form of working week only in the London conurbation. 

( Table B8e.) 

I (f) Starting and finishing times 

The peak starting times on Mondays to Fridays were between 0731 and 
0800 hours, when approximately 1 in 7 started work, and between 0846 and 
0900 hours, when approximately one-quarter did so. Over half the working 
I women started work between 0731 and 0900 hours. If allowance is made 
for those who did not work on each day (roughly 7%) and those whose 
working hours did not follow a set pattern, it can be said that over two- 
thirds of those working a fixed pattern started work between these hours, 
i There was little variation in starting times over the five days. 

Daily variations in finishing times were more marked: the peak finishing 
times on all days were between 1631 and 1700, and between 1701 and 1730, 
but the proportions finishing between these times were higher on Mondays 
and Tuesdays (roughly 19% for each half hour period) than on other days. 
On Wednesdays and Thursdays the effect of early closing days is apparent, 
while on Fridays there appears to be a fairly widespread tendency to finish 

earlier than on other days. , 

(Tables B9 and B10.) 

An analysis of finishing time by starting time shows the existence of a 
few long stretches of work (e.g. starting before 6 in the morning, finishing 
after 8 in the evening) and of some short stretches (e.g. starting between 12 
noon and 1 p.m., finishing between 1 p.m. and 2 p.m.). The great majority 
of work periods, however, were of 7 _ 10 hours duration. It is interesting to 
note that women starting work between 8.3 1 and 9.30 a.m. were more likely 
to work a seven or eight hour stretch, while women who started between 7 
and 8.30 a.m. were more likely to work a 9 or 10 hour stretch, fjahle B 7 /.) 

(NOTE: It would be possible to analyse starting and finishing times in greater detail and also to 
produce tables analysed by such characteristics as socio-economic group etc. buch tables 
would be rather cumbersome and probably of rather specialised interest. It was therefore 
thought better not to include them in this report, but they can be produced if specially required.) 
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5. Willingness to work longer hours (questions C6 and C7) 

Women working 30 or less hours a week (except those in jobs such as 
teaching whose normal working week is less than 30 hours) were asked: 

“Are there any reasons why you are only working part-time’ If yes' 
what reasons?” 

“Would you consider working more than 30 hours a week under any 
circumstances? If yes: what circumstances?” 

Domestic circumstances, principally responsibility for children, account 
tor the larger part of the reasons for part-time working. Among women 
responsible for children under 16 this reason was given by over two-thirds. 
It is interesting that 5 m 0% of women without children under 1 6 felt responsible 
for older children. 

Three-tenths of part-time workers did not want to work longer hours. 
This attitude possibly constitutes the hard core of resistance to working 
longer hours, since it cannot be countered by improvements in child care 
facilities, labour-saving appliances or better care for elderly. 

Health and age are important deterrents in the case of widows. 


Over half (58 7%) of part-time workers said they would not work more 
than 3(J hours a week under any circumstances. 


6. The journey to work (questions C8 and C9) 

(a) Means of transport 

The main means of transport used to go to work are as follows: 


(Table B 12.) 



(Table B 13.) 


Bus 

Walk 

Private car 
Railway, tube 
Other means 
Work at home 


41-4 


27-3 

15-2 

5-7 

7-7 


8-6 
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Variations in the use of different means of transport by women in 
different socio-economic groups are to some extent masked by the varying 
proportions who work at home. 34-0% of professional or managerial 
workers were employed in the home or in premises attached to the home, as 
were 68- 7% of the miscellaneous group (mainly workers on own account). 

If workers at home are excluded we obtain the following percentages 
using the main means of transport. 



Prof. & 
mana- 
gerial 

Non-manual 

Personal 

service 

Manual 

Others 

Inter- 

mediate 

Junior 

Fore- 
men etc. 

Skilled 

Semi- 

skilled 

Un- 

skilled 

Walk 

Bus 

Car 

% 

26-1 

28-3 

40-3 

15-8 
36-5 
40- 1 

% 

22-4 

50-0 

18-4 

4U6 

41-3 

6-5 

% 

(26-7) 

(43-3) 

(16-7) 

% 

3 1 -6 
52-4 
9-2 

% 

31-4 

50-4 

11-5 

7c 

5L2 

381 

5-4 

4(F3 

14-1 

28-1 


The use of a private car was commonest in London and the South East 
and in rural areas. (It must be borne in mind that the work place and home 
were by no means always in the same area. Women living in a rural area 
could work in the London conurbation and use means of transport such as 
tube or bus for part of the journey.) Bus was the most usual means of 
'getting to work in all regions except the South Western, where the percen- 
tage who walked to work slightly exceeded the percentage who went by 
bus. 

(Tables B14a, b, c, d.) 


(b) Duration of journey 

A majority of journeys to work lasted not more than 15 minutes for the 
one way journey: over one-third did not exceed 10 minutes. 


Works at home 

8-6 

10 minutes or less 

37-0 

11-15 minutes 

15-9 

16-30 minutes 

23-2 

Over 30 minutes 

124 

Varies, not stated 

29 

Total 

1000 


Roughly half the part-time workers (defined as those working not more 
than 30 hours a week) had a journey to work which did not exceed 10 
minutes. Only about one-third of those working 31-45 hours had as short 
a journey and about one-sixth of those spent over half an hour in travelling. 
(We have already shown that over two-fifths of those working 46 or more 
hours a week worked at home.) 

In general, younger women spent a longer time than older on the journey 
to work: about one-sixth of the 16-24 year-olds spent over half an hour, 
compared with about one-tenth of those aged 50 and over. 

Non-manual workers (apart from the professional and managerial 
group, where roughly one-third worked at home) spent longer on the average 
on their work journeys than did manual workers. The more highly skilled 
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spent longer than did less highly skilled, possibly an indication that more 
highly skilled work is less likely to be found close to the home. 

The percentage of long journeys to work was highest in the London 
conurbation, where over one-quarter of work journeys lasted for more than 
half an hour. The percentage of short journeys was highest in the South 
Western region (it will be remembered that this region included the highest 
percentage of walkers to work). 

(Tables B15a, b, c, d.) 

7. Meals at work (questions C 1 0 and C 1 1) 

(a) Canteens and luncheon vouchers 

The percentages of working women who had a canteen at their place of 
work or who received luncheon vouchers were as follows: 



% 

Canteen 

46-5 

Luncheon vouchers 

5-3 

Work at home 

86 

No canteen or luncheon 


vouchers 

396 

Total 

1000 


Among those working not more than 10 hours a week, 70T% had no 
canteen or luncheon vouchers, compared with 33 -8% of those working 
4 1 -45 hours. (Those working more than 45 hours were once again a-typical, 
because of the high proportion among them who worked at home.) 

Younger women were more likely than older to have facilities. This to 
some extent reflects the fact that younger women were more likely than 
older to be working full-time. 

Differences between socio-economic groups are marked but do not 
follow a consistent pattern. 

Regional differences are also marked and not easy to explain. For 
example, only 30‘9% of workers in the South West, compared with 50 - 0% of 
workers in the South had canteens at work. The differences are not com- 
pletely accounted for by differing degrees of urbanisation, because the 
differences between urban and rural areas are less than those between some 
regions. 

(Tables B 1 6a, b, c, d.) 


(b) Going home for mid-day meal 

49-7% of working women never or hardly ever went home for their 
mid-day meal. If we leave out of account those who worked at home and 
those who only or never worked mornings, we obtain the following figures, 
for those who worked away from home for periods spanning the mid-day 
break. 

Never or hardly ever goes home 
Sometimes goes home 
Always goes home 
Not stated 

Total 1000 


66-2 

7-2 

25-4 

1-2 
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As might be expected, women working shorter hours included higher 
proportions of those who did not work over the mid-day break. Among 
those working 31-45 hours a week roughly seven out of ten never went 
home to their mid-day meal. 

Three-quarters of those aged 16-19 never went home at mid-day, 
compared with 35 -2% of those aged 60 and over. The trend is not quite 
regular and is affected by the varying proportions in different age groups 
who did not work over mid-day. 

The proportions of married and single women who went home at mid- 
day differed considerably, but if workers at home and mornings only and 
afternoons only workers are excluded, the difference is less striking, although 
it can be still be said that married women were more likely than single to go 
home. 



Married 

% 

Siri^le 

Never goes home 

62-2 

72-7 

Sometimes goes home 

7-9 

6'0 

Always goes home 

28-7 

20-3 

Not stated 



Total 

1000 

100-0 


The percentages of workers at home and of mornings-only or afternoons- 
only workers varies considerably in different socio-economic groups. 
Excluding these gives the following percentages. 



Prof. & 
manag. 

Non-manual 

Persona 

services 

Manual 

Others 

1 nter- 
mediate 

Junior 

Fore- 
man & 
skilled 

Semi- 

skilled 

Un- 

skilled 

Never goes home 
Sometimes goes home 
Always goes home 
Not stated 

% 

57-8 

13-3 

25-8 

3-2 

7F6 

11-0 

15-6 

1-9 

% 

67* 

7-6 

24-6 

•7 

% 

63-5 

9-2 

25-3 

2-0 

6? 6 
3-6 
27-4 
•4 

7?0 

4-2 

22-0 

•8 

42% 

2-6 

52-5 

2-0 

5F0 

7-6 

35-8 

5-6 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 

1 oo-o 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


Less highly skilled workers were more likely than others to go home 
for their mid-day meal. 

Regional variations are quite considerable. Workers in the more highly 
urbanised regions were more likely not to go home at mid-day. 

The relationship between going home and having facilities for meals at 
their place of work is shown by the following analyses. Workers at home 
and those who worked mornings only or afternoons only have been ex- 
cluded from both tables. 

It is apparent that, where a canteen or luncheon vouchers are provided 
women workers are less likely to go home at mid-day. A majority of those 
who go home had no facilities for meals at their place of work. 
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Whether goes home mid-day 

Total 

Never 

Sometimes 

Always 

Has canteen 

Has luncheon vouchers etc. 
Has neither 

5T5 

65 

40-0 

% 

62-6 

8-6 

28-8 

38T 

8-3 

52-9 

% 

34-0 

■6 

65-4 

Total 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

100-0 





Whether has facilities 

Total 

Canteen 

Luncheon 
Vouchers etc. 

Neither 

Never goes home 
Sometimes goes home 
Always goes home 

% 

670 

7-3 

25-7 

% 

78-3 

5-3 

16-4 

% 

88-5 

9-3 

2-2 

% 

48-2 

9-6 

42-2 

Total 

100-0 

100 0 

100-0 

1000 

( Tables BI7i 

/, b, c, cl, e.) 


8. Size of work establishment (question C 1 2) 
Working women were asked: 


How many workers are there, including yourself, at the place where 
you work?” 


Their answers were as follows: 


One (i.e. informant) 

9-9 

2-9 

23-3 

10-99 

28-9 

100-999 

23-7 

1 000 or more 


Varies, don't know 

5-2 

Total 

100-0 


Those working shorter hours, and very long hours, older women, non- 
manual and personal service workers were all more likely to be working 
in smaller establishments (i.e. those with fewer than 10 employees). Regional 
variations exhibited no consistent pattern, but women living in rural areas 
were more likely than urban dwellers to work in smaller establishments. 

The percentage of married women and widows who worked in smaller 
establishments was significantly higher than the percentage of single 
women who did so. This may indicate a preference on the part of women 
returning to work for a smaller establishment: on the other hand it may 
indicate that the types of work which they can readily obtain and which 
suit their domestic arrangements are those done in work places where there 
are few workers (e.g. private cleaning, school meals etc.). 

(Tables B18a, b, c, d, e.) 

9. Wages and salaries (question Cl 3) 

(a) Payment intervals 

Working women were first asked: 
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“Are your wages/salary paid: weekly; fortnightly; monthly; quarterly; 

or at some other interval?” 

The great majority (76'6%) of working women were paid weekly. 16% 
were paid monthly. Only among intermediate non-manual workers were 
monthly paid in a majority and among manual workers the proportion paid 
other than weekly was negligible. 

3 -7% of all workers were paid on completion of work or drew from their 
business. A further 2 -4% were paid irregularly or did not state the interval. 
These have been excluded from the earnings tables. 

(Table B 19.) 


(b) Earnings during last payment interval 

Women were asked to state their actual earnings (i.e., their full wages/ 
salary before off-takes, including bonus, piecework, etc.) for their last 
complete payment interval. Total earnings, of course, relate to working 
weeks of widely different lengths. They are of interest because they show 
the total financial rewards of going out to work. Later we deal with hourly 
earnings, which give a basis for assessing actual rates of pay and for making 
comparisons between women in different socio-economic groups. 

40’3% of weekly paid workers earned less than £6 during their last full 
week: 1 9*6% earned less than £4. It should be noted that 35 '6% were part- 
timers, i.e., they worked not more than 30 hours a week. Even among those 
working 36 or more hours a week, however, one-tenth earned less than £6, 
and only 9 - 4% earned £ 1 6 or more. 

Among monthly paid workers 20 5% earned less than £36 in the last 
month (i.e., less than £9 a week). Only 18*5% of monthly paid workers 
worked not more than 30 hours a week; these accounted for practically all 
those who earned less than £21. Earnings were not directly related to hours 
worked: the highest paid group were those working 21-30 hours a week, 
where 39 - 4% earned more than £8 1 . 

Among both weekly and monthly paid workers there were a number of 
women working long hours whose earnings were very low: 1 0*7% of weekly 
paid and 91% of monthly paid who worked 41 or more hours a week 
earned less than the equivalent of £6 a week. 

(Tables B20a,b, c, d.) 


(c) Hourly earnings 

Hourly earnings were calculated from the actual earnings, the payment 
interval and the usual hours of work. It is possible that there may occasion- 
ally be some anomalies because, for example, some unusual overtime was 
worked during the last complete payment interval. These discrepancies are 
unlikely to amount to a great deal, and the calculated hourly earnings 
provide a useful basis for comparison between the rates of pay of women in 
different socio-economic groups, where the hours of work differ widely. 

(Fortnightly paid and quarterly paid workers were too few in number for 
detailed analysis of actual earnings. They have, however, been included in 
the analysis of hourly earnings). 

3 1 *2% of working women earned less than 4/- an hour: 53 *3% earned 
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less than 5/-. At the other end of the scale only 1 ■ 5 % earned as much as 
1 41- an hour. (Only 3 ’6% earned as much as 1 0/- an hour). 

The level of hourly rates was highest among women in intermediate 
non-manual occupations, but even here 14-7% earned less than 5/- an hour 
and only 28‘2% earned as much as 10/-. 

Differences between the rates of pay of skilled and unskilled are not very 
great: the percentages of manual workers earning less than 5/- an hour were: 

Skilled 62-8 

Semi-skilled 66 - 4 

Unskilled 78-3 

No skilled manual worker earned as much as 12/- an hour: only 1*2% 
earned as much as 10/- an hour. 

60-7% of weekly paid workers, compared with 19'0% of monthly paid, 
earned less than 51- an hour. At the other end of the scale '4% of weekly 
paid, compared with 17-4% of monthly paid, earned 10/- or more. 

(Tables B21a and b.) 

NOTE: A check was made on the very low-paid workers. It was found that they consisted 
mainly ot selt-employed proprietors of small businesses, very young women and very unskilled 
workers). 


1 0. Length of time in present job (question C 1 4) 

A majority of working women had been in their present job for more 
than three years. 


6 months or less 

14-6 

Over 6 months — 3 years 

33-6 

Over 3 years 

50-3 

Works for more than one 


employer 

1-5 


Total 


100.0 


The length of time in the present job is, naturally, related to age. How- 
ever, even among younger women an appreciable proportion appear to 
have stayed in their present job for all or nearly all the time since they 
started work. The percentage who had been in the job for not more than six 
months was highest in the 25-29 age group, possibly indicating that this is a 
job-changing age. 

It is interesting to note that long service is, if anything, slightly commoner 
among married women than single. It is commoner still among widowed 
and divorced women. This is to some extent a reflection of the different age 
compositions but it also shows that married women are not inherently less 
stable than single. 

As a generalisation it can be said that long service is commoner among 
the more highly skilled. Very short service is commoner among manual 
than non-manual workers. The highest proportions of those with more than 
10 years’ service in their present job are found in the professional and 
managerial group and the miscellaneous group (the latter, it will be remem- 
bered, is mainly composed of workers on own account). The indications 
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here, as elsewhere in this report, are that qualifications, skill and respon- 
sibility in ajpb encourage women to remain in that job. 

(Tables B22a, b, c.) 


1 1 . Satisfaction with present job (question C 1 5) 

Working women were asked a “prompted” question: 

“Taking everything into account, would you say that you are: very 
satisfied; fairly satisfied; not very satisfied; very dissatisfied with your 
presentjob?” 

A majority affirmed that they were very satisfied with their jobs. 


Very satisfied 

55-4 

Fairly satisfied 

37-3 

Not very satisfied 

5-4 

Very dissatisfied 

1-2 

Don’t know 

•7 

Total 

1000 


It is probably not surprising that, at a time of full employment, a majority 
of working women were satisfied. Nevertheless, 43 '9% felt that their jobs 
left something to be desired, although comparatively few felt positively 
antagonistic. 

Taking “very satisfied” as the criterion, the level of satisfaction was 
lowest among the 16-19 and 25-29 year olds. The first group probably 
includes many who were in their first jobs, which might not have come up to 
their expectations. Later, we shall show that the percentage seriously 
thinking of changing their jobs is higher than the average among 16-19 and 
25-29 year olds. The 25-29 year olds are of an age to assess the prospects 
of their jobs and it may be for this reason that the level of satisfaction was 
lower. 

There is no evidence that married women and widows are more frequently 
compelled to take uncongenial work than are single women. In fact, the 
level of satisfaction was a little lower among single women. This may be 
due to the different career attitudes of many married and single women. 

Semi-skilled manual workers exhibited the lowest level of satisfaction 
of any socio-economic group. It is difficult to understand why this group 
should be less satisfied than the unskilled manual and personal service 
workers (who in fact, were among the most satisfied groups). Possibly those 
with little or no skills settle happily into undemanding jobs, while those with 
more ability are dissatisfied with the limited opportunities open to them. 

(Tables B23a, b, c.) 


1 2. Possibility of changing present job (question C 1 6) 

One measure of the attractiveness of a job is the intention to remain in it. 
There are, of course many other factors to be taken into account when 
considering whether to change a job, not the least being the availability of 
suitable alternative work. However, the intention to change a job is a 
positive indication of dissatisfaction. Working women were therefore asked: 
“Are you seriously thinking of changing your job at present?” 
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9*9% said they were. Thus, although nearly half thought their jobs left 
something to be desired, only about one woman in ten was thinking of taking 
the positive step of changing. 

Broadly speaking, the percentage seriously thinking of changing was 
highest in those groups where the level of satisfaction with the present job 
was lowest, but in no group did the percentage thinking of changing approach 
the level of the percentage not entirely satisfied. As well as other factors, 
there may be an element of “better the devil one knows than the angel one 
doesn’t” in women’s attitudes. 


(Tables B24, a, b, c.) 

Comparatively few of those who were seriously thinking of changing 
their jobs had done anything about it, as the following shows: 



Women thinking 
of changing jobs 

Steps taken 


% 

None 

53-8 

Approached prospective employers 

190 

Looked at advertisements 

15-0 

Been to Employment Exchange 

4-6 

Enquired of friends, relatives 

4-3 

Been to private agency 

30 

Taking a course of training 

2-3 

Leaving district, emigrating 

2-5 

Other steps 

5-3 

Already found another job 

2-8 
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SECTION C 


GOING BACK TO WORK 

CONTENTS 


I INTRODUCTION 
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5. Reasons for going (back) to work 

6. Steps taken to find work 

7. The jobs they intend to take up 

8. Problems of looking after husband 

9. Women who will probably not go (back) to work (their reasons) 


1 INTRODUCTION 

Women who are not at present working outside their homes form the 
only major source for recruitment to the labour force in the immediate 
future. The factors which will encourage women to go out to work are thus 
of prime importance. These are investigated in this section of the Report, 
which deals with the question of the types of women who are likely and not 
likely to go out to work in the future and with the reasons for their decisions. 
It also investigates the kinds of work which those who intend to return 
will take up. 

Details of the problems of child care and the care of the elderly and 
infirm are dealt with in Sections E and F of this Report, where comparisons 
are made between women who are working at present, those who intend to 
go out to work and those who do not intend to do so. 

In order to be strictly accurate the term “going (back) to work” should be 
generally used: we show in Section D that the percentage of non-working 
women who had never worked was only 5-2%, so for the overwhelming 
majority of non-working women the term “returning to work would be 
correct. This form of words has therefore sometimes been used in order to 
avoid repetition. 
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II GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
Who are most likely to go (back) to work? 

Roughly 16% of the women who were not working at the time of the 
survey thought they were practically certain to return to work. A further 
14% said they were likely to do so. On this showing less than one-third of 
all women aged 16-64 can be considered lost to the labour force. 

Women who would probably return to work were younger on the average 
than those who were working at the time of interview and a higher proportion 
were responsible for children under 16. Nearly three-quarters of those who 
intended to return within a year were responsible for children under 1 6. 

Highly educated women were more likely than others to intend to go 
(back) to work. In contrast to this, wives of professional and managerial 
workers were less likely. The wives of skilled manual workers were more 
likely than any others to intend to return. 

Reasons for returning to work 

The need for money (named by 71% of women who would probably 
return) was the principal reason given for going out to work. Nevertheless, 
reasons other than financial ones together outnumbered financial considera- 
tions. Boredom at home (named by two-fifths) was also important, particularly 
for women in non-manual households and for more highly educated women. 
For the latter, boredom and the satisfaction of doing a job both outweighed 
financial considerations. 

Seriousness of intentions 

Nearly half of the women who said they intended to go out to work 
within 6 months had taken positive steps to find work: nearly one-quarter 
of those who intended to go (back) in 6-12 months’ time had done so. This 
is a measure of the seriousness of intent of these women. It would not be 
expected that every woman would take steps in advance, particularly in 
.occupations where there is no shortage of jobs. Comparatively few women 
had registered at employment exchanges: the most popular methods of 
securing work were a direct approach to employers and answering advertise- 
ments. 

Jobs they would take up 

Nearly one-third of the women who would probably go (back) to work 
intended to take a job in the services group (shop work, hotel work, domestic 
work etc.). Non-manual occupations exceeded manual in popularity. 
A small majority (59 2%) were going back to the work they had previously 
done: the great majority (83'9%) were going to do the kind of work they 
most wanted. The dissatisfied minority for the most part aspired to jobs at 
a higher level: domestic responsibilities and the lack of adequate qualifica- 
tions were the principal causes of dissatisfaction. 

Difficulty in looking after husbands 

Very few married women anticipated any difficulties in looking after 
their husbands when they went out to work, either because their husbands 
were able and willing to look after themselves or because they intended to 
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arrange their working hours to enable them to carry out their necessary 
domestic duties. 

Reasons for not going (back) to work 

The principal reasons given for probably not returning to work were: 
“don’t want or have no need to work”; “need to look after children”; 
“other domestic commitments” (each was given by a little less than 30%). 
The two last-named may alter with time, the first-named would need a 
major change of attitude. 

A majority of those who would probably not go out to work in the future 
could either think of no circumstances in which they might do so, or else 
mentioned circumstances of extreme adversity, such as the loss of their 
husbands. 

Ill FUTURE WORK PLANS OF NON-WORKING WOMEN 

1 . Likelihood of going (back) to work (question D 1 ) 

Non-working women were asked: 

“Is it practically certain that at some future date you yourself will go 
(back) to work?” (Question Dl). 

Their answers were classified on a four point scale and were, in total, 
as follows: 

All non-working women 


Yes, practically certain 1 6-4 

Likely 13 '8 

Uncertain 1 5 '9 

Unlikely ever to do so 53 - 9 


Total 100-0 


Thus* roughly one non-working woman in seven said she was almost 
certain to go (back) to work, and a further one in seven said she was likely 
to do so. 

At this stage in the interview no limitations were placed on the informant’s 
interpretation of the question. Later questions sought to investigate the 
seriousness of her intentions and to define more precisely the time at which 
she was likely to return. Here, the answers indicate that about 30% of non- 
working women are at least favourably disposed to the idea of returning to 
work. 

Likelihood of return varied considerably in different demographic 
groups, the most marked differences being between younger and older 
women. In the lowest age groups less than one-quarter believed they had 
given up work for ever, while in the highest nearly 9 out of 10 had done so. 

(Table Cla.) 

Some of the differences between other demographic groups can be 
attributed, at least in part if not in entirety, to their different age composition. 
For example, the answers given by women with and without children under 
16 were as follows: 
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With 

Without 


children 

children 

Practically certain to go (back) 

23-2 

6-3 

Likely to go 

190 

61 

Uncertain 

18-3 


Unlikely 

39-4 

75-3 

Total 

1000 

1000 


The effect of age is apparent in the answers given by widows, who were 
older on the average than other women: 



Marital status 

Married 

Single 

Widowed 

Divorced 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Practically certain 

1 6-9 

14-7 

7-1 


Likely 

14-7 

2-9 

4-9 


Uncertain 

15-9 

10-8 

17-4 


Unlikely 

52-4 

71-6 

70-7 

42-1 

Total 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

100-0 


Women whose full-time education finished at the age of 1 5 were younger 
on the average than those who finished at 14 or earlier. This masks to some 
extent the effect of different educational level on the likelihood of returning 
to work. If the two groups (14 and under; 15) are combined, the trend is 
apparent. 



14 and 
under 

15 

Total 1 5 
and under 

16 18 

1 9 and. 
over 

Practically certain 

% 

10-6 

261 

1 6-0 


% 

Likely 

9-7 

21-3 

13-8 



Uncertain 

14-7 

18-5 




Unlikely 

65 0 

34- 1 

54-2 

53-6 

44-9 

Total 

1000 

1000 

I oo-o 

1000 

1000 


... ^ akm g allowance for the age difference in this way reveals the greater 
likelihood of more highly educated women returning. 

Women living in households where the head was unoccupied are likely 
to be older than the average (they are often the wives of old age pensioners 
or are widows and hence their own heads of households). Once again, their 
expressed intentions of returning to work reflect this (71% of women in 
households where the head was not working did not expect to return to 
work, compared with 51% where the head was working). 

Regional variations, and those between women from households of 
different income and social class cannot be attributed to age differences 
between groups, since there is nb consistent age bias in any of the groups. 

Details of these variations are given in tables Clb-f. 
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(a) Region 

Regional variations are quite marked and do not appear to form a 
consistent pattern. To some extent the areas which have traditionally had a 
high level of employment for women are those in which the highest propor- 
tions expected to go (back) to work. These include the London conurbation 
and the North West. On the other hand, in some areas where women’s 
employment has not in the past been at a very high level, the percentages 
who expected to go (back) to work were also high. 

The difference between urban and rural dwellers was considerable: only 
about one-quarter of rural dwellers expected to return compared with about 
one-third of urban dwellers. 


(b) Social class 

Women in households where the head was a non-manual worker were 
less likely to expect to go (back) to work than were those in manual house- 
holds. The women who were most likely to go (back) were those in house- 
holds with heads who were skilled manual workers. Women whose heads of 
household were unoccupied were least likely to go (back), mainly because 
most of these were older. Among women with working heads of households, 
those with a professional or managerial head were least likely to go (back). 

(Table C I c.) 


(c) Household income 

It follows from what has been said about social class that it would be 
unlikely that intentions to return would be related either directly or inversely 
to total household income. In fact the group most likely to go (back) con- 
sisted of women in households with a total income of £10~£20 last week. 
The least likely were those in very low income households (£5 or less)- 
these were mainly households whose head was an old age pensioner. 

(Table C Id.) 


(d) Husband’s income and socio-economic group 

In a majority of cases, though not in all, the head of household would be 
the husband of the married woman interviewed and the household income 
would be the income of the husband. An analysis of intention to go (back) 
to work by husband’s income shows that wives whose husbands income 
was between £10 and £20 a week were more likely than other married 
women to intend to go (back). This corresponds to the finding in respect of 
total household income. 

The wives of skilled manual workers were more likely than any other 
group, except the small group of wives of men in the forces, to intend 
to return. 

(Tables Cle and If.) 


2. Actual and potential economic activity 

A comparison of the actual and potential economic activity levels in 
different groups of the population gives some indication of the future 
composition of the female labour force. 
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The work situation, actual and potential, of all women aged 16-64 can 
be summarised as follows: 



All women 


aged 16-64 

Working full-time 

32-4 

Working part-time 


Other gainfully employed 

2-5 

Total gainfully employed 

52-7 

Students 

1*8 

Practically certain to go (back) 

7-5 

Likely to go (back) 

6-3 

Total who will probably go (back) 

138 

Uncertain 

7-2 

Unlikely to go back 

24-5 

Total 

1000 


On this showing, only about one-quarter of the women aged 16-64 can 
be considered completely lost to the labour force. Even taking into account 
those who are uncertain, less than one-third had no intention of returning. 

Economic activity is more closely related to age than to any other 
single factor. 


• '1 add , together the percentages of all eligible women who (a) were 
gainfully employed at the time of the survey; (b) thought it practically 
certain; (c) thought it likely they would return to work, we obtain the 
following percentages of what might be called “work-minded” women in 
each age group. 



“Work-minded” 

16-19 

79-6 

20-24 

82-2 

25-29 

70-5 

30-34 


35-39 

68-8 

40-44 

69-2 

45-49 

70-9 

50-54 

605 

55-59 

53-3 

60-64 

37-4 

All women 

66-5 


(+ 17-9% students) 
(+ 2 - [% students) 


ao ^*? ese P erce ntages are rfcmarkably constant between the ages of 25 and 
49. At lower ages the percentages are higher, while at higher ages they 
fall away rapidly. 


The survey was taken at a given point in time, and these figures show the 
position as it was then. What cannot be judged is whether “work-minded- 
ness is on the increase, that is to say, whether women who were 25 at the 
time of the survey will still include among their number a higher percentage 
of work-minded” by the time they reach the age of 50 than did women who 
were 50 at the time of the survey. It is interesting, however, that women 
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aged 45-49 were much more work minded than those in the older age 
groups. This group was one which particularly felt the impact of the growth 
of women’s employment early in World War II. (Table C2a.) 

A consideration of some factors which are not closely connected with 
age (region and social class) gives further indications of the source of present 
and future workers. 


(a) Region and type of area 

The following shows, in rank order, the percentage of “work-minded” 


:gion and in urban and rural areas: 


Rank order 


“Work-minded” 


if students 


% 


included 

Region 
South East 

69-8 

(+ 1 -8% students) 

0) 

North West 

68-8 

(+ 1 • 5 % students) 

(2) 

West Midlands 

67-5 

(+ 1 -4% students) 

(4) 

East Anglia 

67-4 

(+ 1 -9% students) 

(3) 

Yorks & Humberside 

65-9 

(+2-7% students) 

(5) 

East Midlands 

65-9 

(+ 1 • 2 % students) 

(6) 

South West 

64-5 

(+ 1 ■ 4 % students) 

(8) 

Scotland 

64-3 

(+ 1 • 7 % students) 

(7) 

Wales 

57-8 

(+ 2 - 9% students) 

(9) 

Northern 

560 

(+ 1 • 2 % students) 

(10) 

Type of area 




Conurbations 

70-3 

(+ 1 • 7 % students) 

(1) 

Other towns 

66-4 

(+ 1-8% students) 

(2) 

Rural areas 

59-8 

(+ 1 -9% students) 

(3) 


in 


Apart from two regions where the percentages are unusually low 
(Northern and Wales) the percentage of “work-minded” women is fairly 
constant in all regions. (In the London conurbation there were 74’3% of 
“work-minded” women and 2’0% students.) 

The more highly urbanised the locality the more likely it is that women 
living there will be “work-minded”. 

(Table C2b.) 

(b) Social class of head of household 

Social class of head of household provides a broad indication of one 
aspect of environment. There are appreciable differences in work-minded- 
ness in women from households in different social classes. 

“Work-minded” 

60'8 (+3 ’4% students) 

69-7 (+2-9% students) 

80-2 (- -9% students) 

65-3 (+ 3-1% students) 

7T6 (+ - 8% students) 

71- 4 (+ -9% students) 

72- 1 (+ -9% students) 

71-6 (+ ‘9% students) 

46-7 (+2-2% students) 


Professional and managerial 
Skilled non-manual 
Semi-skilled non-manual 
All non-manual 
Skilled manual 
Semi-skilled manual 
Unskilled manual 
All manual 
Unoccupied 


In non-manual households work-mindedness was at a higher level in the 
less highly skilled classes and in fact was at the highest level of all in semi- 
skilled non-manual households. On the other hand the level was almost 
constant in all manual classes. (Table C2c.) 
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3. When women expect to go (back) to work (question D3) 

Women who said they were “practically certain" or "likely" to go (back) 
to work were asked: 

"How soon do you think you are likely to go (back) to work?” 

Their answers indicate that, for an appreciable proportion, their return 
to work was not likely to occur for a considerable time. Two out of five did 
not intend to go (back) until after more than 3 years. Even among those who 
said they were "practically certain" to go (back), 37-4% did not expect to 
go (back) for more than three years. 

Over half the women aged under 35 intended to defer their return to 
work for at least three years. Although a higher proportion of older than of 
younger women (one-third compared with one-fifth) intended to return 
within the next year, an appreciable proportion (29-3%) of the former could 
not give a date for their return. Women without the responsibility for 
children were particularly vague about the date of their return: two-fifths 
intended to return within the next year, but 44'4% could not say when they 
would do so. 

( Table C3.) 


As would appear reasonable, those who intended to return fairly soon 
included a higher proportion of women who were “practically certain" 
they would return. 



Total 

Time of return 

Within 
6 months 

6 months 
1 year 

1 year 
3 years 

3 years 
5 years 

Over 

5 

years 

Don't 

know 

Practically certain 
Likely 

% 

54-3 

45-7 

% 

73-7 

26-3 

7c 

67-6 

32-4 

% 

57-6 

42-4 

% 

59-2 

40-8 

7c 

43-3 

56-7 

% 

38-1 

61-9 

Total 

1000 

I00-.0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

The groups who intended to return at different times 
composition and in the extent of their responsibility for child 

iffer in 
ren. 

heir age 


Total 

Time of return 

Within 
6 months 

6 months 
1 year 

1 year 
3 years 

3 years 
5 years 

Over 

5 

years 

Don’t 

know 

Age 16-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-64 
Not stated 

1 6^9 
24-4 
19-8 
38-5 
0-4 

i?o 
1 1-4 
15-5 
57-5 
0-6 

% 

17-6 

17- 6 

18- 9 
45-9 

I(L5 

29-0 

19-2 

40-7 

0-6 

% 

20-7 

33-5 

23-5 

22-3 

% 

24-0 

33-5 

26-2 

15-9 

0-4 

1L8 

14-9 

1^4 

59-3 

0-5 

Total 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

Responsible 
for children 
Yes 
No 

83-4 

16-6 

70-1 

29-9 

77-0 

23-0 

93-0 

7-0 

97-8 

2-2 

95-7 

4-3 

60-8 

39-2 

Total 

I oo-o 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 
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The difference in age composition is particularly striking. It can to some 
extent be accounted for by the fact that women who returned in 5 years' 
time would then be 5 years older than they were at the time of interview, 
but it seems that there may be an accumulation or back-log of older women 
entering or re-entering the labour force at the present time, which might 
account for the high proportion of older women among those who intended 
to return to work in the near future. 

It is apparent that many women with children were intending to defer 
their return to work till their children were older. Nevertheless, seven- 
tenths of the women who intended to return to work in the next 6 months 
were responsible for children under 16. This gives some indication of the 
extent of the need for facilities for child care (we deal in detail with this 
point in a later section). (Table C3.) 


4. Characteristics of potential recruits 


(a) Certainty of return 

A comparison of the characteristics of women who were practically 
certain, likely, uncertain, unlikely to go (back) to work shows matked 
trends in many respects. 

In view of the importance of the age factor this has been analysed in 
detail in Table C4a, an extract from which is given here: 


Age 16-29 
30-44 
45-59 
60-64 
Not stated 


Total 


Working 


29-6 

31-7 

329 

56 

0-2 


1000 


Practically 
certain to 
return 


45-6 

43-5 

9-4 

1-3 

0-2 


100-0 


Likely to 
return 


36-3 

44-2 

17-0 

1-9 

06 


1000 


NOT likely 
to return 


111 

28-3 

40-6 

19-8 

0-2 


1000 


Women who were not likely to return to work were older on the average 
than those who expected to return and those who were working at the time 
of interview. Over 80% of the women expecting to return were under 45 
and the average age of the potential recruits was less at the time of inter- 
view than that of women actually at work. It must be remembered that by 
no means all the potential recruits intended to return immediately, but even 
allowing for some delay, it seems that, if expressed intentions are carried 
out, the future female labour force will be younger on the average than the 
present one. 

Other characteristics are shown in T able C4b. 

Among the more striking differences are the following. 

Women who were practically certain to go (back) to work were more 
likely to come from households in which the head was a manual worker 
(particularly a skilled manual worker). A comparatively low proportion of 
potential recruits came from women in non-manual households (the pro- 
portion of women from professional and managerial households was 
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particularly low). This echoes the comparatively low proportion of working 
housewives to be found in non-manual households. It may indicate that 
going out to work is still not favourably regarded by many housewives in 
the non-manual social classes. 

Potential recruits were more likely to have responsibility for children 
at the time of the survey (it has already been pointed out that this is largely 
a function of their greater youthfulness). In another section of the Report 
we shal examine in detail the extent of their responsibility for children of 
different ages. Here it must suffice to say that an appreciable proportion of 
those women who are likely to enter the labour market in future will have 
some children for whose care some kind of provision must be made. 

Ukehhood of return to work does not appear to be related to total 
household mcome. either directly or inversely. This can be accounted for 
by the higher proportions of widows and of old age pensioners among those 
who were unlikely to work again. 

(Table C4b.) 

(b) Women going (back) at different times 

Women who intended to go (back) in a comparatively short time are of 
particular immediate importance. 

Those who intended to go (back) within a year were older on the average 
h , an j!j ers ( 53 ' 9% were aged 35 or over, compared with 15-9% of those 

sTinnnse ,h°! 5 * * 8 * * * * * ° back for at least 5 y^s). 14 is reasonable to 

suppose that if an older woman envisages going out to work at all she will 
think of doing so fairly soon, whereas a younger woman, particularly with 
family responsibilities, may be almost certain of going n work eventually 
but not in the immediate future. 72 2% of those intending to go to work 
within a year were responsible for children: this was much less than the 
percentages in the remaining groups, in all of which it exceeded 90% (apart 
from the group who could not say when they would return, and who were 
less certain of working than those who could give-a positive time for starting 
work). The indications are that there will be problems of child care for 
many women who enter the labour market in the fairly near future. 

(Table C4c.) 


5. Reasons for going (back) to work (question D2) 

Women who said they were “practically certain” or “likely” to go (back) 

to work were asked: 

“Why will you be going back to work?” 

65 3% said they needed money and a further 5'3% said they wanted to 

earn money for wants above the necessity level. The distinction between 

these two answers may in many cases be a semantic difference only- what 

is one woman’s luxury may be another woman’s necessity. It is probably 

safest to say therefore, that seven out of ten potential recruits to the labour 
market said they would be going to work because they needed money. 

Obviously money is a prime consideration, otherwise women would 
adopt some other method for passing the time. Nevertheless, it is by no 
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means the only inducement. Women named on the average 1 *7 reasons for 
going to work, so it follows that many of those who mentioned the need for 
money also ipentioned other factors. Boredom at home (mentioned by 
39-0%) and a desire for companionship (25*8%) were each named by more 
than a quarter of those who intended going to work. 

Very different reasons were given by women in different population 
groups. The need for money was paramount among the non-married, the 
badly off and the 16-24 year olds, whereas among the comparatively small 
group of highly educated women it came below boredom and the satisfaction 
of doing a job. Boredom was more prevalent among women in non-manual 
households and among married women. 

The desire to use training was of almost negligible importance, except 
to the most highly educated group. 

We may summarise by saying that, while money is the overriding 
reason for all except the most highly educated, boredom and a desire for 
companionship are also important, while job satisfaction and use of training 

are important only to the highly educated. , , . 

(Tables C5a, b, c.) 


6. Steps taken to find work (question D4) 

In an attempt to assess the seriousness of the intention to go (back) to 
work, women who said they were practically certain or likely to go back to 
work were asked: 

“Have you taken any definite steps to find work yet?” 

15*6% of those who intended to go (back) had already taken definite 
steps to obtain work: a few had taken more than one kind of action. 

As might be expected, very few of those who did not intend to go (back), 
to work for more than a year had taken any definite steps. Among those who 
intended to go (back) within the next 6 months, nearly half had taken at least 
one step, as had one-quarter of those who intended to go back in 6- 12 months’ 
time. At the time of the survey there was an unsatisfied demand for women 
workers in many areas, and there was little difficulty in finding work foi 
any but specialist workers. It is probable, therefore, that many women felt 
that there was no point in taking steps until the time they actually intended 
to start. In these circumstances it can be said that those women who said 
they intended to go (back) within the following year were, in the mam, 
serious in their intentions. 

The difference between those who said they were “practically certain” 
to go (back) and those who said they were “likely” was perhaps not as great 
as might have been expected: 19% of the former, compared with 1 1% of the 
latter, had taken some definite action. 

The direct approach to employers, either in person or through the medium 
of newspaper advertisements, was the most favoured course of action. 
Comparatively few women had made use of the Employment Exchange. 
It is possible, of course, that when it came to the point, those who had not 
already taken any steps might take different courses of action from those 

taken by women who took steps in advance. 

(Table C 6.) 
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7. The jobs women intend to take up (questions D5 and 6) 

Women who would probably go (back) to work were asked: 

"What occupation do you expect to take up when you start work 
(again)?” 

84-5% were able to state the kind of job they expected to do: the per- 
centage was a little higher among those practically certain of going back. 

The occupations named can be classified in broad groups as follows: 

Women who will 
probably go (back) 


Professional jq-j 

Non-manual 21-5 

Service industries 32-7 

Manual jg.g 

Unclassifiable and others 5-0 

Don't know, anything available 155 


The three most popular individual types of work were clerical work 
(named by 1 8 T %); shop work ( 1 5-9%); factory work ( 1 3-5%). 

There was not a great deal of difference between the occupations 
named by those practically certain and those likely to go (back): the per- 
centage naming factory work among the former group was higher and the 
percentage naming shop work was lower than among the latter. 

Differences between those intending to go (back) almost immediately 
and those whose return would be delayed for some time were not con- 
sistent. 

(Table C7a.) 

Women who had worked before and who had named a specific occupa- 
tion which they intended to take up were asked: 

“Is this the same occupation as you last had?” 

A minor complication was caused by women who had named more than 
one possible occupation, of which one was the same and one different from 
their previous occupation. These are shown separately in the table and it 
can be said that a majority (59-2%) intended to return to their previous 
occupation. Among women intending to take up occupations in the services 
group a majority of those making a clear-cut statement (49 -3%, compared 
with 45 - 0%) said this was a different occupation. 

(Table C7b.) 


Women who named a specific occupation were asked: 

Is the occupation you intend to take up the one you most want to 
follow?” 

If no: “What occupation would you prefer to follow?” 

Why is it that you are thinking of taking up an occupation which you 
don’t really want to follow?” 

83 9% said they were going to do the kind of work they most wanted to 
do. The percentages who were satisfied in each of the intended occupation 
groups were as follows: 
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Professional 
Non-manual 
Services 
Manual 
Others 


96-2 

81-6 

78-4 

86-5 

804 


Vincis 

Only 138 women in all expressed a preference for occupations other 
than those they intended to take up. Detailed analysis is therefore not 
possible. The occupations they would have preferred compared with those 
intended are as follows: 


Professional 

Non-manual 

Services 

Manual 

Others 

Total 


Preferred 

26-8 

28-3 

21-0 

9-4 

14-5 


Intended 

2-6 

26-3 

47-4 

17-1 

66 


1000 


1000 


Thus the preferences of the comparatively few women who were 
frustrated in their job aspirations appeared to be frequently for work of 
a higher level than that which they intended to take. 

The reasons given for taking up work which they did not prefer provide 
some confirmation for this hypothesis. 


To meet domestic responsibilities 
Qualifications not high enough 
No suitable work available locally 
Health would not permit 
Other reasons 


42-8 

30-4 

18*1 

5-8 

13-0 


v_nnci icaouno 

Those women whose qualifications were inadequate were presumably 
intending to take up work at a lower level than they would have liked. 

8. Problems of looking after husband (question D 1 3) 

Married women who said they would probably go (back) to work were 
asked: 

“Do you think you will have any special problems in looking after your 
husband when you go (back) to work ? 

Very few married women anticipated any difficulties: 46' 5% said their 
husbands were able and willing to look after themselves and an almost equal 
number (45-5%) could plan their working hours or make other arrange- 
ments for their husbands to be looked after. The principal problem (named, 
however, by only 4'8%) was that of preparing meals. 

Women who were practically certain to go back to work were a little less 
likely to anticipate difficulties. Women who were not housewives were a 
little more likely, possibly because such women were in most cases living in 
someone else’s household, with consequent sources of difficulty. 

There was little difference in the views expressed by wives of non-manual 
and of manual workers, nor by younger and older wives. 

It can therefore be said that, with few exceptions husbands appeared 
to have accepted the reorganisation necessary to enable their wives to go 
(back) to work. 

(Tables C8a and 8b. 


9. Women who will probably NOT go (back) to work 

two o^ulstr 6 Uncertain ° r Unlike,y t0 80 (back) t0 Work were “ked 
(back) to work?^’ ly partlCular reasons wh y y° u are uncertain/unlikely to go 


“Are there any circumstances in which you might go (back) to work?” 


(a) Reasons for not going ( back ) to work 

Taken overall, the biggest single reason given was “Don't want to work 
no need to work” (mentioned by 28-3%). This is probably the most powerful' 
disincentive, because it indicates a basic attitude of mind which regards 

necessity ^ ^ h ° me ^ something which is done only m the case of 

The need to look after children and other home commitments were 
mentioned by almost as many (27-0% and 28-0% respectively). These are 
factors which may alter with circumstances. 

The 21-996 whose health was not good enough might or might not be 
capable of working if their health improved or if lighter work became 
available, but those who believed themselves to be too old would be unlikely 
to change their minds. 3 

16 5% said their husbands would object: this attitude might be modified 
by changed circumstances or changes in public attitudes. Lack of suitable 
ork was mentioned by only 4 4% and financial drawbacks (e.g. effect on 

pension, income tax etc.) by only 11 %. 

, Tke pnpclpal differences between the answers given by those “uncertain” 
and those unlikely to go (back)” were that the former were more likely to 
mention a more temporary factor (care of children), while the latter were 

m°hea th e J t0 h m h ntl H a a he m ° re permanent factors (don't want to work: 
ill-health, age, husband s disapproval). 

n „ JP, e T° v striki "8 differences are shown by women of different ages. The 
need to look after children was the major deterrent for those under 34 but 
was of negligible importance for older women. Other domestic commit- 

rn Si-pi? I t0 - a peak am ? ng those ,n the,r ear >y forties and then decrease. 
Ill-health begins to be an important factor at the age of 40, but comparatively 
few women under the age of 55 believed themselves to be too old to work 
‘ antl ' work attitude was less prevalent among the youngest age groups 
be dle^Th y f d ‘, Sa ,h Pr t 0Val was l , more often mentioned by them (this may 
widows) h f hat a mUCh hlgher proportion Of older women are 

Th ^ better-off groups (non-manual, more highly educated higher 
household income) and married were more likely to say they did not want 
to work or had no need to work. This indicates that for many marted 
women it is still a status symbol to stay home. 

Regional differences are fairly marked, but do not appear to follow a 

“S p patter "- ex “Pt that lack of suitable work is more of a problem 
outside the conurbations, particularly in rural areas. 
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(Tables C9a, b, c.) 


(b) Circumstances in which women might go (back) to work 

40'4% of the women who were uncertain or unlikely to go (back) to work 
were unable to think of any circumstances under which they might return. 
33 - 4 % named the loss of their husband -in other words, they could only 
contemplate returning under circumstances of extreme adversity. A further 
16-9% mentioned financial difficulties other than those connected with the 
loss of a husband. It can therefore be said that only a small fraction of this 
group of women can be regarded as potential recruits to the labour force. 
For example, 9'0% might contemplate going to work when their children 
were older and a further 5 • 1% if suitable work were available. 

These potential recruits came mainly from the younger age groups; 
53-3% of those who said “when children are older” were under 35 (71 '7% 
were under 40). 

As might be expected, the group who were “uncertain” were much more 
likely to mention circumstances other than extreme adversity: 22 '7% of this 
group could contemplate returning when their children were older and 
1 1 - 6% if suitable work were available. 

The better-off groups were more likely to mention the loss of a husband, 
or other financial difficulties, the worse-off groups to say there were no 
circumstances in which they would return. This is probably because the 
better-off groups are more likely to have husbands, while the worse-off 
groups are older. 

Again, regional variations are quite considerable but follow no consistent 
pattern. 

(Tables C10a,b,c.) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

This section of the Report deals with the ways in which women s 
workina lives have progressed since they finished their full-time education. 
It is not concerned with changes in the kinds of work whlch 
done -these are dealt with in Section J -but with entering and leaving the 

labour force and the factors which have induced them to do so. 

It also deals with the entries and exits from the labour force ^during the 
ten years immediately prior to the Survey and gives some indication of th 
proportion of their lives which women spend at wo* and shows to wha 
extent they can be considered a stable component of the labour force. 

The information in this section is derived from part of Questionnaire A. 
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II GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
Workers and Non-workers 


Only 2 4/f of the female population aged 16-64 had neither worked at 
any time nor were in full-time education. Taking into account women who 
were working at the time of the survey, 72-7% of those not in full-time 
education had worked during the past 5 years. 53-6% were working at the 
time of the survey. 

43-0% of working women (this amounts to 23T% of all women not in 
full-time education) had worked all their lives. Higher education and higher 
skills are factors which appear to encourage women to continue at work all 
their lives. 


When work is given up 

There is strong evidence that the birth of the first child, rather than 
marriage has now become the most usual occasion for a woman to give un 
work, whether or not she resumes later — Among those aged 25-29 17-2% 
gave up on marriage and 55 ■ 1% on the birth of their first child. Among those 
aged 55 59, 48j4% had given up on marriage and 15 2% on the birth of 
their first child. ! / 

Reasons for continuing or resuming work 


Taken overall, financial considerations were the most important induce- 
ment to continue work or to resume, but avoiding boredom was also 
important, particularly to younger women, while a desire to use qualifica- 
tions was important to more highly educated women. 


Getting the right job when they resume 

There are indications that a sizeable minority of women (amounting to 
one-titth of those who resumed) were not always able to obtain the kind of 
wanted when the y resumed after an interval. Among those aged 
Pr °j^ rt ' 0n was over one-quarter. More highly educated and 
mher S hlgh y Sk ' Cd W ° men were less like| y t0 have difficulty than were 

Duration of work-periods 

Some idea of the proportion of their lives which women spend in employ- 
ment I® 1 '' 6 ? by the number of years out of the past ten which had been 
spent at work on the average. 

During the past ten years, women working at the time of interview had 
ll } e average for approximately 6-8 years, while non-workers 
who had worked at all had worked for approximately 4 5 years (For all 
non-workers the average was 2-9 years.) 

Stability of employment 

, ,A m ? ng W , OIT ! e I 1 who had wor ^ ed at all during the past ten years nearly 
halt had worked for one employer only during the working period (this is 
true ot both working and non-working women). 
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The majority (nearly 7 out of 1 0) of working and two-thirds of non-work- 
ing women had had no breaks in employment during the working period 
even when they changed employers. One-fifth of working women had 
worked continuously without a break for one employer for the whole 10 
year period. Among older working women the proportion was much 
higher. 

Ill WORKING EXPERIENCE (Question A4.) 

1 Whether non-working women had ever worked 

Non-working women were asked: 

"Have you ever done any kind of paid work either outside or inside 
your home?” 

Their answers are shown in Table D1 and can be summarised as 

follows. Non-working 

Women 


Never worked 
Worked outside home only 
Worked inside home only 
Worked both inside and outside 


Total 


1000 


Thus very few women had worked only inside their homes. Roughly 
one non-worker in twenty had never worked. 

There are some interesting differences between women in different age 
groups. The proportion who had never worked was highest among older 
non-workers, but was also comparatively high among the small group ot 
16-19 year-old non-workers. The percentage of non-workers who had 
never worked was at its minimum in the 30-34 age group. 

Perhaps surprisingly, there was very little difference between women 
living in households with a non-manual head or with a manual head and 
therefore no tables are given by this breakdown. ( Table D1 .) 

So far we have dealt only with non-workers. If we include working 
women as well, we obtain the following picture: 

All women not in 
full-time education 

Have NEVER worked 2-4 

Worked OUTSI DE home only 42 8 

Worked INSIDE home only £ 

Worked both inside and outside u y 

Working AT PRESENT 53 ' 6 


Total 


The percentage who had never worked increased steadily from younger 
to older and amounted to 7’3% among those aged 60 and over, compared 
with 0-6% among 16-19 year-olds. Differences between other population 
groups (e.g. between women in adults-only households and the rest, or 
between women living on their own and the rest) are mostly explicable in 
terms of differing age composition. (Table D2.) 
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Women in full-time education at the time of the interview have been 
excluded from the tables because the majority had not yet reached the stage 
of entering the labour market and could therefore not be said to have a 
working history. As a matter of interest, the following summary is given 
for all women aged 16-64: 


Status 

1 n full-time education 

Have never worked 

Have worked OUTSI DE home only 

Have worked INSIDE home only 

Have worked both inside and outside 

All women aged 
16-64 
% 

1-8 

2-4 

42-0 

0-3 

09 

Total ex-workers 

43-2 

Working now 

52-6 

Total 

1000 


Women still in full-time education all intended to work when their 
education was completed (some of them had already done so in the interval 
between school and further education). It can be said that at the time of 
the survey only 2'4% of all women had not worked nor were in full-time 
education. 


2. How long ago non-working women last worked 

We have shown that the great majority of non-working women had done 
paid work at some time, and that all but a minute proportion had worked 
outside their homes. The time which had elapsed since they last worked is 
important because it gives an indication of the extent to which they had lost 
the habit of working and hence the amount of re-training which might be 
necessary should they decide to return to work. 

The number who had done paid work in their homes is too small for 
detailed analysis. The following comparison with those who have worked 
outside the home is therefore the only analysis of this group. (All but 20 
of them had in fact worked outside the home and are therefore included in 
that group as well.) 


When last worked inside/outside homes: 

Within past 6 months 

Over 6 months- 1 year ago 

Over I year-2 years 

Over 2 years-5 years 

Over 5 years- 1 0 years 

Over 10 years-20 years 

More than 20 years ago 

Cannot remember 

Total 


Women who had done paid work 

n their homes 

Outside their homes 

(89) 

(3173) 

?7 

T1 

1 1 -2 

7-0 

7-9 

8-4 

25-8 

19-8 

13-5 

181 

21-3 

19-7 

11-2 

18-8 

2-2 

0-5 

1000 

1000 
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Because of the small number of women who had worked only in their 
own homes (20 in all), the tables relate to the time of last working either 
inside or outside the home, and, for all practical purposes, can be taken as 
referring to work outside the home. So as to give a complete picture of 
recent working experiences, the tables are based on all women except those 
in full-time education. 

The following summarises the situation. 


Working now 
Last worked: 

Within the past year 
Over 1 year-5 years ago 
Over 5 years-20 years ago 
Over 20 years ago 

Never worked either inside or outside the home 


All women except those 
in full-time education 

53-6 

6-6 

12-5 

16-6 

8-4 

2-4 


Total 


1000 


This approach enables us to take into account the workers as well as the 
non-workers in each group and hence to assess the actual proportions of 
each group who gave up work at different times in the past. There is, as 
might be expected, a well-marked age pattern produced by the combined 
effects of different percentages at work in each group and the fairly con- 
sistent age at which many women gave up work (between the ages 20 25 
years). (Table D3a.) 


The extent to which giving up work is often related to the arrival of 
children is indicated by Table D3b. The highest percentage in each house- 
hold group is that which indicates that work was given up at about the time 
of the birth of the first child. This hypothesis cannot be carried too far 
because the time intervals are broad and might well also cover the time of 
marriage on the one hand or the birth of subsequent children on the other. 
(In a later paragraph we deal in more detail with the circumstances under 
which women gave up work including the birth of children.) (Table D 3b.) 


The percentages of married, widowed and single or divorced women who 
were working at the time of the survey varied widely (44'6%, 55 -2%, 



Married 

Widowed 

Single and 
divorced 

Last worked: 

% 

% 

% 

Within past year 

14-3 

9-2 

14-4 

Over 1 -2 years ago 

7-8 

6‘5 

14-4 

Over 2 5 years 

18-8 

19-0 

206 

Over 5 10 years 

17-7 

15-2 


Over 10-20 years 

19T 

1L4 


Over 20 years 

17-2 

28-3 

13-7 


0-4 

11 


Never worked 

4-7 



Total 

1000 

1000 

1000 
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88-5% respectively). As a consequence, the percentages of all married and 
widowed women who last worked at different time-intervals ago^ “ 
ases much greater than the percentage of single women. The precedins 

IV COURSE OF WORKING LIFE (question A5) 

1 . When, if ever, women gave up work 

eTrac"s maJ ° nty ° f W ° men fe " in ‘° 3 feW Cate * ories as ^e ^loTtag 



Total 

Working 

women 

Non-Working 

Course of working life: 

Never S wor°ked d ' e!1VI ' n8 Sch °° | /“'l<ise 

Always worked till retirement 

Gave up work at marriage and resumed 

Gave up work at marriage and did NOT resume 

Gave up work for first child, and resumed 

Gave up work for first child, did NOT resume 

Gave up work some time after marriage and resumed 

G NOT P resume S ° me ^ marriage and did 

Other answers, not stated 

23*1 

2- 4 
0-5 

20- 3 
100 

21- 7 
10-8 

3- 9 

2-6 

4- 7 

% 

43-0 

22-3 

26-7 

4-3 

3-7 

% 

5-2 

11 

1 80* 
21-6 
15-9* 
23-2 
3-4* 

5-7 

5-9 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 I 

100-0 


2. Differences between different groups 

(a) Age 

porarily) on marri' ““ [T™ 8 WOrk (eilh " r Perman^m.y or^ tm 

p anly) on man- age was much less common among younger than amone 

the birth of the fcfchild 

The difference between 45-49 year-olds and 50-54 year-olds is narti 
ar y shar P- Possibly an effect of wartime direction of labour. Resumption 
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of work is consequent upon having first given it up and therefore one would 
expect the level of resumption to be low in younger age groups. Among 
women between the ages of 40 and 54 over half had given up work and 
resumed. (Some subsequently gave up work for a second time.) 

(Table D4c ) 

The changing pattern of women's employment is shown by the per- 
centages in different age groups who have given up work on marriage and on 
having their first child (16-19 and 20-24 year-olds are excluded from the 
following extract, because they are a-typical, as described above). 



25 29 

30 34 

35- 39 

40-44 

45-49 

50 54 

55 59 

60 & 
over 

Gave up work: 5 
On marriage 
On birth of first child 
Always worked 

% 

12-6 

29-5 

53-2 

% 

190 

411 

32-7 

% 

20-5 

43-2 

25-4 

28" 1 
42-5 
19-4 

28 8 
36-4 
24-3 

% 

39-3 

22‘5 

27-7 

% 

40-3 

19-7 

281 

3? 2 
210 
33-3 

*and subsequently resumed. 

NON-WORKING WOMEN 

(Here we have put together those who gave up for good on mar 
childbearing and those who gave up on each of these occasions, r 
and subsequently gave up again.) 

riage or 
esumed 


25-29 

30 -34 

35 39 

40-44 

45 49 

50-54 

55 59 

60 & 
over 

Gave up work: 

On marriage 
On birth of first child 
Never worked 

% 

20-1 

70-3 

1-9 

% 

28-3 

580 

1-4 

% 

362 

46-6 

2-8 

% 

405 
36- 1 
5-1 

47-9 

300 

5-2 

5?0 

186 

63 

% 

56-5 

110 

104 

% 

54-8 

10- 5 

11- 2 


The birth of the first child, rather than marriage, has become, for younger 
women, the main occasion for leaving the labour force either temporarily 

or permanently. (Tables D4 a and b.) 


(b) Marital status 

The percentage of working widows who had always worked was lower 
than the percentage of working wives who had done so, while the per- 
centage of widows who had given up work and resumed later was higher. 
The latter was true of both working women (where 79 S% of widows had 
given up and resumed, compared with 73 - 2% of married women) and of 
non-working women (52 '\%, compared with 37 ' \%). This may partly be 
a reflection of the higher age level of widows: being older on the average, 
a higher proportion of widows could be expected to have given up woik 

onmarriage - (Tables D5a and b.) 

(c) Household composition 

It is shown elsewhere that the great majority of non-working women who 
lived in households with children under 16 were responsible for those 
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children (60;0% were responsible, out of 62-5% living in such households). 

rfio’wl’r 101 ' WaS n ° t , qu,te so h‘gh among working women, (308% out 
of 39 0%) but nevertheless constituted the great majority of the working 
women living m households with children. (It should be borne in mind 
hat households consisting of adults only may never have included any 
ch, dren, or may include grown-up "children”, or may have included 
children who have grown up and left home. A straight comparison of this 
group with the others cannot therefore be made.) The most striking differ- 
ence lies in the much higher percentages of women living in households 
containing adults and infants who did not give up work until the birth of the 
nrst child and the correspondingly lower percentage who gave up on 
marriage. This is true of both working and non-working women. 

( Tables D6a and b.) 

(d) Social class 

(For working women, social class here has been based on their own 
occupation, for non-working women on that of the head of the household.) 

h;^ e f K rOPO ,u i0n ° f non .' manual women workers who had always worked is 
tha j n the , P r °P ortlon of manual workers, but differences between 
skilled and unskilled within the two main groups are greater than that 
between the main groups. Broadly speaking, the more skilled the worker 
the more likely she is always to have worked. Conversely, the less skilled 
the more likely she is to have given up and resumed later. 

socla j clas , sl r s of non-working women are not strictly comparable 
with those of working women, but serve as a guide to the effect of one 
environmental influence on working. The percentage who gave up work on 
marriage or maternity and never resumed is a little higher among those 

Lr" m lT f l | 01IS 1 eh !l l ! IS ' There a PP ears to t>e no direct relationship 
between skill of head of household and course of working life- this is not 
surprising, because it is likely to be the skilled worker’s desire to use her 
own skill which keeps her at work, whereas the wife of a skilled worker 
is not necessarfiy skilled herself. There may also be more money coming 
tlfwork h ° USeh ° d ’ which ma y be f° r a time at any rate a disincentive 

(Tables D7a and b.) 

(e) Terminal education age 

age It 14 S o S r 0 eI r iie 1SeWhe M that th f e Wh0Se fulMime education finished at 
age 14 or earlier are older on the average than those whose education 

ms e a the age of 1 5. This has the effect of producing apparent differ- 
ences between the two educational levels which are really the result of the 
age difference. In tables D8a and b therefore, the two groups have been 
combined to produce one group which represents, in effect.rtose whose 
education finished at the statutory minimum age. 

bevInd S the Ve ^ S - thC faCt ‘ hat WOrking w °men whose education continued 
beyond the minimum age were more likely to have worked ever since their 
education finished. Non-working women in the same category do not 

edufaL"finish P ed n eaHy C d ' tterenCeS ^ women whose 
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(Tables D8a and b.) 




3. Reasons for continuing or for resuming work after marriage 

Married women who had continued working for at least a time after 
marriage were asked: 

“Would you tell me what led you to go on working then?” 

Those who had resumed work after giving it up on marriage were asked: 
“Would you tell me what led you to resume work?” 

The answers to the two questions were similar in some respects, as the 
following extract shows. 



Women who 
continued work 

Women who 
resumed work 

Total 

Working 

NOT 

Working 

now 

Total 

Working 

now 

NOT 

Working 

now 

Reasons: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

To be independent 

26 

2-6 






80-5 

80-7 

780 



63 "8 

For company, interest, to avoid boredom 

35-6 

36-2 

26-8 

29-5 

300 


Lost husband, ill, unemployed 

— 

— 

— 





40 

41 

2-4 

9-2 



Asked to help out 

21 

1-7 

7-3 

126 



To use qualifications, etc. 

64 

65 

4-9 


3'3 


Domestic responsibilities less 

— 

— 

- 




Other reasons, no particular reasons 

9-3 

8-8 


4-2 




It might appear at first sight that financial inducements were more impor- 
tant in encouraging women to continue working than to resume. However, 
women who resumed work on the death, illness or unemployment of their 
husbands were undoubtedly influenced by financial considerations in the 
majority of cases, so it can safely be concluded that financial considerations 
were of paramount importance in both cases. 

Avoiding boredom seems to be more important as an inducement to 
remain at work than to return, while the war and being asked to “help out” 
were more important as inducements to return. 

Women who had resumed work gave, on the average, 1'6 reasons each 
for doing so, compared with an average of 1 4 reasons for continuing at 
work. It seems reasonable to suppose that more inducements are needed to 
persuade a woman to change her way of life than to persuade her to con- 
tinue in an accustomed one. 

Continuing work after marriage 

The number of married women who continued working after marriage 
is too small for very detailed analysis. However, analysis by broad age 
groups shows that the desire for company, a wish to avoid boredom and 
financial motives are all more important to younger than to older married 
women, while working jointly with their husbands is more important to 
older women. The war was important as an inducement to work only to the 
45-54 age group. 

Social class analysis of those who were working at the time of interview 
shows that financial considerations were less important and avoidance of 
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boredom more important to the higher social classes, both non-manual 

nnfllfi t Ua ' F ° r WOrne T m P rofessional or managerial occupations using 
qualifications was particularly important. 

( T ables D9a and 9b.) 

Resuming work after marriage 

There are very marked differences in the reasons given for resuming 
work by women of different ages. Younger women were far more likely to 
mention financial reasons or boredom. Even taking into account mentions 
„ ‘ be nM ° f * hllSband ' wh,eh would usually imply some financial induce- 
Fnr'vv d W0 Tn n , were mLlch less likely to mention financial motives 
For women over 40 the war was an important factor in resuming work. 


Financial reasons 
Boredom, etc. 


895 

40-0 


87-5 

30-6 


( Table DIOa.j 

There is not a great deal of difference between the reasons given bv 
women who were still working and by those who had given up again. The 
former were a little more likely to mention finance and decreasing family 
responsibilities, and the latter to mention the effect of the war. 

It might be expected that women with greater domestic responsibilities 
i.e with adults, children anc infants in their households) would be more 
likely to resume work because of financial considerations. What might be 
less expected is the finding that a much higher proportion were motivated 
by feelings of boredom. 4 T6% of those in households of this type mentioned 
boredom, compared with 23 A% of those in adults-only households. 

More highly educated women were less likely than others to be moti- 
vated by financial considerations. They were more likely to want to use 
their qualifications or to have been asked to “help out” 

(Table Dl Ob.) 

Working women in non-manual occupations differed from those in 

and n were 0 mo Pa r 1 * * 4 * * * * k , T I" th£ “ ! hey u were less lik ely to name financial reasons 
and were more likely to mention boredom. 

( Table DIOc.) 

4. Obtaining the job they wanted on resuming work 

It has frequently been said that married women who give up work and 
hen resume after a number of years are often able to obtain only inferior 
jobs. All women who had given up work at some point after marriage and 

had resumed work later were asked: K na 

you Wanted?” rti " 8 W ° rk agai " Were y ° U a ' WayS able t0 get the ty P e of job 

up work again!) 0 " W “ “ ked Whe ‘ her ° r " 0t they had subse qoently given 

ArZ 9 'tt Sa ‘ d ‘ hey had aIways been able t0 Set the type of job they wanted 
Among those who were working at the time of interview 81 2% were always 
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successful, compared with 75'7% who had again given up. work. Inability 
to obtain suitable work, not unnaturally, acts as a deterrent to continued 
employment. 

Younger women were less likely to be always successful than older 
women. Possibly this indicates that older women have lower standards of 
what they want, or it may be that younger women with younger children are 
so restricted by their domestic responsibilities that they are not always able 
to take the jobs they would otherwise like to take. The more highly educated 
and the highly skilled (both non-manual and manual) were less likely to 
have had difficulty than others. 

There is no evidence, as has been alleged, that widows have special 
difficulty in getting suitable work. 

( Tables D1 la, b, c.) 

V CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT DURING PAST 10 YEARS 

(questions A7 and A8) 

1. Introduction 

All women not in full-time education who had worked at all during the 
ten years prior to the interview were asked a number of questions to find 
out what changes there had been in their occupational status during that 
period. They were also asked about changes in employers and breaks in 
employment. 

The approach differed slightly for working and non-working women 
(question A7 was addressed to working women and question A8 to non- 
workers who had worked at all during the ten-year period). In the text the 
two are brought together so as to present an overall picture. 


2. Economic activity during past 10 years 
Working women were asked: 

“Ten years ago, were you working for the same employers as you 
are now?” 

If yes: “Have you worked continuously without a breakfor this employer 
during the past 1 0 years?” 

If no: “What were you doing 10 years ago (in 1955)?” 

It has already been shown that 41 3% of non-working women had not 
worked during the past lOyears. Those who had worked during that period 
were asked: 

“Were you working for the same employer 10 years ago (in 1955) 

as you were when you stopped work in ?” 

If yes: “Did you work continuously for that employer without a break 
from 1955 until you stopped working?” 

If no: “What were you doing ten years ago (in 1955)?” 

The 1955 activities of all women not in full-time education at the time 
of interview may be summarised as follows: 
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Total 

Workinu 

Not Working 

Working for same employer as 1 965/time of 

% 

% 

% 

Working for different employer 
Still in full-time education 
Not working because: 

Expecting baby 

Other family commitments 

Other reasons 

Not working and have not worked during past 
10 years 

210 

24-1 

17-2 

T9 

14-3 

2-3 

19-2 

22- 7 
29-3 

23- 8 

2-6 
1 9-2 
2-3 

18-9 

18-2 

9-6 

M 

8-8 

2-1 

4T3 

Total 

1000 

1000 

1000 


We shall show later that non-workers had worked on the average for a 
shorter period of time during the past ten years than had workers, and 
therefore the comparatively small difference between the percentages 
working for the same employer does in fact indicate a higher level of 
stability among women working at the time of interview. 

Continuity of employment, in the sense of working without a break for 
one employer, shows well-marked but different age patterns among working 
and non-working women (the 16-19 and 20-24 age groups are a-typical 
because practically all of them were in full-time education 10 years ago. 
r n ■ S rou P shows a similar but less marked abnormality. The 
following extract shows the percentages in each group who had worked 
continuously for one employer without a break (for the whole 10 year 
period in the case of working women, from 1 955 until they stopped working 
in the case of non-workers). 



25 29 

30 34 

35-39 

40 44 

45 49 

50 54 

55 59 

60-64 

Among working 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

women 

Among NON- 

1 2*6 

10-0 

15-4 

20-2 

26-6 

36-7 

42-8 

48-9 

working women 

22-6 

29-5 

2T5 

9-2 

7-7 

IT7 

14-2 

20-5 


Stability of employment increases steadily with increasing age among 
working women, whereas among non-workers it falls to a minimum among 
the 45 59 year-olds and rises again up to age 60-64. This different pattern 
is due mainly to two factors; the high percentage of non-workers between 
the ages of 40 and 64, and to the existence in the 60-64 group of a con- 
siderable number of women who gave up work on retirement. 


It is possible to compare the position at the time of interview in 1 965 with 
what it was 10 years ago by taking into account women who were not 
working at the time of interview, and by allowing for the fact that all were 
10 years younger. By this means we obtain the following comparison of the 
percentages of all women of different ages who were working. 


Possibly the lower percentages at work in younger age groups in 1965 
reflect the earlier average age of marriage in more recent years and hence 
the earlier age at which the first child was born. 


(Tables D12a, b, c.) 
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Age (in the given year) 



16 19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

Percentage of women 
Df each age who were 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

working: 

75-2 

60-3 

37-3 

43-1 

50-9 

57-6 

63-5 

54-9 

In 1955 

77-0 

64-8 

46-5 

40-8 

48-3 

499 

52-8 

49-7 


Among working women, continuity of employment, in the sense of 
working continuously for one employer without a break, was higher among 
more highly educated women, better paid women and those in more 
responsible and more highly skilled jobs. Industries in which continuity 
was at a high level were transport, public administration and agriculture. 

(Tables Dl 3a, 14, 15.) 

Among non-working women continuity was less strongly associated with 
higher educational levels. The percentage who had not worked at all during 
the past 1 0 years was lower among the most highly educated. 

(Table D13b.) 


3. Entering and leaving the labour force 

Working women who were not working ten years ago were asked: 

“When did you subsequently start work?” 

Non-working women who had worked during the past ten years but who 
were not working ten years ago were asked the same question. (The year 
they had last worked had already been recorded at question A4.) 

For working women, starting or returning to work was fairly evenly 
spread over the intervening years, apart from the first three (the survey was 
carried out during the period July “October 1965, so the figures for 1965 are 
not comparable). Perhaps surprisingly, there was not _a great deal of difference 
between those entering the labour force from full-time education and those 
returning after having a baby or after being involved in domestic commit- 
ments. The time at which a mother returned after having a baby is not 
necessarily related to the age of that particular child, because she might 
have had other children, born earlier or later. 

Among non-working women the percentage of those who were not 
working 10 years ago who returned to work each year fell fairly steadily, 
from 15-2% in 1956 to 4-2% in 1964. This is what would be expected, 
because all present non-workers who went back to work had subsequently 
ceased working. Many who returned in recent years would still be working 
and therefore be included among working women. 

Table D16c shows, for all non-working women, the year of starting 
work analysed by the year of finishing. It shows that the majority of those 
who finished work during any given year had started work more than 1 0 years 
ago, and, as might be expected, the percentage of women who had both 
started and finished work during the ten-year period increased with each 
successive year. (Tables D16a, b, c.) 
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Table D17 summarises entries and exits from the labour force, showing 
the net gain each year. The picture, however, is not complete because of the 
age limits of the sample, which was confined to women aged 16-64. This 
has had the following effects. 

1. Since no 15 year-olds are included, girls who reached the age of 15 
between mid-1964 and mid-1965, when the survey was carried out, and 
who entered the labour force on reaching that age, do not appear in the 
figures. This has had the effect of under-stating entries in 1964, and, 
particularly, in 1965. 

2. Women aged 60-64 are included. A high proportion of women in this 
age group retired during the years 1961-65, thus contributing to the 
higher rate of losses during these years. Since those aged 65 and over 
are not included, there are no analogous losses due to retirements at the 
statutory age during the years prior to 1961. 

There is also an element of incompleteness in that the date of entry is 
that year in which work started, and a woman who had breaks in employment 
between that date and 1965 (in the case of a working woman) and the date 
of finishing work (in the case of a non-working woman) would not appear in 
this table as entries and departures. (They are shown in tables D20 a and b.) 

(T able' D 17.) 

Women not in full-time education had spent an average of 5'1 years out 
of the last 10 in the labour force. For working women the figure was 
7'34 years and for all non-workers 2 - 87. The average length of time 
worked by those non-working women who had worked at all during the 
past 10 years was 5 ’2 years. 

Only one woman in five had not worked at all during the period: at the 
other end of the scale three out of ten had worked for the whole period. 

(Table D18.) 


4. Number of employers during past 10 years 

We have already shown that the average number of years worked during 
the past 10 years was 7 - 34 for working women and 5 '2 for non-workers 
who had worked at all during the period. It is therefore interesting that 
there is little difference between these two groups in terms of the numbers 
of employers for whom they had worked. 



Working 

NOT Working 

N umber of employers: 
One 

46-8 

49-3 

Two 

25-4 

23-8 

Three 

IV7 

11-8 

Four or more 

12-6 

12-9 

Not stated 

1-6 

2-2 

Total 

100-0 

1000 


It follows that, in the same period of time, working women on the 
average had changed employers less frequently than had non-working 
women when they were at work. 
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The time spans indicated by table D19a for working women and 
table D19b for non-working women are not strictly comparable, because 
only two-thirds of non-working women were working 10 years ago. There- 
fore the number of non-working women who finished work each year 
includes some who had worked for less than the full period from 1955. 
Taken separately, the tables show the extent to which working and non- 
working women changed employers over a period of time. The indications 
are that working women had been, on the average, more stable employees 
during the past ten years than had non-working women. 

(Tables D19a and b.) 


The following is a comparison between the figures obtained from the 
present survey and those obtained from the Labour Mobility Survey 1 for 
women and for men. 



All who had worked during past 10 years 


Present Survey 

Labour Mobility Survey 


Women 

Women 

Men 

No. of jobs: 

% 

% 

% 


47-6 

48-0 

53-1 


24-9 

23-5 

17-8 

Three 

13-0 

13-1 

1L4 

Four 

7-2 

69 

6’6 

Five 

2-9 

3-7 

3-8 

Six or more 

2-6 ) 


7-3 

Casual, free lance 

11 1 



Not stated 

0-7 

- 


Total 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Average no. of jobs per person 

2-12 

216 

2-30 


'Labour Mobility in Great Britain 1953-1963 by Amelia 1. Harris (Government Social 
Survey 1966). 


These figures are of interest in two respects. In the first place, the 
figures for women for the two surveys are in very good agreement. Such 
differences as exist may be due to marginal changes during the period 
between the surveys and to the slightly different age limits of the two 
surveys. 

Secondly, they enable a comparison to be made between men and women 
in respect of job-changing. Women are a little less likely than men to 
remain in one job: on the other hand they are less likely to have had five or 
more jobs in the course of 10 years. The latter may be due to the fact that 
a higher proportion of women than of men had not worked for the full 
ten-year period. 

5. Number of breaks in employment 

Women (both working and non-working) were asked to state the number 
of breaks in their employment of more than one month's duration during 
the past ten years. 

Seven working women out of 10 had had no breaks: even among those 
who had worked for as many as six different employers 44 6% had had no 
breaks. Only 2 - 6% had had more than two breaks. 
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65-2% of non-workers had had no breaks: among those who had worked 
on the average for the longest period the figure was 44 4%. Only 31% had 
had more than two breaks during the period they were working. 

It seems, therefore, that when they are working the great majority of 
women work continuously and do not, as has been alleged', have a break in 
work whenever they feel like a rest. 

( Tables D20a and b.) 

Women were asked to say how long each break in employment had 
lasted. 

There is very strong evidence that the answers given were only 
approximate: the very marked peaks at each 6 month point indicate that the 
times have been rounded-off by informants to the nearest six months. The 
following figures must therefore be regarded as only a rough guide to the 
length of lime spent out of the labour force during the working period. 


Average Duration of Individual Breaks 



Working Women 

NON-Working Women 

Breaks taken by women: 

Months 


Who worked for 1 employer 

211 

22-1 

Who worked for more than I 

16-4 

18-8 

I n total 

16-8 

17-6 


It can be calculated that the average length of time spent in breaks by 
all working women was 6'2 months, which reduces the average total time 
spent working from 7'34 years to 6‘82 years. For non-working women who 
had worked the figure was 81 months, which reduces their average total 
working time from 5 -20 years to 4-53 years. 
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I INTRODUCTION 


In this section of the Report we deal with the extent of responsibility for 
children of different ages under 16 among working women, non-working 
women who will probably go (back) to work in the future and non-workine 
women who will probably not go back. The section deals with the ways in 
which the children of working mothers are looked after while their mothers 
are at work, with the plans for child-care made by those intending to return 
to work and with the possible effects on return to work of the provision of 
more facilities for child-care. The section relates to parts of the C and D 
questionnaires. 


Responsibility for children practically always means for a woman’s own 
children although there are a few instances of responsibility for other 
children (e.g. a grandchild, a younger brother or sister, etc.). A woman has 
been regarded as responsible for her own children if they are living with her 
even if a large part of the care of the children devolved upon someone else 
(a grandmother, aunt, etc.). In the text the expression “mothers of children" 
is used for the sake of simplicity: the term should be taken to include 
temale guardians” as well. 

In this section “children” means those under 16 years of age They are 
frequent'y divided into those aged 0-2: aged 3-4: aged 5- 1 5. The expression 
without children does not necessarily mean that the woman concerned 
has no children over 16. (The age given is that last birthday.) 

The purpose of this Survey was to investigate the care of children in 
relation to their mothers going out to work and to find out whether the 
provision of additional facilities might encourage more mothers to enter or 
remain in the labour market. The findings should therefore be considered 
from that viewpoint and not from that of departments whose policies 
towards the provision of facilities by local authorities might be determined 
by factors other than the requirements of the labour market. 


II GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Extent of responsibility for children 

44 0% of all women not in full-time education were responsible for 
children under 16. Among those working full-time the figure was 17 '7%, 
among part-timers 53-2% and among those not working but intending to 
return it was 83T%. Although many of the last-named intended to defer 
their return until their children were older, the indications are that future 
recruits to the labour force will include in their ranks a higher proportion 
ot mothers of children under 1 6, particularly of children of school age, than 
is the case in the present female labour force. 

37-3% of women responsible for children were working (13-3% were 

working full-time). A further 26-5% said they would probably return. 

Among working women aged 30-34 who were working full-time 45-6% 
were responsible for children: among full-timers in the 35-39 age group the 
percentage was 51-0%. 


The percentages of mothers of children aged 0-2 and 3-4 who were 
working were 13-6% and 19 3% respectively. An appreciable proportion of 
these mothers (42-2% and 40'9% respectively) intended to return. 
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A majority (58’9%) of working mothers of children under 16 were 
working part-time. 

Ways in which children are looked after while mothers are at work 

The most striking feature of the care of the children of working mothers 
(and, though to a lesser extent, of the plans made for child-care by those 
intending to return) is the extent to which this is achieved (or planned) 
at no cost to the mother by enlisting the help of other members of her 
family. This is the situation as it was at the time of the Survey, and does not 
necessarily correspond with circumstances which may exist in the future. 
In many instances children were cared for (or expected to be cared for) by 
their grandmothers who themselves had worked little, if at all, since their 
marriages. 1 1 cannot be assumed that when the present generation of children 
has grown up their mothers will be as willing to accept responsibility for 
their grandchildren. A grandmother who has worked for many years herself 
may not feel inclined in her fifties to give up her own job in order to look after 
her daughter’s (or son’s) children. 

There is evidence that future family help may not be so easily forth- 
coming in the fact that women who would probably go (back) to work were 
less likely than working women to depend on within-family care. They were 
much more likely to intend to work only during school hours. 

Only 6-0% of children aged 0-2 of working mothers were being cared for 
in day nurseries while their mothers were at work. 35 -9% were looked after 
by a relative and 25 ' 1 % by their fathers. Among children of full-timers 
54-4% were looked after by relatives and 3 -5% by their fathers, among 
children of part-timers 42-6% were looked after by their fathers and 25*5% 
by other relatives. 

The position among children aged 3-4 of working mothers was similar: 
6‘7% were in nursery schools or classes and 5 ‘6% in day nurseries. 35 - 2 % 
were looked after by their fathers and 33 ' 0 % by other relatives. 

35-5% of working mothers of children aged 5-15 worked only during 
school hours (among part-timers the figure was 45 -1%). However, only 
1 3-3% did not work during school holidays. 19 8% considered their children 
old enough to be left after school and 27 -0% during school holidays. Once 
again, the care of those who required it devolved mainly on their fathers 
during term-time and on other relatives during the holidays. None made use 
of public facilities: the overwhelming majority of mothers were unaware of 
the existence of any such facilities in their areas. 

Expressed demand for facilities 

20-9% of working mothers of children aged 0-2 said they would make 
use of nurseries if they were available (a further 6 - 0% already had a child in 
a nursery). 15- 1% of working mothers of 3-4 year olds would make use of 
nursery school or nursery facilities if available ( 1 2'3% in addition already 
made use of such facilities for their children). It is probable that many 
potential users would be unable or unwilling to pay the present scale 
of charges. 

16-6% of mothers of school children said they would make use of 
after-school facilities and 23 ' 1 % of holiday facilities if available. 
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Time off when children are ill 

A majority (82-0%) of working mothers had no difficulty in obtaining 
time off when their children were ill: however 8 ' 1 % said they were unable 
to do so. 

Do the children benefit? 

An overwhelming majority (84-4%) of working mothers thought their 
going out to work benefited their children: they emphasised material 
benefits. 

Plans made by mothers intending to go (back) to work 

Plans for the care of their children made by mothers who might not 
return to work for some time cannot be definitely related to the age of the 
children. It can be said that these plans envisage a dependence on the good 
offices of relatives, but not to the same extent as that of mothers working 
at the time of the survey. A much higher proportion of future recruits to the 
labour force than of present working mothers intended to work only during 
school hours. 

Nearly one-quarter of the mothers of pre-school children said they might 
go (back) to work sooner if facilities for child-care were available. 

Taking into account present users of nurseries and nursery schools, 
those (both working and intending to return) who would use them if available, 
and those who did not intend to return but who might do so if child-care 
facilities were available, there is evidence of a large demand for accommoda- 
tion for children of pre-school age. 

A still greater demand exists for facilities for after-school and school 
holiday care for children between the ages of 5 and 15. There is no available 
information about the extent to which this demand is being met at present 
or is likely to be met in the future. 

The need for child-care facilities is likely to be intensified if there is a 
decline in within-family care, as the survey appears to anticipate. 


Ill OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND FUTURE WORKING INTENTIONS 
IN RELATIONS TO RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHILDREN UNDER 16 

(questions C22, D9, D15) 

1 . Extent of responsibility 

All women not in full-time education were asked to say how many 
children they were responsible for in each of the age groups 0-2; 3-4; 5-15. 
The percentages responsible for any children under 16 were as follows: 

% responsible 
for any 


Working: full-time 17-7 

part-time 53 - 2 

others* 37'9 

All working 30-6 
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Not working: practically certain to go (back) 84'4 

likely 81-6 

All who will probably go (back) 83 • 1 

Uncertain 68 9 

Unlikely to go (back) 43-5 

All who will probably NOT 50 - 7 

All NON-working 59'5 

All women not in full-time education 44-0 


Temporarily sick or unemployed, “regular casual". 

Among working women, the differences between full-time and part-time 
workers is striking, and among non-workers the difference between those 
who would probably go (back) to work and those who would not is equally 
marked. 

Later we shall deal with the arrangements for the care of children. Here 
it can be said that one full-time woman worker in six was responsible for at 
least one child under 16, while among part-time workers over half had this 
responsibility. 

The position among women intending to go (back) to work was not so 
clear-cut, because their responsibilities might not be the same at the time of 
their return. At the time of the survey nearly 5 out of 6 were responsible for 
children, so, even making allowances for some of the children having grown 
up by the time of their mothers’ return to work it appears certain that there 
will be an increasing problem of child-care should most of these women 
carry out their expressed intentions. 

There were considerable differences between the extent of responsibility 
for children of different ages of working women in different occupational 
status groups. 



Working 

women 

Practically 
certain to 
return 

Likely 
to return 

Responsible for: 

% 

% 

% 

Child(ren) 0-2 

4-3 

48-0 

44-2 

Child(ren) 3-4 

4-6 

360 

33-2 

Child(ren) 5-15 

26-8 

48-5 

50-3 


The great majority of children whose mothers were working at the time 
of the Survey were of school age: among the children of potential recruits 
to the labour force the majority were under school age. 

It is shown in another section of this Report (“Going back to work”) that 
jnany of those responsible for children intended to defer their return to 
work for some years, but that roughly three-quarters of the women who 
intended to go back to work within a year were responsible for children. 
It appears likely, therefore, that a higher proportion of women who enter the 
labour force in future will have children (possibly younger children) than is 
the case in the present labour force. 
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(Table El.) 


The proportions of those responsible for children of different ages who 
were working full-time and part-time and would probably return to work i 
were as follows: 




Responsible for 

No children 
under 16 

Children 

0-2 

Children 

3-4 

Children 

5-15 

Working full-time 

48^6 

5°l 


% 

part-time 

152 

8-5 


'ff 7 

Will probably go (back) 

4-2 

42-2 

40-9 

210 


Thus, only 13 6% of those responsible for children aged 0-2 were 
working, compared with 41 -5% of those responsible for children of school 
age. 

(Table E2.) 

Not only were working women less likely to be responsible for children 
under 16: those who had children had fewer on the average than had non- 
working women. Full-time workers with children had 1 -5 on average- those 
who would probably go back to work had 2 3. Over one-quarter of the 
women who intended to go (back) to work had at the time of the Survey at 
least three children for whom they were responsible, but only one workin» 
woman in twenty had as many. 

( Table E3.) 

,, £°? VerSely ' 26 ’ 5% 0f those with three or more children were working 
(6 4% full-time) and a further 35 '0% would probably return. 

( Table E4.) 


2. Details of responsibility for children of different ages 

So far we have considered the responsibilities of all women not in 
tull-time education. In this paragraph we deal in more detail with the 
responsibilities of working and non-working women separately. 

17-7% of full-time and 53-2% of part-time workers were responsible for 
at least one child under 16. Conversely, over one-third of the working 
women responsible for children of any age were working full-time. 

Comparatively few women responsible for children aged 0-2 or aged 
3-4 were working, but 34-1% of the former and 27-2% of the latter were 
working full-time -almost as high a proportion as of those with children 
5-15 (where the figure was 34-9%). 

83-1% of non-workers who would probably return, and 49-3% of those 
who would probably not do so, were responsible for at least one child under 

• Larger families and younger children were much commoner among 
those intending to return. 42-3% of non-workers responsible for children 
intended to return, while among those with children under 5 the proportion 
was roughly one-half. 

( Tables E5a, 5b, 6a, 6b.) 

The percentages of working women in different age groups who were 
responsible for children are in all cases lower than those of non-working 
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women. The differences are particularly marked in the youngest age 
groups. 



16 24 

25 29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55 59 

60 and 
over 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Percent responsible 










for children among: 










All working women 

7-2 

43-9 

66-7 

70-7 

54’7 

28-8 

150 

4-2 


Working full-time 

3-7 

19-8 

45-6 

510 

40-7 

21-5 

61 

36 

2-1 

Working part-time 

58-7 

90-6 

85’4 

89-7 

70-6 

40-6 

17-2 

5-5 

- 

All non-workers 

83-8 

95-2 

95 -5 

91-6 

77-9 

49-5 

23-5 

63 

20 

Will probably go 










(back) 

87-2 

97’2 

97-0 

910 

80-2 

55-9 

(18-2) 

(7-1) 

(-) 

Will probably NOT 

♦ 









go (back) 

79 '0 

93-0 

94-1 

920 

77-0 

47-8 

24-3 

62 

20 


(Percentages in brackets are based on small numbers and should be treated with reserve) 


For working women (both full-time and part-time) the peak age groups 
for responsibility for children are the 30-34 and 35-39 groups, whereas 
among non-workers they are the 25-29 and 30-34 groups. This is, of course, 
a reflection of the higher proportions of mothers of pre-school age children 

I among non-workers, but it also possibly indicates that the school-age 
children of working mothers were older on the average than those of 
non-working mothers. (Tables E7 a and 7b.) 

Terminal education age and total household income have been used as 
bases for comparison of the responsibility for children of women with 
different backgrounds. For married women, husband’s income and husband’s 
social class have also been used. 

For both working and non-working women the difference between those 
whose full-time education finished at 14 or earlier and the remainder is 
striking. This difference is mainly due to the older average age of the first 
group. If we combine those whose education finished at 14 and those whose 
edm ation finished at 15 (thus producing one group whose education, in 
general, finished at the statutory minimum age) we obtain the following 
percentages responsible for children under 1 6. 



Terminal education age 


15 and under 

16-18 

19 and over 

Percent responsible for children among: 

320 

19-9 

2T5 

11-7 

2T5 

13-9 

All working women 
Working full-time 

Working part-time 

52-3 




580 



Will probably go (back) 

83-2 


(697) 

Will probably NOT go (back) 

47-2 

57-4 



(Percentages in brackets are based on small numbers and should be treated with reserve) 


Among full-time workers the percentage responsible for children was 
appreciably higher in the group of lowest educational level: among part-time 
workers and those who will probably go (back) there was not a great deal 
of difference. 
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Differences between the extent of responsibility for children in house- 
holds of different income level are shown by the following: 



Total household income “last week” 

Up to £10 

Over £10-£2() 

Over £20 

Percent responsible for children among: 

% 

% 

% 

All working women 

131 

33-7 

3 1 -6 

Working full-time 

11-4 

14-6 

19-3 

Working part-time 

22'4 

53-8 

57-8 

All non-workers 

24-5 

66 3 

6 1 -8 

Will probably go (back) 

64-2 

87-2 

806 

Will probably NOT go (back) 

15-3 

54-0 

54-6 


Among both working and non-working women, those in the lowest 
household income group were much less likely to be responsible for children. 
The majority of such households are those where the head is a pensioner or 
a widow and therefore the average age of the women concerned was higher. 

(Tables E8a and 8b.) 

For married women, the differences between the extent of responsibility 
for children of those with husbands with lower and higher incomes follow 
the same pattern as for total household income. 

Social class differences (based on husband’s social class) show no 
consistent pattern within the different occupational status groups. The 
percentage responsible for children is consistently much lower for working 
women in all social classes, except the unoccupied group. This group 
includes wives of sick, disabled and long-term unemployed as well as of 
pensioners. Economic circumstances may compel them to work even more 
when there are children than when there are not. 

(Tables E9a and 9b.) 

Responsibility for children is much more clearly related to working 
women’s own total income and to their own social class than to those of 
their husbands in the case of married working women. Broadly speaking, 
the higher the personal income of the working woman, the less likely she 
is to be responsible for children. 




Own total income 



Up to £5 

Over £5- £ 0 

Over £10- £20 

Over £20 

Percent responsible for 
children among: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Ail working women 

459 

27-0 

214 

190 

Working full-time 

17-5 

19-3 

1 6-6 

15-1 

Working part-time 

54-3 

49-9 

7T7 

(75-0) 


70 - 8% of those with incomes up to £5 were part-timers, compared with 
only 24-3% of those with incomes between £5 and £10 and 7'8% of those 
with incomes over £ 1 0. This accounts for a major part of the difference. 

Women in non-manual occupations were, in general, less likely than 
those in manual occupations to be responsible for children, and the more 
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highly skilled less likely than the less highly skilled. The difference is 
almost entirely due to the full-time skilled non-manual group. 




Non-manual 



Manual 



Total 

Prof. & 
Manag. 

Skilled 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Total 

Skilled 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Un- 

skilled 

Percent responsible 
for children among: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

All working women 

28-8 

27-4 

24-3 

41-8 

33-7 

25-6 

34-2 

43-9 

Working full-time 

15-9 

21-9 

11-2 

28-0 

21-0 

19-5 

22-0 

21-8 

Working part-time 

53-5 

49-5 

589 

49-3 

52-7 

46-2 

59-9 

496 

Part-time as % of all 

32-1 

18-2 

24-9 

64-7 

36-9 

21-2 

27-9 

78-3 


The higher percentage of professional and managerial full-time workers 
than of skilled non-manual workers who had responsibility for children may 
possibly be explained by the fact that teachers and some other professional 
workers are more easily able to work suitable hours. Possibly, too, they are 
more easily able to afford the cost of child-care. 

(Table E10.) 

IV DAY CARE OF CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS 

(questions C23, 24, 25) 

1. Introduction 

Facilities provided by local authorities for the day-care of children are 
different for children of different ages. There is, however, some overlap, 
because some children sometimes are in nursery schools from age 2, nursery 
classes in infant schools from age 3 or in reception classes of infants’ schools 
from their fourth year. 

What might be called “private” methods of child-care (child minders, 
looking after by relatives, etc.) bear little or no relationship to the age of 
the child. 

In the following paragraphs the findings relating to children aged 0-2 
and 3-4 are brought together, but because the problems are different in the 
case of children of school age, these are dealt with separately. 

2&3. Children aged 0-2 and 3-4 

Comparatively few working women were responsible for children aged 
0-2 or for children aged 3-4 (167 and 179 respectively). A majority were 
working part-time only. 



Working women responsible 
for children aged: 

0-2 

3-4 

Working full-time 

34-1 

2T4 

Working part-time 

56-3 

659 

"Regular casual etc. 

9-6 

67 


1000 

1000 
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The higher percentage of full-timers among working mothers of 0-2 
year-olds in fact amounts to a lower percentage of all mothers of children 
of this age. 



All mothers of children aged: 

0 2 

3-4 

Working full-time 

fl 

f-7 

Working part-time 

8-5 

136 

"Regular casual .etc. 

1-4 

1-4 

Total working 

15-0 

20-7 


The working mothers were asked: 

“Who looks after this child when you are at work?” 

The majority of 0-2 year-olds and of 3-4 year-olds were looked after 
either by their fathers or by relatives, (6T0% and 68 - 2% respectively). 
There were, however, differences between the answers given by full-timers 
and part-timers. Children of both age groups whose mothers worked part- 
time were more likely than the children of full-timers to be looked after by 
their fathers. It appears, therefore, that an appreciable proportion of 
mothers of young children choose part-time work to fit in with their hus- 
bands’ working hours. A sizeable group (16'2%) of mothers of 0-2 year- 
olds worked at home: the percentage of mothers of 3-4 year-olds was less 
(10-0%). 

Outside the family circle the most usual form of child-care was private 
minding (used by 7 - 8% of mothers of 0-2 year-olds and 1 T7% of mothers 
of 3-4 year-olds). Day nurseries (either public or private) were used by 
6’0% of mothers of 0-2 year-olds and by 5 ’6% of mothers of 3-4 year-olds. 
6’7% of mothers of 3-4 year-olds made use of nursery schools or classes, 
either public or private. (Tables Ell and El 3.) 

A majority of mothers of pre-school children were able to have their 
children cared for at little or no direct cost to themselves. 



All methods of care 
of children aged: 


0-2 

3-4 

Weekly cost of care of one child : 

% 

% 

Nil 

73-9 

71-2 

1/— 15/- 

1-7 

7-3 

1 6/- -20/- 

2-2 

2-4 

21/- -30/- 

3-3 

3-0 

31/— 40/- 

5-6 

2-4 

41/- and over 

5-0 

1-5 

Not stated 

8-3 

12-2 

Total 

1000 

1000 


The ability to obtain free care for children depends for the most part on 
the existence of relatives able and willing to undertake the care. The 
relative in question is usually a grandmother, and at the time of the Survey 
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there existed large numbers of grandmothers, middle aged and elderly, 
who had themselves worked little or not at all since their own marriages 
(as shown elsewhere in this report). With the steadily increasing proportion 
of women who continue to work after marriage or return after a few years, 
the reserve of women available for caring for children in the family is 
diminishing. The process is likely to be hastened by the tendency for the 
members of families to live at greater distances from each other than was 
formerly the case. Future plans for the care of children of working mothers 
will need to take account of the likely diminution of within-family care and 
of the fact that this type of care has not been costly. 

Women who were not making use of nurseries (or nursery schools for 
3-4 year-olds) were asked: 

“Do you know whether there are any day nurseries, nursery schools or 
nursery classes in this area, either provided by the local authority, provided 
by firms or run privately?” 

Including the 6'0% whose children were already in nurseries, 48 -9% of 
the mothers of 0-2 years-olds were aware of the existence of day nurseries 
in their area. 

Including the 12‘3% whose children were already in day nurseries or 
nursery schools, 62‘5% of mothers of 3-4 year-olds were aware of day 
nurseries or nursery schools or classes in their area. A majority of the 
facilities named by the mothers of 3-4 year-olds were those also intended 
for younger children (i.e. day nurseries of various kinds). Only 7 -8% named 
local authority nursery schools or classes and 10 - 1% private nursery 
schools. 

An appreciable number of mothers (216% of mothers of 0-2 year-olds 
and 16‘8% of mothers of 3-4 year-olds) did not know whether facilities 
existed. 

(Tables El 2 and El 4.) 


The 81 mothers of 0-2 year-olds and the 65 mothers of 3-4 year-olds 
who were unaware of facilities were asked: 

“Would you make use of a day nursery (nursery school or nursery class) 
for your child(ren) if there was one in this area?” 

43 '2% of these mothers of 0-2 year-olds said they would do so. This 
amounted to 20‘9% of all mothers of 0-2 year-olds: together with the 
6 - 0% already having children in nurseries this gave a total of 26’9% who 
would make use of nurseries. 

42'2% of these mothers of 3-4 year-olds said they would use the 
facilities if they were available. This amounted to 15T% of all mothers of 
3-4 year-olds: together with the 12'3% whose children were already in 
nurseries, nursery schools or nursery classes this gave a total of 27 -4% 
who would make use of such facilities. 

These findings must be seen against the background of the extensive 
system of within-family care which existed at the time of the survey. 
Mothers who had no difficulty in obtaining this kind of care would not be 
likely to take particular notice of the external facilities in their neighbour- 
hoods, nor to consider using the facilities for their children. 
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Mothers who would use facilities if they were available were asked how 
much they would be prepared to pay for their use. The numbers are too 
small for detailed analysis but it can be said that the most generally accept- 
able level of cost for children in both age groups was between £1 and £2 for 
one child for a week. Nearly half the mothers concerned had no idea of 
the cost. 

Mothers who did not use facilities which were already available or who 
would not do so if they were available were asked why they would not do so. 

The reasons given by mothers of children in the two age groups were 
fairly similar: 



Mothers of children aged: 


0 2 

3-4 

Reasons for not using facilities : 

% 

% 

Specific criticisms of facilities 



Too expensive 

8-3 

13-7 

Couldn’t get child in 

14-4 

21-4 

Informant works outside nursery, nursery school hours 

5-3 

7-7 

Too far away 

1*5 

5-1 

General disapproval 
Just don’t like the idea 



220 

16-2 

Dislikes idea of child being looked after by others, child too young 

16-7 

9-4 

Reasons implying no need to do so 



Husband, relative looks after child 

16-7 

26-5 

Informant works at home, takes child to work 

19-7 

_ 

Other reasons 

5-3 

7-7 


Meeting the criticisms about cost, hours during which facilities are 
available and inadequacy of accommodation might well result in an in- 
creased demand for facilities, particularly in the case of 3-4 year-olds. 

It has already been pointed out that within-family care is likely to 
diminish with the increasing proportion of married women who go out to 
work. Future mothers of young children may well be less able to depend 
on the help of relatives and therefore may have to make use of external 
facilities. 


4. Children aged 5-15 

A majority of working mothers of children of school age were working 
part-time. 

Working women responsible 
for children aged 5- 1 5 

Working full-time 34-9 

Working part-time 59'7 

“Regular casual”, etc. 5 -4 


1000 


The proportion of full-timers is about the same as of 0-2 year-olds and 
higher than of 3-4 year-olds. 

Mothers were asked, in respect of their school-age children: 
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“Who looks after this child while you are at work (i) after school hours 
(ii) during school holidays?” 

There are some marked differences between the methods of child-care 
adopted during term time and during holiday time, as shown by the following 
extract. 



After school 
hours 

During 

holidays 

I nformant does not work (after school hours, during 

% 

% 

school holidays) 

35-5 

1 3‘3 

Child old enough to be left 

19-8 


Looked after by: husband, relative, friend 

36-5 

40-5 

person employed, private minder 

36 

4-0 

Informant works at home, takes child to work 
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It is interesting to note that comparatively few mothers did not work 
during school holidays, and that some children who were considered old 
enough to be left during the holidays were not considered old enough to be 
left after school hours. 

As was the case with younger children, school-age children of part- 
timers were more likely to be looked after by their fathers and less likely 
to be looked after by other relatives than were the children of full-timers. 

No mention at all was made of facilities provided for after-school or 
holiday care of children. (Table El 5 ) 

Mothers of school-age children were asked: 

“Do you know of any facilities in this area for the care of children 
of school age, either provided by the local authority or by some other body 
(i) after school hours? (ii) in school holidays?” 

Very few knew of any facilities, as the following shows: 



After school 

Holidays 

Existence of facilities : 

% 

% 

There are none 

521 

5L5 

Don’t know of any 

44-3 

43-0 

L.A. facilities 

1-8 

3-5 

Other facilities 

0-4 

0-6 

Not stated 

1-4 

1-3 

Total 

1000 

1000 


When asked whether they would make use of facilities if available 
17‘3% of those unaware of after-school facilities (16 - 6% of all mothers of 
children of school age) said they would use such facilities. 25 1% of those 
unaware of holiday facilities (23 ’7% of all mothers of school-age children) 
said they would use these facilities. 

The percentage of mothers of school children who would use facilities 
if available is smaller than the percentage of mothers of children of pre- 
school age who would do so. However, the number of working mothers of 
school age children is much greater than the number of mothers of pre-school 
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children (1046, compared with 179 mothers of children aged 3-4 and 
167 mothers of children aged 0-2). It follows that in terms of absolute 
numbers there is a greater demand for facilities for children of school age 
than for pre-school children. 

The numbers are too small for detailed analysis of the amounts mothers 
would be prepared to pay, but it can be said that the most acceptable cost 
would be about 30/- a term for after-school facilities and about £1 a week 
for holiday facilities. 

Not unexpectedly, the reasons given for not using facilities for children 
of school age are very different from those given for not using facilities for 
younger children. 



After school 

Holidays 

Reasons for nol using facilities if available: 

% 

% 

Specific criticism of facilities 



To expensive 

0-9 

1-3 

Hours unsuitable 

0-3 

0-4 

General disapproval 



Just don’t like the idea 

7-9 

9-4 

Dislikes idea of child being looked after by others 

4-6 

4-5 

Reasons implying no need to do so 



Informant or husband at home when child is 

46-3 

31-3 

Child old enough to be left 

30-6 

361 

Child looked after by relative, friend 

81 

14-3 

Informant takes child to work 

II 

2-4 

Other reasons 

2-4 

2-8 


There was comparatively little general prejudice against the idea and 
criticism of the facilities was almost non-existent (possibly because the 
facilities themselves were non-existent and it was therefore impossible to 
criticise any features of them). The availability of one or other of the child’s 
parents at appropriate times was the most important term-time reason, 
while during the holidays more children were considered old enough to be 
left and the good offices of friends or relatives made up for the lesser extent 
of availability of parents. 

The fact that children are considered old enough to be left during the 
day-time, as in school holidays, when they are not considered old enough to 
be left after school hours may be due to a feeling that there are greater 
dangers during the early evening (particularly in winter). On the other 
hand it may be making a virtue out of necessity. 

Possibly employers are more willing to accept mothers who work for 
shorter hours or who finish earlier in the evening than they are to accept 
mothers who demand time off for the school holiday periods. 


5. Looking after children when ill (question C27) 

All working mothers of children under 1 6 were asked: 

“If your child(ren) should be ill would your employer allow you time off 
work should you need it?” 

Their answers were as follows: 
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Total 

Working 

full-time 

Working 

part-time 

"Regular 

casual" 

Mothers answering: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

82-0 

82-8 

82-3 

74-2 

No 

8-7 

90 

8-4 

10-6 

Don't know* 

7-6 

7-3 

7-3 

12-1 

Not stated 

1-7 

•9 

2-0 

30 

Total 

100-0 

1000 

100 0 

1000 


*These answers cover cases where the need has never arisen. 


Thus, a minority of employers still refuse to allow mothers time off when 
their children are ill. 

The proportion who were unable to have time off was highest among 
skilled manual workers. 


Social class 




Non-manual 



Manual 



Total 

Prof. & 
Manag. 

Skilled 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Total 

Skilled 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Un- 

skilled 

Unable to have 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

time off 

7-8 

7-9 

6-0 

10-3 

9-7 

11-8 

9-4 

8-7 


6. Effect on children of mother working (questions C28 and C29) 

Working women responsible for any children under 16 were asked: 

“Do you think your going out to work benefits your children?” 

The question was framed to emphasise the positive aspect, namely, 
benefit to children, because it could not be expected that mothers would 
readily admit that their going out to work was harmful to the children. 

An overwhelming majority of mothers (84'4%) thought that their 
children benefited. Only 7T% said definitely that they did not. The remain- 
der were undecided. 

Answers cannot be directly related to the age of the children concerned, 
because many women were responsible for children of different ages. 
However, women in the 16-24 and 25-29 age groups were mainly respon- 
sible for younger children. In these the percentage expressing a positive 
opinion were lower and the percentages undecided were higher than in 
other groups, possibly because they had not been working long enough to 
see the effect on their children. It is noteworthy that the percentage who 
thought their children benefited increased steadily with increasing age. 

Manual workers were a little more likely than non-manual, and less 
highly educated were more likely than highly educated to think that their 
children benefited. (Table El 6.) 

When asked why they did not think their children benefited, the small 
number of mothers concerned gave the following answers: 
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Reasons why child is believed not to benefit 


Child receives no material benefits 
Child has less attention from mother 
Other answers 
Don’t know, vague answers 


44-7 

40-0 

7-1 

16-5 


The large number of mothers who believed their children benefited laid 
stress on material benefits. 


This emphasis on material benefits may explain the somewhat less 
enthusiastic attitude of women in professional or managerial jobs and of 
more highly educated women. A majority of these women come from homes 
where material standards are already fairly high, so that material benefits 
due to the mother working would be less apparent. Although the numbers 
are not large enough for detailed analysis it can be said that these mothers 
laid more emphasis on social benefits than did others. 

Children of working mothers could be expected to have a point of view 
of their own. It was not practicable to interview the children, so mothers 
were asked: 

“What do your children think about your going out to work?” 

It must be remembered that the answers are second hand information 
and that this question is one which has a tendency to produce a “favourable” 
answer. Nevertheless, the overwhelming majority (82’4%) of mothers who 
said their children did not mind can be taken to indicate that the attitude of 
their children to their mothers working is on the whole not unfavourable. 
(In section K of this Report we show that, of women whose mothers went 
out to work when they were children, three-fifths of those expressing an 
opinion said they did not mind it.) 

Over half the mothers in the 16-24 group were unable to say whether 
their children minded, undoubtedly because the children concerned were 
too young to express an opinion. 

There was little difference between the reported attitudes of children of 
manual and non-manual workers. Children of mothers whose education 
finished at 14 or earlier were, on their mothers’ statements, more favourably 
disposed than others (possibly because, being the children of older mothers 
they were themselves older on the average. 


V PLANS MADE BY WOMEN WHO WILL PROBABLY GO (BACK) 
TO WORK FOR THE CARE OF THEIR CHILDREN 

(questions DIO, 1 1, 12) 

1. Introduction 

It is not possible to relate the plans for child-care to the ages of the 
children concerned because in many cases the return to work was unlikely 
to take place for a number of years. The planned method of child-care in 


Ways in which children are believed to benefit 
Material benefits 

Helps child to stand on its own feet 

I mproves understanding, tolerance, between mother and child 
Other answers 
Don't know 



111 

7-3 

10 

03 


( Table El 6.) 
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some cases gives an indication of the age of the child at the time (e.g. a child 
in a day nursery is unlikely to be more than 4 years old) but in others the 
method would be applicable to a child of any age (e.g. “will be looked after 
by a relative”). 


2. How child will be cared for 


All women who would probably go (back) to work were asked: 

“Have you thought about any arrangements for the care of your children 
when you go (back) to work?” 

If yes: “What arrangements are you going to make?” 

68 -9% had thought about arrangements for child-care: over half of these 
(36-7% of the total) said they intended to work only during school hours. 
13-5% said their children would be looked after by a relative. Compara- 
tively few intended to make use of day nurseries, nursery schools or classes, 
or private minders. 


The plans made by women of different ages to a great extent reflect the 
different ages of their children at the time of their mothers’ return to work. 
Many women in the 16-24 age group were obviously planning to return 
before their children reached school age: 8’0% of them intended to make 
use of day nurseries or nursery schools and 22'7% expected a relative to 
care for their children. On the other hand 2 1 • 2 % of women aged 35 and over 
expected their children to be old enough to be left when they went (back) 

tOWOrk ' (Table Ell.) 


The 39 women who intended to use facilities for which payment is 
normally required were asked: “How much a week do you think it will cost 
for one child?” 

22 could not say, and a further 7 did not think it would cost anything. 
The answers given by the 10 women who stated a cost are too few in number 
for valid conclusions to be drawn. It can be said that all of them anticipated 
paying less than £3. 


3. Existence of facilities for pre-school children 

Women who intended to go (back) to work who had children aged 0-4, 
and who had not stated their intention of using nurseries or nursery schools 
were asked: 

“Do you know whether there are any day nurseries, nursery schools or 
nursery classes in this area, either provided by the local authority, run by 
firms or run privately?” 

Roughly one-quarter said there were no such facilities and a further one- 
quarter said they did not know if there were any. It seems unlikely that 
facilities existed in the immediate neighbourhood of the latter group, because 
they would probably be aware of the facilities if these were close to their 
homes. 

29-6% knew of local authority nurseries and 14-2% of nurseries run by 
other bodies. 

14-2% knew of local authority nursery schools or classes and 13-9% of 
private nursery schools. 
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(These categories are not mutually exclusive and a number of women 
knew of more than one type of facility in their locality.) 

When asked whether they would go (back) to work sooner if facilities 
existed for the care of children of pre-school age, roughly two-fifths of 
mothers of such children who had no facilities said they would do so. 

The biggest demand was for local authority nurseries (wanted by 24-6% 
of those without facilities) nursery schools or classes (wanted by 13-4%). 
Private facilities or those provided by firms were comparatively little in 
demand. 

(Tables E18 and 19.) 


The 135 women who said they would use these facilities if they were 
available were asked how much they would be prepared to pay. Their 
answers were as follows: 


Cannot say, no answer 

47-4 

Not prepared to pay anything 

2-2 

Less than £ I 

8-9 

£1 less than £2 

27-4 

£2 less than £3 

8-9 

£3 or more 

51 

Total 

1000 


There appears to be considerable ignorance of the charges made. On the 
evidence of those who gave a positive answer, the majority of mothers of 
pre-school children required facilities costing not more than £2 a week. 

Mothers of pre-school children who did not intend to use facilities 
which existed in their neighbourhood were asked why they would not do so. 

Mothers gave on the average two reasons each, and therefore there is no 
clear-cut division between the reasons which relate to the, particular arrange- 
ments which would be made (which might render the use of a nursery or 
nursery school unnecessary) and those which criticised some aspect of the 
facilities provided. The largest group of reasons given were those which 
showed that a majority of mothers of pre-school children did not like the 
idea of their young children being cared for in a nursery or by others 
(70 0% gave one or other of these answers). 

Criticism of available facilities was mainly directed towards the cost 
or the difficulty of obtaining a place for the child. 

(Table E20.) 


4. Existence of facilities for children of school age 

Only 2-4% of the women who would probably go back to work who had 
children of school age were aware of the existence of facilities for children 
of that age after school hours and only 3 '4% were aware of any during school 
holidays. 

Women in areas where there were no facilities were then asked whether 
they would go back to work sooner if facilities were available. The percent- 
ages who said they would were as follows: ■ 
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The proportion of mothers of children of school age who would return 
to work sooner if facilities for these children were available is a little lower 



Women in areas without facilities 


All who will 

Practically 

Likely 


probably 

certain to 

to go 


go (back) 

go (back) 

(back) 

Yes -if after-school facilities 

2? 4 

3L5 

24"8 

Yes — if holiday facilities 

35-1 




than that of mothers of children under school age who would do so if pre- 
school facilities were available. 

It is noteworthy that such provisions were of particular importance to 
women who were practically certain to return to work, and that holiday 
facilities were more in demand than after-school facilities. 

The reasons given for not using such facilities if they were available are 
as follows: 



After 

school 

Holidays 

Reasons for not using facilities 

% 

% 

Specific criticism of facilities 

2-2 

2-7 

Too expensive 

General disapproval 

26-7 

29-4 

Just don’t like the idea 

Dislikes idea of child being cared for by others 

14-6 

16'4 

Child too young 

3'4 


Husband might object 

1 - 6 


Reasons implying no need to do so 

360 

23-5 

Informant or husband at home when child will be 

Child old enough to be left 

18-3 


Child will be looked after by relative 

68 


Other reasons 

7-4 

7-5 


Even more than in the case of pre-school children, dislike of the idea, or 
of children being looked after by others, is felt in the absence of knowledge. 
We have shown that facilities for children of school age are practically non- 
existent, or that if they do exist they are of such a limited character that 
mothers are not aware of them. Consequently many mothers have no idea 
of the types of care which could be provided. Satisfactory facilities might do 
much to eradicate this, particularly because children of school age are often 
influenced by their contemporaries and might themselves wish to make use 
of facilities if their friends did so. Apart from these reasons, the great 
majority relate to methods of care which render facilities unnecessary. 

Comparatively few of those who said they would make use of after- 
school or holiday facilities were able to say how much they would be pre- 
pared to pay. This is not surprising, because for many of them the interview 
must have been the first occasion on which they had given any consideration 
to the possibility of out-of-school facilities being provided. 
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Among the few who were prepared to say how much they would pay, an 
appreciable proportion were prepared to pay quite high sums for child-care. 


Amount prepared to pay per term for 
after-school facilities 


Nil 

5-8 

Less than £2 

2-9 

£2 less than £4 

3-6 

£4 less than £8 

94 

£8 or over 

11-5 

Don’t know, not answered 

66-9 


Total 

1000 

Amount prepared to pay per week 
for holiday facilities 

% 

Nil 

4-1 

Under £1 

10-6 

£1 

8-8 

Over£l less than £2 

10-6 

£2 

6-5 

Over £2 

7-6 

Don’t know, not answered 

51-8 

Total 

1000 


Too much should not be made of this, however, because those who could 
not say may in some instances have been inhibited from naming an amount 
because they felt it was too little (a common occurrence in questions of 
this type). 

5. Comparison between methods of child-care used by working mothers and 

those planned by mothers who will probably go (back) 

An exact comparison is not possible because the ages of children at the 
time of their mothers’ return is not known. An approximate comparison has 
been made by combining the methods used for children of all ages by 
working mothers and this is shown below (only after-school methods and 
not school holiday methods have been included, to avoid double-counting). 



Working 

mothers 

Mothers who will 
probably go (back) 

Methods of child-care 

% 

% 

Child old enough to be left 

14-9 

8-6 

(Will) only work during school hours 

267 

36-7 

(Will be) looked after by: 



Husband 

22-3 

5-5 

Other relative, friend 

2L8 

13-5 

Person employed at home 

1-9 

•2 

Private minder 

4-3 

1-6 

1 n day nursery 

1-4 

3-1 

In nursery school class 

•8 

1-2 

(Will) work at home, take child to work 

11-7 

1-9 

(Will be) looked after in other ways 

2-0 

1-9 

Not stated, not yet thought about it 

•6 

33-9 
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The difference in the extent of dependence on within-family care is 
striking. One-third of mothers intending to return have not yet thought 
about the care of their children, so the difference may in fact be less than 
appears from the figures. On the other hand, it is possible that mothers 
who are working now include a higher proportion who are able to count on 
the help of other members of their families than is the case with those who 
have not yet gone (back) to work. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
availability of within-family care is an inducement to return, particularly 
where there is a lack of public facilities. 

Even without taking into account the one-third who are undecided, the 
percentages of those intending to return who wish to make use of nurseries 
and nursery schools are higher than the percentages making use of these 
facilities at the time of the Survey. 

6. Plans for when child might be ill 

When asked: 

“What arrangements will you make if your child(ren) should become ill?” 
a majority (54-2%) of those intending to go back to work said they would 
stay away from work to look after them. A little more than one-quarter had 
not thought about possible arrangements. There is little difference between 
the answers given by mothers of children of different ages. 

It is apparent that employers will have to take into account the need for 
working mothers to have time off when their children are ill, particularly in 
view of the fact that future recruits to the labour force are likely to include 
a higher proportion of women with children. (It has already been shown that 
the great majority of employers of women workers do allow time off when 
children are ill). (Table E21.) 


VI POSSIBILITY OF RETURNING TO WORK IF CHILD-CARE 
FACILITIES WERE AVAILABLE (question D16) 

Non-working women who would probably not go (back) to work who 
were responsible for children were asked: 

“Do you think you would be more likely to go (back) to work if better 
facilities were available in this area for the case of your children? 

Two out of ten said they thought they would: among the younger age 
groups (16-34) the proportion was nearly three-tenths and among those 
whose total household income was not more than £20 it was one-quarter. 
Wives of manual workers were more likely than wives of non-manual 
workers to be influenced by the provision of facilities: the percentages who 
might be influenced were 24-2% and 13'0% respectively. 

Among the 16-29 year-olds, the principal demand was for day nurseries, 
among the 30-34 year-olds for holiday and after-school facilities. 

The younger age groups are of particular importance for the future 
labour force: it can be said that the provision of child-care facilities might 
well ensure the return of larger numbers of these than might otherwise be 
the case. (Tables E22and E23.) 
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VII TENTATIVE ESTIMATES OF POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR 
CHILD-CARE FACILITIES 

We have dealt separately with the actual and potential demand for 
day-care facilities on the part of mothers working at present, mothers who 
will probably return and, to a limited extent, mothers who will probably not 
return. In order to arrive at an estimate of the possible overall requirements, 
we have brought together in tables 24 and 25 the mothers who already make 
use of facilities provided and those who would make use of facilities if they 
were available. The actual and potential requirements have been related to 
the whole female population aged 1 6-64 not in full-time education. (Although 
the percentages in the tables are small, the base figure is large enough to 
ensure that standard errors are minimal.) 

It can reasonably be assumed that mothers who plan to use particular 
facilities when they return to work know that such facilities are available. 
Even on the basis of this assumption it can be seen from the following that 
the potential demand greatly exceeds the supply. 



% of all women who: 

Use or 
plan to use 

Would use 
if available 

Nurseries 

% 1 

2 % 5 

Nursery schools 

■3 

T6 

After-school facilities 

_ 

66 

Holiday facilities 

- 

85 


Putting together the actual and potential users in order to show the total 
expressed demand indicates that the biggest demand is for holiday facilities 
for school children. 1 


All women 

Total potential demand for: 

Nurseries 3-2+ 0'6 

Nursery schools or classes 1-9 +0 5 

After-school facilities 6'6 + 0-9 

School holiday facilities 8 5+ TO 

The total female population aged 16-64 not in full-time education at the 
time of the survey was roughly 16 3 /4 million. An approximate calculation 
shows therefore that the total expressed demand was: 

Nursery places 536,000+ 104,000 

Nursery school places 318,000+ 80,000 

Places for after-school care 1,105,500+ 146,000 

Places for holiday care 1,424,000+ 164,000 

This assumes that all mothers required one place only, which was not 
always the case. There may therefore be some under-estimate in these 
figures. 


'The limits shown are based on (2 X 1 V 2 s.e.s.). (See Appendix C.). 
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These calculations are based on demands expressed without relation to 
the cost of the facilities. About half the women who said they would use 
facilities if they were available could not say how much they would be 
prepared to pay, and only about one in twenty was prepared to pay as much 
as £3 a week. In the case of local authority nurseries the cost per week may 
be as much as £5. It seems likely, therefore, that many of the mothers who 
said they would use day nurseries if available would be unable or unwilling 
to meet the current level of charges. (29'5% of weekly paid women workers 
earned less than £5 a week.) 

Comment by Ministry of Health 

The Ministry of Health state that, as far as day nurseries are concerned, 
they have been provided by local health authorities since 1945 primarily to 
meet the needs of certain children for day care on health and welfare grounds. 
The service is not intended to meet a demand from working women generally 
for subsidised day care facilities. The number of places provided is therefore 
considerably less than the demand shown in this survey. 

Existing facilities 

The following figures give some idea of existing facilities: 


Day nurseries and child minders 
Local authority nurseries 



In 1966 

Planned for 1976 

England and Wales 


519 

N umber of nurseries 

445 

Number of places 

21,157 


Scotland 


Not 

Number of nurseries 

64 

Number of places 

2.469 

Known 


Registrations under the Nurseries and Child-Minders 
Regulation Act, 1948, in 1960-1966 


England and Wales 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


No. of premises 
registered at 
end of year 


601 

747 

932 

1,243 

1,585 

2,245 

3,083 


No. of 
places 
provided 


14,595 
17,618 
22,591 
3 1 ,045 
38,144 
54,911 
75.132 


No. of persons 
registered at 
end of year 


1,531 

1,780 

2,206 

2,597 

2,994 

3,393 

3,887 


No. of 
children 
provided for 


11,881 

13,999 

18,016 

Not available 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


29 

32 

45 

49 

79 

116 

183 


831 

926 

1,023 

1,041 

1,694 

2.555 

3,876 


17 

27 

34 

104 

96 

122 

187 


254 

355 

441 

802 

1,254 

1,668 

2,324 


(Figures supplied by Ministry of Health and by Scottish Home and Health Department). 
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Nursery schools and nursery classes 

The numbers of children aged 2 4 attending schools were as follows: 



1965 

Estimated 1972 

Maintained schools 

197,500 

235.700 

All schools 

242.100 

284.000 


(The percentage of children aged 4 attending all schools was 28% in 1 965). 

(Source: Statistics of Education 1965) 

No information was available about after school or school holiday facilities. 

(The figures quoted are statistical forecasts which did not take into account the possible 
effects of the Plowden Report). 

While day nurseries are mainly used by working mothers (indeed, some 
local authorities restrict their use wholly or mainly to working mothers), 
nursery schools and classes are not so restricted. Adequately to meet the 
demand expressed by the working mothers alone would require a con- 
siderable expansion of nursery education. 

Out of school facilities hardly exist at present: expressed demand for 
them outstrips that for pre-school facilities of all kinds. The provision of 
such facilities would enable many more mothers to return to work. 

(Tables E24 and E25.) 

General note on estimates 

These estimates are based on answers given by mothers, many of whom 
at the time of the survey had little or no knowledge or experience of the 
types of facilities which could be provided. 

If more facilities were provided, more mothers would become aware of 
the kinds of care which could be provided and this might possibly affect 
the demand. 

The Survey’s findings show the position at a given point in time. By the 
time that some non-working mothers had returned to work and wished to 
make use of pre-school facilities, some children of working mothers would 
have passed from pre-school age to school age and their requirements 
would have altered accordingly. On the other hand, some women who at 
the time of the Survey had no children of pre-school age would have had 
babies who would have reached an age at which pre-school facilities 
would be wanted. 

For these reasons alone the estimates are bound to be purely tentative. 
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SECTION F 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ELDERLY OR INFIRM PERSONS 

CONTENTS 


I INTRODUCTION 

II GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

III FINDINGS 

I INTRODUCTION 

All women except those in full-time education were asked: 

“Are there any elderly people or invalids that you have to look after to 
any extent, living here or elsewhere?” (questions C21, D8, D14). 

If a woman had responsibility for any such people, details were recorded 
of their sex, age, where living, the extent of infirmity and the duties which 
were carried out for them. 

Responsibility implied the actual undertaking of duties for an old person 
or invalid. Purely financial responsibility was excluded. 

In this section the responsibilities of working and non-working women 
are compared. 

II GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

One working woman in 10 and one non-working women in 8 were 
responsible for the care of at least one elderly or infirm person. One 
working woman in 70 had to perform “all duties” for the person in her care 
and a further two in 70 had to do “general housework”. For non-working 
women the corresponding figures are roughly one in 34 and 2 in 34. 

It is evident, therefore, that a problem exists, albeit for a relatively small 
proportion of women. Comparatively few working women specifically 
complained that caring for the elderly or infirm interfered with their ability 
to work or with their efficiency, and comparatively few non-working women 
said in so many words that they would return to work if suitable arrange- 
ments could be made for the people in their care. Nevertheless there must 
undoubtedly be considerable strain on working women with such responsi- 
bilities and this may interfere with their efficiency to a greater extent than 
they were aware or were prepared to admit. Non-working women who 
would not now go (back) to work even if their dependents could be cared for 
might well have done so when they were younger. 
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Taken as a whole, the figures indicate that responsibility for the elderly 
or infirm is a deterrent to working, particularly to working full-time. Could 
satisfactory arrangements be made, more women would probably become 
available for work outside their homes or for full-time instead of part-time 
work. The additions to the labour force might not be very great, but the 
women concerned would undoubtedly benefit. 


Ill FINDINGS 
1 . Extent of responsibility 

The percentage having such responsibilities was lowest among women 
working full-time and highest among part-time workers and non-working 
women who would probably not go (back) to work in the future. 1 


Percentage responsible for 
elderly or infirm people among: % 

All working women 9-9 

Working full-time 7'1 

W orki ng part-ti me 14-7 

Others 2 109 

All NON-working women 12 6 

Those who will probably go (back) 8 0 
Those who will probably NOT 14'6 

All women not in full-time education 1 1 • 1 


To some extent these differences are a consequence of the higher 
average age of part-timers and of women unlikely to return to work: older 
women, whether working or not, were more likely to have responsibility 
for the elderly or infirm. However, in the 45 and overage group the percentage 
of working women who had these responsibilities was less than the percentage 
of non-workers: 

Working women 13*5 

Non-workers likely to go (back) 1 7 •() 

Non-workers NOT likely to go (back) 18*1 

It seems, therefore, that the age differences do not entirely account for 
the difference in the extent of responsibility. 

Among working women those whose occupations came at the top and 
the bottom of the social class scale were more likely than others to have 
responsibility for the elderly and infirm. 



% 

All working women 

9-9 

Professional and managerial 

12-3 

Unskilled manual 

13-7 


Other social class differences were not great. A possible interpretation 
of this may be that women in professional and managerial posts are more 
able to cope with the difficulties involved (e.g. by paying for domestic help), 
while unskilled manual workers are impelled by financial necessity to go to 


M.e., non-working women who said in answer to question D1 that it was uncertain or 
unlikely that they would go back to work. 

2 i.e. temporarily unemployed or sick; “regular casual”. 
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work in spite of the difficulties. The analysis by personal income produces 
a similar finding: women with high incomes and women with low incomes 
were more likely to have responsibility. 

Own income last week: over £20 16*5 

£5 or less 13*2 

Among non-working women there was no discernible relationship 
between total household income and responsibility. 

Single working women were less likely than married to have responsib- 
ility but married and single non-workers were almost equally likely. 

Women with children were less likely than those without to have the 
additional responsibility of old or infirm persons. The following shows the 
extent of dual responsibility. 



Working 

women 

Probably 
will go (back) 

Probably 
will NOT 

Responsible for: 

% 

% 

% 

Children only 

27-6 

78-3 


Elderly or infirm only 

69 

31 


Both 

30 

48 


Neither 

62*5 

1 3*8 

41-4 

Total 

1000 

100*0 

100-0 


2. Number of elderly or infirm persons 

The great majority of women with responsibility were responsible for 
one person only. 43 ■$% of the elderly or infirm persons for whom non- 
working women were responsible lived in the same household: for working 
women the figure was 37-4%. (Tables Fla, lb, 2a, 2b.) 


3. Characteristics of elderly or infirm people 

The proportion of males was higher among elderly and infirm persons 
dependent on non-working women. There were no marked differences in the 
age composition: 18*9% of persons dependent on non-working women were 
under 65, compared with 15 '1% of those dependent on working women, but 
the difference is not statistically significant. 

Perhaps surprisingly there is not a great deal of difference in the extent 
of infirmity. There were 5 -9% of bedfast old people among the dependents 
of non-working women, compared with 2 -9% among those of working 
women; the difference is barely significant. It is, of course, difficult to assess 
the extent of infirmity from a description such as “old age”, or, indeed, from 
descriptions of various forms of ill-health such as arthritis or rheumatism. 
Within the broad categories which were all that were feasible in a survey of 
this kind there can be wide variations in ability to fend for themselves. The 
findings described in the next paragraph indicate that the extent of infirmity 
may well be greater in the case of non-working women’s dependents. 

(Tables F3, F4.) 
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4. Duties performed 

It is here that the difference between the responsibilities of working and 
of non-working women is most apparent. Non- working women were 
responsible for all duties in the case of one-third of their dependents, while 
working women had this responsibility for only one-sixth. The category 
"all duties" was an exclusive one and covered all the individual duties 
shown separately. Thus, the percentages mentioning individual duties were 
smaller in most instances in the case of non-working women, simply 
because if “all duties” was mentioned, individual duties would not be. 

General housework was the most frequently mentioned individual duty 
followed by washing and ironing and then shopping. 

It is evident that in the majority of cases the care of elderly and infirm 
people involves a considerable amount of extra work for the woman 
responsible. For example, roughly one full-time working woman in 70 had 
to perform “all duties" for an elderly or infirm person, in addition to her job 
and her own domestic duties, and a further two in 70 had to do general 
housework (which includes all the items of housework separately listed). 
Among part-time workers the corresponding figures are roughly one in 
34 and 2 in 34. 

We shall show in the next paragraph that only a minority complained 
that caring for old or sick people actively interfered with their work or 
said that it prevented them from going out to work. Nevertheless, this 
minority represents a considerable number of individuals who are suffering 
strain by virtue of their responsibility for the elderly or infirm. 

( Tables F3, F4.) 

5. Effect on women’s employment 

Women responsible for the care of elderly or infirm persons were less 
likely than others to be working. If they were working they were less likely 
to be working full-time. 



All women not 
in full-time 
education 

Women res- 
ponsible for 
elderly/infirm 

Women NOT 
responsible 
for these 


% 

% 

% 

Working: full-time 

33-0 

21-3 

34-5 

part-time 

18-2 

23-9 


others 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

Total working 

53-6 

47-6 

54-4 

Not working: will probably go (back) 

141 

10-0 

14-5 

will probably NOT go back 

32-3 

42-4 

31*1 

Total NOT working 

46-4 

52-4 

456 

Grand total 

I oo-o 

1000 

1000 


The differences cannot be wholly attributed to the additional responsibili- 
ties, because the average age of the women with these responsibilities was 
higher than that of women without them. In order to find out what the 
women themselves felt was the effect, working women were asked: 
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“Is your employment affected in any way by having to look after . . .?” 
If yes: “In what ways is it affected?” 

21-6% of the working women responsible for elderly or infirm persons 
said their employment was affected in some way. Among the small group of 
unemployed, sick and “regular casual” workers over half (52'6%) had 
difficulties: roughly one-third said they had to take time off and roughly 
one-sixth could only work part-time. (Owing to the small numbers involved 
in this group the percentages should be treated with reserve.) The chief 
complaint of full-timers (made by one in 1 1) was that they had to take time 
off work, while roughly one part-timer in 6 said that she was compelled to 
work part-time because of her responsibility. It seems, therefore, that an 
appreciable number of working women with this additional domestic 
responsibility are quite seriously inconvenienced by it. (Table F5.) 

Non-working women who said they would probably be going (back) to 
work in more than a year’s time and those who said they would probably not 
go (back) at all were asked: 

“Do you think you would go (back) to work (sooner) if an adequate 
service for the care of ... . could be provided?” 

8-0% said they probably would: among those who did not intend to go 
(back) at all 7-6% gave this answer. Caring for the old and sick does not 
therefore appear to be an obstacle to going (back) to work for the majority 
of non-workers, but a small number are prevented by it. (Tnhle F6 ) 
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I INTRODUCTION 

The major part of this section of the Report deals with conditions in 
households and compares those of working housewives with those of non- 
working housewives. This information is derived from the Household 
Questionnaire. 

Only households which contained at least one woman in the age-range 
1 6-64 are included here. 

This section also includes information about the extent to which house- 
wives receive help with their domestic duties and to what extent non- 
housewives have to undertake domestic duties, and about the way in which 
working women spend the money they earn. The latter is to some extent 
related to the living standards of the household, and can conveniently be 
studied at the same time. This information came from part of the C question- 
naire. 

A word of explanation may be necessary as to why information was 
sought about material circumstances. So many statements have been made, 
often without any factual basis whatsoever, about the reasons why married 
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women go out to work, particularly about their material motives, that it was 
considered desirable to obtain some factual information about material 
conditions. This supplements the answers given by the women interviewed 
about reasons for working and the way in which they spend their earnings. 

It will be noticed that the number of households shown in this section 
differs from the number of housewives shown elsewhere in the Report. 
This is because in tables which relate to individual women only women 
between the ages of 16 and 64 inclusive are included, whereas in tables 
relating to households all households in which there was an eligible woman 
are included. Some of the housewives in these households were over 64 
years of age and therefore do not appear in tables relating to individual 
women, although their households do appear in tables relating to house- 
holds (the eligible woman in these cases would be person(s) other than the 
housewife). 

II. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Composition of households with working and non-working housewives 

Households where the housewife went out to work were smaller on the 
average than those where she did not do so. A lower proportion included 
children under 16 among their members. Nevertheless, nearly one-third of 
working housewives were responsible for keeping house for at least four 
people, and one quarter of the housewives who worked full-time were 
responsible for children under 16. Part-time work was commoner than 
full-time among housewives from households containing four or more 
people. 

Households in which the housewife was not working included a much 
higher proportion where the head was also not working. 

Material circumstances 

Comparing individual social classes, households with working house- 
wives were more likely to live in flats and less likely to live in houses than 
were households with non-working housewives. 

The level of ownership of the dwelling in which the household lived was 
higher in all social classes among households where the housewife did not 
go out to work. The dwelling was more likely to be owned in the housewife’s 
name (either jointly or separately) in households where she was working. 

Telephone ownership, car ownership and ownership of domestic 
appliances were commoner among households with a non-working housewife 
in the non-manual classes. In the manual classes and households with an 
unoccupied head, the level of ownership was slightly higher among working 
housewives. 

Young people and children 

In households with non-manual heads where the housewife was working 
the percentage of the 16-20 year olds who were full-time students was 
lower than where she was not working, and the percentage of children who 
attended private and grammar schools was also lower. In households with 
manual heads the reverse was the case. 
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Domestic duties 

27'3% of working housewives received no help in their household 
duties. 67-8% of married housewives were helped by their husbands, but the 
major part of the assistance consisted of help with the washing up. 

One working housewife in eleven had difficulty in getting some of her 
shopping done. 

How working women spend their money 

Over half the working women interviewed mostly spent the money they 
earned in contributions to the housekeeping. Nearly two-fifths mostly 
spent it on clothes for themselves. Over half of those with children bought 
clothes for the children. There are wide variations in expenditure patterns 
in different demographic groups. It must be emphasised that this does not 
give a full indication of the effects of women’s earnings on the household 
budget. Women’s contributions to housekeeping and clothes may well 
mean that more of the head of household’s earnings are available for other 
purposes, such as running a car, buying the house and saving. 

Ill HOUSEHOLD CIRCUMSTANCES 

1 . Household size (Household questionnaire) 

Households in which the housewife went out to work were smaller on 
the average than those where she did not do so. 



All households 

Householc 

H/Wis 

working 

in which: 
H/Wis NOT 
working 

Household size: 

One person 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six or more 

5°4 

27-0 

26-4 

22-2 

10-8 

8-2 

8°\ 

33-7 

25-7 

191 

8-4 

5-0 

3°\ 

21-3 

269 

25-0 

12-8 

109 

Total 

1000 

1000 

1000 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Average size 

3-35 

3-04 

3'63 


Nevertheless, nearly one-third of the housewives who went out to work 
had the domestic responsibility for at least four persons (including them- 
selves). 



All 

households 

Household size 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six or 
more 

Working full-time 
Working part-time 

2T7 

20-2 

5 V5 
13-3 

3^9 

17-8 

2F8 

21-3 

% 

141 

24-2 

% 

12-8 

21-3 

?9 

17-4 

Total gainfully employed 

46-3 

694 

57-7 

45-3 

39-7 

361 

28-2 


As might be expected, part-time work was commoner among housewives 
from larger households. 

Household size and household composition are closely related. All the 
one-person households and virtually all the two-person households consisted 
of adults only whereas only 1*1% of the households containing six or more 
persons consisted of adults only. 

(Tables G la and b.) 

2. Household composition (Household questionnaire) 

Households where the housewife was economically active at the time 
of the survey compare with those where she was not as follows: 



All 

households 

Househol 
H/W is 
working 

s in which: 

H/W is NOT 
working 

Household composition : 

% 

% 

% 

Adults only 

49-6 

60- 1 

40-7 

Adults and children 

251 

29-4 


Adults and infants 

12-7 



Adults, children and infants 

12-6 

5-7 

18-5 

Total 

1000 

1000 

1000 


The higher proportion of adults-only households amongst those with a 
working housewife is what would be expected. However, even among those 
households where the housewife was working full-time nearly one-quarter 
included children under 1 6 among their members. 

The percentages of housewives working full-time and part-time in 
households of different composition were: 



All 

households 

Household composition 

Adults 

only 

Adults 

and 

children 

Adults 

and 

infants 

Adults 

children 

infants 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Working full-time 

23-7 

34-7 

19 8 

7-3 


Working part-time 

202 

18-7 

32-2 

89 

1 3-8 


The percentage of economically active among housewives in adults- 
only households was almost the same as in households containing adults and 
children, but the percentages of full-time and part-time workers differed 
widely. In fact, two-fifths of housewives working part-time came from 
households containing children. 

Future additions to the labour market will have to come mainly from 
the housewives at present engaged solely on household duties. The majority 
of these, at the time of the survey, in addition to their household duties, 
had the responsibility for children under 16, an appreciable proportion had 
responsibility for children of pre-school age. The problem of the care of 
pre-school children is not nearly so acute among the existing female labour 
f° rCe ’ (Tables G2a and b.) 
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3. Total household income from all sources “last week” (Household 
questionnaire) 

As would be expected, the total income tends to be larger in households 
where the housewife goes out to work. It also tends to be so in larger 
families. The effect of the housewife working is thus best seen by compar- 
ing the income levels of families of the same size. 

The effect is most striking in the case of one-person households i.e. 
where the housewife’s income is the only one. 



Sinule person ho 
- H/Wis 
working 

jseholds in which: 
H/Wis NOT 
working 

Total income from ALL sources LAST WEEK: 

Up to and including £5 

Over £5~£10 

Over £10-£20 

Over £20 

Not stated 

°t-l 

40; 8 
3L3 
15 0 
4-2 

A2- 5 
43-4 
7-5 
3-8 
2-8 

Total 

1000 

1000 


In the larger families, where there may be more than one wage-earner 
besides the housewife, the difference in income levels is less striking, but is 
still very pronounced. 



Households of five or more in which: 


H/Wis 

H/Wis NOT 


working 

working 

Total income: 

% 

% 

Up to and including £5 

— 


Over £5-£10 



Over £10-£20 




74-8 

54-3 

Not stated 

3-8 


Total 

1000 

100-0 


The income level of households where the housewife goes out to work 
is higher than that of households of the same size where she does not do so. 

(Tables G3a and b.) 


4. Social class (Household questionnaire) 

Social class in this context is based on the occupation of the head of the 
household. Strictly speaking, this is not social class as generally understood 
by the term, but is a classification of occupations which gives some idea of 
the type of work done and the amount of skill or responsibility required. 

The social class of the head of the household is a useful yardstick for 
measuring one aspect of the environment. For purposes such as the 
present one, where total numbers are not very great, it is desirable to have 
fairly broad groups so as to have adequate numbers in each for purposes of 
comparison. 

The percentages of working and non-working housewives in households 
with heads in different social classes were as follows: 
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All 

h/holds 

Non-manual 

Manual 

Unoc- 

cupied 

Total 

1 & II 

III 

IV 

Total 

III 

IV 

V 

Housewife was 

% 

c /r 

r /c 

9 f 

c /r 

% 

% 

% 

7c 

% 

Working 

46-3 

50- 1 

45-3 

53 -8 

70-6 

499 

48- 1 

5 1 -8 

55-4 

17-4 

NOT working 

53-7 

499 

54-7 

462 

29-4 

50- 1 

51-9 

48-2 

44-6 

82-6 

Total 

1000 

100 0 

1000 

100 0 

1000 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 

100-0 

1000 


In households where the head was working roughly half the housewives 
were also working. (The low percentage of working housewives in house- 
holds with unoccupied heads is accounted for by the higher age level of 
heads and housewives in this group.) The proportion working was almost 
the same in all households with a manual head as in all those with a non- 
manual head. Within these broad groups — non-manual and manual — there 
were differences, those between non-manual classes being much more 
marked than those between manual classes. 

Obviously financial necessity is not the only factor which induces 
housewives to go out to work, because many are working in cases where 
there is unlikely to be acute hardship if they do not do so. On the other hand, 
in cases where the housewife has not made up her mind whether to go 
out to work or not, financial need (or the absence of it) may well be the 
deciding factor. 

5. Material circumstances (Household questionnaire) 

(a) Introduction 

We have already shown that the percentage of working housewives 
differs in different social classes. 

Therefore the social class composition of households with a working 
housewife differs from that of households where the housewife is not 
working, as the following shows. (If households where the head is not 
working are excluded, the percentages of non-manual and of manual heads 
are almost the same for both: roughly 37% and 62% respectively, although 
the percentages in individual classes are different.) 



Households in which the housewife is: 


Working 

Not working 

Social class of head of household : 

% 

% 

1 Professional 

2-8 

5-3 

II Managerial 

16-3 

14-6 

1 1 1 Skilled non-manual 

12-4 

9-2 

IV Semi-skilled non-manual 

4-1 

1-4 

Total non-manual 

35-6 

30-5 

III Skilled manual 

35-6 

33-2 

IV Semi-skilled manual 

16-8 

13-5 

V Unskilled manual 

7-1 

4-9 

Total manual 

59-5 

51-6 

Unoccupied 

4-2 

17-5 

Not stated 

■7 

•4 

Grand Total 

1000 

1000 
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It can be assumed that the material circumstances of a household will 
depend to a great extent on the occupation (and hence the social class) of 
the head of the household. Hence, in order to assess the connection, if 
any, between the housewife’s working and the material circumstances of the 
household, it is necessary to compare individual social classes. Therefore 
the tables relating to material circumstances have been analysed by social 
class. 

(The age composition differs for working and non-working housewives, 
and there may also be within-class age differences. If further investigation 
were considered desirable, it would be possible to prepare more detailed 
analyses. To some extent material circumstances may be related to age, 
although the social class of working women is not directly related to age.) 

(b) Type of dwelling 


Households with working housewives were more likely to live in flats 
than were households with non-working housewives. This was true of 
nearly all social classes. 



Type of dwelling 


Flats 

Houses 


Households where: 

Households where: 


H/W 

H/W NOT 

H/W 

H/W NOT 


working 

working 

working 

working 

Per cent of each social class who 

% 

% 

% 

% 

live in dwellings of each type : 





1 & 11 

18-5 

6-8 

711 


111 non-manual 

30-0 

13-6 

68-1 

85-4 

IV non-manual 

24-0 

26-0 

696 

74-0 

All non-manual 

230 

9-7 

70- 1 

88-2 


18-4 

15-9 

796 

830 


19-6 

131 

79-2 

85 * 7 

V 

29-8 

17-6 

69-0 


All manual 

20-2 

15-6 

78-2 

83 0 

Unoccupied 

15-4 

17-6 

812 

80-9 

All classes 

21-3 

14-5 

75-1 

84-7 


It is not possible on the basis of the questions asked in the present 
survey to decide which is cause and which is effect, i.e. do housewives living 
in flats have more time available for work outside, or do working housewives 
choose to live in flats, or is the desire for a house a stimulus which urges 
flat-dwellers to go out to work? 

A possible explanation may be that the families of working housewives 
are smaller on the average than the families of non-working housewives, and 
a lower proportion include children under 16. (Tables C4a and 4b.) 


(c) Age of dwelling (year in which it was built) 

Taken as a whole, non-working and working housewives were almost 
equally likely to live in newer dwellings. A more detailed examination 
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shows that this overall similarity masks a number of differences in individual 
social classes. 



Households where: 


H/Wis 

H/Wis NOT 


working 

working 

Per cent of each social class who 


% 

live in post- 1 944 dwellings: 



1 & II 

27-2 

36-2 

III non-manual 

31-3 

41-0 

IV non-manual 

34-2 

22'0* 

All non-manual 

29-4 

37-0 

III manual 

39-3 

38-3 

IV manual 

29-6 

33-5 

V 

28-9 

300 

All manual 

35-3 

36-3 

Unoccupied 

14-5 

21-8 

All classes 

32-3 

339 


(*This abnormally low percentage may be accounted for by the fact that the number on 
which it is based is small (only 50 households in all) and therefore the chances of sampling 
errors are higher. It may be that the non-working housewives in this group are older and there- 
fore more likely to live in older property.) 

As a generalisation, it can be said that these figures confirm other indica- 
tions that, in households with non-manual heads, it is the less well-off house- 
wives who go out to work. There are no such indications among manual 
households. 

(Tables G5a and 5b.) 


(d) Ownership of dwelling 

Ownership of the dwelling (including being bought) was higher among 
households where the housewife was not working. This is true of all social 
classes. 



Households where: 


H/Wis 

H/Wis NOT 


working 

working 

Per cent of each social class who 

% 

% 

live in owned dwellings: 



1 & II 

58-9 

75-6 

III non-manual 

50-7 

676 

IV non-manual 

27-5 

300 

All non-manual 

52-3 

7 10 

III manual 

391 

42-8 

IV manual 

19-6 

31-8 

V 

181 

25-3 

All manual 

33-8 

38-2 

Unoccupied 

38-5 

45-8 

All classes 

406 

49-6 
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In tables G6a and b the percentages showing the individual in whose 
name the dwelling is owned are based on all households, so as to provide 
a direct basis of comparison between all housewives working and all not 
working. These tables show that the percentage of working housewives who 
were sole owners was higher than the corresponding percentage of non- 
working housewives in all social classes except the unoccupied group. 
This may be accounted for to some extent by the higher percentage of 
working housewives who were their own heads of household. Joint owner- 
ship between head and housewife was commoner in non-manual households 
with a non-working housewife: in manual households there was little 
difference. 

If the percentages are based on “all dwellings owned or being bought” 
we obtain the following figures for the percentages of dwellings owned 
by the household in the name of the housewife or jointly in the names of 
housewife and head. 



Households where housewife is: 


Working 

Not working 


In name 

Both 

In name 

Both 


of H/W 

jointly 

of H/W 

jointly 

Percentage of homes in each social 
class owned in name of H/W or jointly : 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 & 11 

9-9 

29-9 

4-1 

276 

1 1 1 non-manual 

19-7 

266 

3-7 

34-9 

IV non-manual 

30-3 

27-3 

6-7 

60-0 

All non-manual 

14-5 

28-9 

4-2 

30-2 

1 1 1 manual 

5-7 

41-2 

51 

360 

IV manual 

12-7 

36-7 

61 

34-5 

V 

18-4 

368 

- 

34-1 

All manual 

83 

40- 1 

50 

360 

Unoccupied 

6-5 

239 

27-6 

15-4 

All classes 

10-9 

340 

8-2 

29-9 


The percentage of owned dwellings in which the housewife had a share 
or owned herself was higher in households where she was working. 

( Tables G6a and b.) 


(e) Telephone ownership 

The overall level of telephone ownership was almost the same among 
working and non-working housewives, but once again this overall similarity 
masked internal differences. 
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Households where: 


H/Wis 

H/Wis NOT 


working 

working 

Percentage of households in each 



social class who have a telephone: 

% 

% 

I & II 

66-3 

71-0 

III non-manual 

365 


IV non-manual 

27-4 

200 

All non-manual 

51-3 

59-0 

III manual- 



IV manual 

12-6 

10-2 


5-2 

4-1 

All manual 

140 

13-6 

Unoccupied 

29-6 

26-5 

All classes 

27-9 

29-8 


The differences are not nearly so great as for some of the other posses- 
sions investigated. 


(f) Car ownership 

Roughly half the households owned at least one car. The proportion 
was almost the same among households with a working housewife and 
those with a non-working housewife. Once again, the pattern of owner- 
ship in different social classes was not the same for households with and 
without a working housewife. The following shows the percentage of each 
social class who owned one or more than one car. 



Working 
One car 

Housel 
lousewives 
More than 
one 

olds with: 
Non-workinj: 
One car 

housewives 
More than 
one 

Percentage in each social class 
owning one or more cars 
I & II 

III non-manual 

IV non-manual 

% 

58-6 

41-4 

30-8 

1?9 

30 

2-5 

% 

64-8 

58-4 

34-0 

% 

15-9 

4-7 

80 

All non-manual 

49-6 

8-2 

61-4 

12-2 

III manual 

IV manual 

V 

511 

336 

15-2 

3-5 

2-2 

•9 

44-5 

30-5 

171 

29 

2-6 

1-2 

All manual 

420 

28 

38-2 

2-6 

Unoccupied 

27-4 

3-4. 

23-5 

2-5 

All classes 

439 

4-8 

42-8 

56 


Taken overall, the level of car ownership was higher among households 
with non-working housewives in the non-manual classes, while in the 
manual classes the reverse was true. It is possible that in manual house- 
holds a car is high on the list of priorities which are bought when the house- 
wife goes out to work. Later we shall show that 8*3% of working women 
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said that most of the money they earned was spent on buying or running a 
car. 

(g) Ownership of domestic appliances 

Informants were asked “Do you have any of the following in the house- 
hold?” A list of appliances was read out and household ownership of each 
was recorded. They were then asked whether they owned any other 
appliances and these were also recorded. 

The list deliberately included some appliances which were known to be 
almost universally owned. This was done in order to avoid hurting the 
feelings of housewives who owned none of the more rare appliances. 
Consequently, the number of households owning no appliances was very 
small in all social classes, whether the housewife was working or not. 

Interest in this question lies not so much in the ownership of individual 
appliances, except where this appears to be associated with working or 
with non-working housewives, but in the total number owned. 

Tables G7a and b give details of appliances owned. From these it can be 
seen that there was little difference between the extent of ownership of 
most individual appliances by households with working and with non- 
working housewives. Washing machines were a little more likely, radio- 
grams and refrigerators a little less likely to be owned by households where 
the housewife does not go out to work. 

The average total number of appliances owned was slightly higher in 
households with a working housewife, as shown in the following summary 
of the average number of appliances owned. 



Households where: 


H/Wis 

H/Wis NOT 


working 

working 

Average number of appliances 

No. 

No. 

owned in each social class 



1 & II 

86 

6-8 

1 1 1 non-manual 

5-9 

6-4 

IV non-manual 

5-3 

6‘4 

All non-manual 

6-3 

68 

III manual 

61 

60 


5-7 

5 - 3 

V 

51 

4-9 

All manual 

5-9 

5-7 

Unoccupied 

5-2 

5-0 

All classes 

60 

59 


In the top non-manual class, in all manual classes and in the unoccupied 
group the level of ownership of domestic appliances was higher in house- 
holds where the housewife went out to work. 

(Later we show that 20-8% of married women said that the money they 
earned was “mostly spent” on buying domestic appliances.) 
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Perhaps unexpectedly the difference in the numbers of appliances owned 
by working and non-working housewives does not arise mainly from a 
higher level of ownership of labour-saving devices such as washing machines 
but of tape recorders and record players. 

f n 11 is j nterestm S t0 note that ownership of domestic appliances does not 
to low the same pattern as ownership of the dwelling, of a car or of a 
telephone. 

( Tables G7a and b.) 


6. Effects of housewife working on education of children (Household 
questionnaire) 

(a) On young people aged 16-20 in the household 

An examination of the occupational status of teenagers shows that the 
percentage of the total in full-time education was almost the same in house- 
holds with and without a working housewife ( 1 7 '2% and 1 8 0% respectively). 

tendencies' 6 ™ 11 SImilarity ’ however, was made up of a number of opposing 

In households with a head in a non-manual occupation the percentage 
or students was much lower where the housewife was working (29-0% 
compared with 39 6%). On the other hand, in households with heads in a 
manual occupation, the percentage of students was higher where the house- 
wife was working (1 0’7%, against 7-5%). 

This is one of several indications that the concomitants of the housewife 
working are different in well-off and less well-off homes. 

Detailed analysis of individual social classes is not justifiable because of 
the small numbers involved. It can be said, in general terms, that among 
the non-manual classes the percentage of teenagers who were students fell 
sharply from c ass I to class IV: this was true of both types of household. 
Among manual classes the percentage of students was a little higher in 
class I V than class III. There was, however, a drop in class V. 

(An interesting sidelight is the comparatively high proportion of teen- 
agers in manual households who were engaged in household duties. The 
great majority of these were girl teenagers who were themselves the house- 
wives, and the finding is an indication of the extent to which girls leave the 
labour market because of the higher marriage rate among young girls in 
manual households.) 

( Table G8.) 

(b) On children aged 5- 15 

Comparisons between the educational level of households with working 
and non-working housewives are not straightforward, because of the differ- 
ent age structures of children in the two types of household. There were 

foIlows Chlldr6n aB6d 5-15 in the 6,398 eligible households ’ made bp as 
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Households where: 


Total 

H/W is working 

H/W is NOT 
working 

Age 

5-10 

56-4 

% 

48-6 

6?0 

11-15 

436 

514 

380 

Total 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Average no. of children per 
household with children: 



109 

aged 5 10 

•96 

•80 

aged 11-15 

•75 

•85 

•67 


Therefore one would expect differences in the two types of household 
between the percentages of children attending the types of schools 
appropriate to children of different ages. The different social class composi- 
tion of households with working and with non-working housewives also has 
an effect. 

In general terms, in non-manual households the total percentage of 
children attending the two types of school which are considered “superior” 
(grammar and private school) was slightly higher in households where the 
housewife did not go out to work, while in manual households the reverse 
was the case. The overall effect was that the percentage of 5-10 year olds 
who attended private schools and the percentage of 11-15 year olds who 
attended grammar schools were higher in households with a non-working 
housewife. 

The between-class differences are greater than those between children 
in households with a working housewife and those in households with a 
non-working housewife. This makes it difficult to identify the effects of the 
housewife’s working on the education of her children. It could tentatively 
be said that in the non-manual classes the housewife is more likely to go out 
to work where the family is less well-off and where the money is needed for 
things other than a “luxury” education. 

(Table G9.) 


7. Newspapers coming into the household (Household questionnaire) 

(“Coming in” included delivered or brought into the household.) 

Newspaper reading provides background information about the house- 
holds and gives some indication of the influence which may be exerted by the 
press. 

By the criterion of “papers coming into the household” the level of 
daily morning paper readership is slightly lower among working than non- 
working housewives. The following shows for each social class the per- 
centage who said no daily morning newspapers came into the household and 
also the average number of daily morning papers which came in. 
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H/W v 
% having 
none 

working 

Average 

no. 

per H/H 

H/W NC 
% having 
none 

DT working 
Average 
no. 

per H/H 

Social class of HOH 

I & (1 

HI non-manual 
I V non-manual 

17-1 

25-1 

30-8 

10 

•9 

•8 

120 

15-6 

160 

II 

10 

•9 

All non-manual 

20-2 

1-0 

12-6 

11 

III manual 

IV manual 

V 

251 

25-7 

29-8 

•9 

•8 

•8 

1 8*9 
19-5 
24-7 

•9 

•9 

•8 

All manual 

25-8 

■9 

19-0 

•9 

Unoccupied 

171 

10 

256 

•9 

All classes 

22-5 

•9 

18-9 

■9 

On the other hand the percentage taking Sunday p 
among working than among non-working housewives. 

apers is a little higher 


H/W 
% having 
none 

working 
Average no. 
per H/H 

H/W NO 
% having 
none 

T working 
Average no. 
per H/H 

Social class of HOH 

1 &II 

III non-manual 

IV non-manual 

16-2 

16-6 

18-3 

1-4 

1-4 

1-3 

110 

13-7 

60 

1-5 

1-4 

1-4 

All non-manual 

1 6-6 

1-4 

115 

1-4 

I I I manual 

IV manual 

V 

80 

11-5 

13-3 

1-6 

1-4 

1-4 

100 

11-3 

141 

1-5 

1-4 

1-4 

All manual 

9-4 

1-5 

10-7 

1-4 

Unoccupied 

14-6 

1-3 

22-1 

11 

All classes 

120 

1-5 

13-5 

1-4 


Newspaper readership is closely related to social class, and therefore 
one would expect the overall reading habits of working and non-working 
housewives to differ because of differences in their social class composition. 
What is of particular interest is the difference between working and non- 
working housewives in the same social class. In general, it can be said that 
working housewives from households in the non-manual classes showed a 
lower level of newspaper readership (both daily and Sunday papers) than 
did non-working housewives from the same social class. Among the manual 
classes the reverse was true. 

The highest level of daily paper readership was shown by the profes- 
sional/managerial class. This was true of both working and non-working 
housewives. For Sunday papers the highest level was shown by the skilled 
manual class. 
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The principal differences in the extent to which individual papers are 
read are: 

Readership of the Daily Mirror is considerably higher among working 
than among non-working housewives, except in the semi-skilled non-manual 
and the unskilled manual classes. (The Daily Mirror was read by one 
working housewife in three compared with one non-working housewife in 
four.) 

For the Daily Express and the Daily Mail the reverse is true. 

Other daily papers showed only small differences. 

Readership of the People, News of the World and Sunday Mirror was 
higher among working than non-working housewives. Other Sunday papers 
showed only slight differences. 

The individual papers which went into the highest proportions of homes 
were as follows: 


8. Help with household duties (question C30) 

Working women who are also responsible for running a home are in fact 
doing two jobs. In order to see whether they had to tackle the second one 
single-handed, all working housewives were asked: 

“Do you get any help with your household duties from (your husband) 
(other members of the household) or a paid help? 

The extent to which they received help was as follows: 


None received 27 • 3 

Help received from: 

Husband 

Children of all ages 

Others in household '’j? 

Neighbour 

Paid help 0 3 

*67 - 8% of married women received help from their husbands. 


Working 

H/W 


Non- working 
H/W 


Sunday Mirror 
Sunday Express 
Daily Express 


People 
Daily Mirror 
News of the World 


32-9 

32-3 

32-2 

304 

20-2 


290 
26- 1 
28-4 
25-6 
22-9 
22-5 


(Tables G 10a and 10b, 11a, lib.) 


Working housewives 


% 



heln was eiven bv the husband. 



one in six was receiving no neip anu aimmg 

persons, roughly one in 8 was running the home single-handed. 
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Older women were less likely to receive help than younger, presumably 
because the percentage who were married was less. 

Perhaps contrary to popular belief, London husbands were less likely 
than any except Scottish husbands to help with household duties. The 
most helpful husbands were those in the Midlands. (Tables G 12a, b, c, d ) 

The type of assistance received by housewives was as follows: 

All working housewives 


None 

Washing up, drying up 
Cooking, preparing meals 
Heavy housework 
Washing, ironing, mending 
Other housework 
“Housework in general” 
Shopping 
Care of children 
House decorations, repairs 


27-3 

45-2 

22-7 

19-9 

13-7 

35-1 

13- 5 

14- 8 
5-3 

140 


up, 


Comparatively few housewives had help in anything except the washing 

Working women who were not housewives were asked: 

“Do you have any household duties?” 

68 \% said they had. Duties performed as often as once a week were: 

Working non-housewives 

% 

Washing up, drying up 10 2 

Washing, ironing, mending 7 7 

Preparing, cooking meals 3-8 

Shopping 1 4 

“General housework” 16-2 

Other duties 1-7 

(The remainder of the 68-1% performed household duties less often than once a week.) 

The domestic responsibilities of all working women can therefore be 
summarised as follows: All working women 


Housewives 

Have some domestic duties* 
Have NO domestic duties 


Total 


761 

16-3 

7-6 


th ^ 1 6-3% can be said to have very onerous household duties: about one-third of 
them performed domestic tasks less than once a week. 

The general impression is given that the help received by the majority 
of working housewives is very limited in character. 


9. Shopping (questions C3 1 and 32) 

Working women (except those unemployed or sick at the time of the 
survey) were asked: 

‘Do you have any difficulty in getting your shopping done-that is 
personal shopping and Post Office business as well as household shopping?”’ 
IfYes: “What kinds of shopping?” 

Answers were as follows: 
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Total 

Househc 

Housewives 

Id status 
Non- 
housewives 


% 

% 

% 

No difficulty 

904 

910 

88-0 

Difficulty with: 




Own clothes 

4-3 

3-3 

7-4 

Grocery 

2-8 


1 - 3 

Butcher 

2-8 

3-4 


Greengrocery 

2-0 

2-4 


Post Office 




Others 

3-5 

3-7 

3-4 

Vague answers, none in particular 

11 




The difference between housewives and non-housewives is accounted 
for by the greater difficulty experienced by non-housewives in getting their 
own clothes. Presumably this means that they are working while the shops 
are open and have to confine their clothes buying to Saturdays or half-days 
off. 

Differences between women in various demographic groups were small 
(except that 9 - 0% of those aged 16-19 had difficulty in buying clothes). 

The same group of women were then asked: 

“Are there any shopping facilities near your place of work?” 

If yes: “What shops are they?” 

Three-quarters had shopping facilities near their work place. 


Shops near work: 

None; usually closed; don’t know of any 

Grocers 

Greengrocers 

Butcher 

Post Office 

Chemist 

Department stores 
Clothing shops 
Newsagents, tobacconists 
Bakers 

General shops 
Other specific types 

“All kinds”, “don’t know what kinds”, etc. 


Household status 
„ Non- 

Housewives housewives 


25-9 

389 

316 

314 

299 

29-4 

25-3 

24-6 

61 

4-8 

3'2 

9-7 

15-7 


26- 7 
43-0 
35-9 
37-3 
299 

27- 2 
23-9 
21-7 

5-2 

5-0 

3-3 

9-9 

16-3 


23-2 

26-2 

17-8 

12- 7 
30-1 
36-5 
23-2 
33-8 

8-8 

4-2 

2-9 

11-5 

13- 8 


The differences between the types of shop named by housewives and 
non-housewives probably indicate that women are aware of the types of 
shop which they patronise, rather than that housewives are more likely 
to choose work places which are near to food shops and non-housewives to 
choose work places near clothing shops. There may be some element of 
truth in the latter conclusion, but the only safe general deduction which 
can be made is that about one-quarter of working women have no shops 
near their place of work and must perforce do all their shopping elsewhere. 

The only substantial difference between the extent to which shopping 
facilities are available to women in different demographic groups is between 
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urban and rural dwellers. The percentages having no shops near their 
place of work are as follows: 


Conurbations 

% 

220 

Other towns 

25-6 

Rural areas 

34-4 


IV HOW WOMEN SPEND THE MONEY THEY EARN (question C20) 

It is shown in another section of this Report that financial inducements 
are those which are most likely to encourage women to remain at work and 
to return to work after they have given it up. It is also shown earlier in this 
section that the homes of working housewives are. in some instances, less 
well-equipped than those of non-working housewives and are less likely to 
be owned. It is therefore important to know something about the kind of 
items on which working women spend the money they earn. 

It should be borne in mind that this information does not show the whole 
effect of women's earnings on their families. In households where the wife 
makes a sizeable contribution to the housekeeping and buys her own and 
her children’s clothes, the husband will probably have more money available, 
which may be spent on buying the house, running a car, household 
appliances, etc. To assess the whole effect would have required more 
extensive questioning than was possible in the present survey, which 
covered a very wide field. 

Working women were asked: 


"How would you say the money you earn is mostly spent?” 
The major items named are as follows: 


Contribution to housekeeping, rent 
Clothes for self 
Clothes for children 
Savings of various kinds 
Holidays 

Household appliances 
“General extras” 

Personal expenditure 
Running, buying a car 
Buying a house 


All working women 

57-8 

38-8 

180 

20-3 

17-6 

150 

9-9 

9-2 

7-4 

4-0 


Not unexpectedly, the expenditure patterns of married and single women 
are very different. 


Contributions to housekeeping 
Clothes for self 
Clothes for children 
Holidays 

Savings of various kinds 
Household appliances 
Personal expenditure (cosmetics, perms, 
cigarettes, entertainments, etc.) 


Married 

Single 

56-3 

51-9 

25-9 

70-0 

260 

M 

180 

19-4 

161 

32-5 

20-8 

3-8 

5-4 

19-3 


A majority of working women mostly used the money they earned as a 
supplement to housekeeping. It is not surprising that nearly all (88-5%) of 
widows and of divorced women (81-2%) should spend their earnings in this 
way, but 56 3% of married women did so. If we take into account clothes 
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for self and children it can be said that a very high proportion of the money 
earned by married women goes to improve the general standard of living 
of the family and not on luxuries. 

Perhaps “personal expenditure and general extras” might be considered 
luxuries, but they account for only a small proportion of married women’s 
budgets. 

Few women spent their money on their children’s education, but 
possibly this is an item which the husband would pay for and for which he 
would have more money available as a consequence of his wife’s contribu- 
tion to housekeeping. 

Among married women the proportion spending most of their money on 
contributions to housekeeping was much higher among the wives of less 
highly skilled workers. This was accompanied by lower proportions using 
money for household appliances, cars and savings. 

Similarly the higher the total household income, the smaller was the 
proportion of working women contributing to housekeeping. 

Age trends in expenditure are well-marked. The difference between the 
16-19 year-olds and the 20-24 year-olds is particularly striking: 75 -3% of 
the former mostly spent their earnings on their own clothes and only 14'9% 
on contributions to housekeeping, compared with 49'9% and 44- 1% of the 
latter. Only among these two groups does the percentage who mostly spent 
their earnings on clothes exceed the percentage who contributed to house- 
keeping. Among 30-44 year-olds the percentage spending on children’s 
clothes exceeds the percentage spending on their own clothes. 

There are differences between the expenditure patterns of women in 
different socio-economic groups, but these do not show any consistent trend. 

(Tables G 13a, b, c, d, e.) 
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SECTION H 

EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 

CONTENTS 

I INTRODUCTION 
II GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

III EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATIONS OF WOMEN NOT 
IN FULL-TIME EDUCATION: 

1. Examinations passed 

2. Further education establishments attended 

3. Courses taken 

IV WOMEN IN FULL TIME EDUCATION: 

1 . Characteristics of students 

2. Type of educational establishment 

3. Future plans for education 

4. Examinations already passed and expecting to take 

5. Past working history of those in further education 

6. Future plans 

7. Continuing to work after marriage 


EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 

1 INTRODUCTION 

Women who were not still in full-time education at the time of interview 
were asked a number of questions about their education and qualifications. 
(These questions form part of Questionnaire A.) The survey covered 
women aged 16~64 and therefore included some girls still at school and 
women at further education establishments. These were asked questions 
about the examinations they had already passed and those they hoped to 
take, about their future plans for education and the kinds of work they 
intended to do when their education was completed (questionnaire B). 

This section of the Report is in two parts: the first deals with the women 
whose full-time education had been completed, the second with those still 
in full-time- education. The general conclusions relate to both parts of the 
Report. 

The tables which belong to the first part are in general too large for 
inclusion in the text and appear in the second volume. They are cross- 
referenced in the text. The tables relating to the second part are small 
because the number of students ( 1 3 1 ) is too small for very detailed analysis. 
They are therefore included in the text at the appropriate points. 
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1 1 GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
Examinations taken 

Apart from those in full-time education, only 16‘4% of all women had 
passed an examination of some kind while at school and only 18’8% had 
passed one since leaving school. Among the small number still in full- 
time education, 75 '4% had already taken an examination at school and only 
2’3% did not intend to take such an examination. 

The proportion who had taken any examinations decreased with increas- 
ing age and was consistently higher in all age groups among working women 
than among non-working women. Women in non-manual occupations were 
much more likely than those in manual occupations to have taken any 
examinations, either before or after leaving school. 

G.C.E. “O" Level and its equivalents accounted for three-fifths of all 
examinations taken at school. One-eighth of those not in full-time education 
had passed in at least one subject. Among post-school examinations, 
commercial and R.S.A. examinations were most popular. “O" level 
(already taken by two-thirds) and "A” level (taken by a little over one-fifth) 
were the examinations most frequently taken already by those still in full- 
time education, but their future aspirations tended more towards academic 
qualifications (degree or teacher’s certificate) than towards commercial 
ones. 

Arts subjects (particularly English) predominated, both among those 
already taken and those which women intended to take. There is some 
indication that the shortage of mathematics and science teachers has had an 
effect on the subjects taken by younger women. 


Further education 

Nearly one-third of the women not in full-time education had attended 
some kind of further education establishment. Evening Institutes, technical 
colleges and secretarial commercial colleges had each been attended by 
about one in ten. One-third of those still in full-time education were attend- 
ing full-time at a further education establishment and a further 44% intended 
to do so. 

The proportion of working women who had undergone further education 
was higher than the proportion of non-working women. This is true of all 
age groups. Conversely, the proportion of those who had attended each 
type of further education establishment (except the small miscellaneous 
group which were mainly non-vocational) who were working was higher 
than the proportion of all women. The higher the level of the educational 
establishment the more likely it was that those who had attended would still 
be at work. 

83 7% of working women who had attended a further education establish- 
ment were in non-manual occupations, compared with 63 -8% of all working 
women. This does not necessarily mean that they originally came from 
households whose heads were non-manual workers, but there is evidence 
derived from those at present in further education that this is still to a great 
extent the prerogative of the non-manual classes. 57'3% of present students 
came from households whose head was a non-manual worker, compared 
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with 33 -2% of all women. All students, without exception, intended to take 
up some form of non-manual occupation. 

Future working intentions 

Over two-thirds of present students said they intended to continue to 
work after marriage. Although financial considerations were named by a 
majority as the reason for so doing, the desire to follow a career or to use 
their training were also of some importance to them. 

It can be said that this section of the Report provides evidence that, as a 
long-term policy, encouraging girls and young women to continue their 
education and to obtain qualifications, both at school and subsequently, 
would induce a higher proportion of them to remain in employment. 

Ill EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATIONS OF WOMEN NOT IN FULL- 
TIME EDUCATION 

1 . Examinations passed 

(a) At school (question Al) ^ 

(i) Details of examinations 

For the first table in this section women in full-time education have been 
included so as to give a complete picture of the school qualifications of 
women aged 16-64. 

17-5% of all women had passed at least one examination at school. If 
the group in full-time education is excluded the figure is 16'4%. The 
percentage of working women who had passed one or more examinations 
at school was higher than the percentage of non-workers (19 0% com- 
pared with 13-5%), while among women working full-time it amounted to 
23-7%. 

This is the first of several indications that working women were more 
likely than non-workers to have obtained qualifications and/or to have 
received some form of further education. Some of the differences are 
comparatively small, taken individually, but they all point in the same direc- 
tion. They are summarised below, in order to avoid repetition and to show 
the overall position. 



All women* 

Working 

NOT working 


% 

% 

% 

Passed any examinations at school 
G.C.E. "O" level etc. 

16-4 

12-7 

19 0 
14-3 

13-5 

10-8 

Passed examinations since leaving 
school 

18-8 

21-2 

16-0 

Attended further education 

3 1 -5 


28-8 

10 

establishment 


Took correspondence courses 




* Excluding those in full-time education. 


G.C.E. “O” level or its equivalents (General School Certificate, Matricu- 
lation, Scottish Certificate of Education ordinary grade etc.) had been passed 
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by about one-seventh of working women, one-tenth of non-working and 
nearly two-thirds of those in full-time education. 

No other examination had been passed by as many as one in thirty of 
all women although in the group still in full-time education nearly one- 
quarter had passed C.C.E. “A” level or one of its equivalents. 

The percentage of working women who had passed each examination 
was in all cases higher than the percentage of non-workers who had done so. 

( Table HI.) 

likel^h" 7 h ° h v d u pas u ed any kind ° f examinati °n at school were more 
likely to be at work than those who had not, as the following shows. 



All women 
not in 
full-time 
education 

Passed 

NONE 

Passed 

ANY 

Examination passed 

G.C.E. 
"O” etc. 

G.C.E. 
"A" etc. 

Others 

Working full-time 
Working -others 
NOT working 

% 

3 3 0 
20-6 
46-4 

% 

30-2 

21-8 

48-0 

9? 

47-6 

14-2 

38-2 

7c 

470 

13-5 

39-5 

% 

54 8 
12-6 
32-6 

% 

55-1 

15-2 

29-7 

Total 

1000 

1000 

100 0 » 

1000 

1000 

1000 


So far as school examinations 
higher the level of qualification the 
and to be working full-time. 


are concerned, it can be said that the 
more likely the woman is to be at work, 


Apart from the 16-19 age group (which is a-typical because most of 

efiheVworki 6 education . beion S to this 8™u P and are not included among 
either working or non-working women) there is a decrease with increasing 

thfs leve] 6 S? h rCenta8e of a .i' '™' nen who had passed any examinations at 
vel. There is a particularly sharp decrease between the 30-34 age 

case U ofC C F “O” I S T P ' ^ the break is Specialiy marked in ‘he 
and non working women eqU1Valents ' 11 ^ both working 



30 

34 

35-39 


Working 

NOT working 

Working 

NOT working 

Passed any exams at school 
Passed G.C.E. “O” level etc. 

2T4 

19-9 

2(P8 
17-9 . 

IT4 

110 

14^4 

10-6 


felJh h »° Se ° V ! r ?l years ° ld at the time of the surve y were too old to have 
felt the impact of the post war educational reforms. 

G GF 6 ?. e o rc .7 aS ? S Wh ° bad P assed ar >y examinations and who had passed 
wnm7„ • ° ? ve L* 6 , 1 ; 6 hlgher among working than among non-working 

women in practically all age groups. This indicates that the overall differenct 
is not b y any means entirely due to the different age composition of working 
and non-working women. 6 

(Tables H2a, 2b, 2c.) 
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Social class is derived from the occupation of an individual. Therefore 
a non-working woman has no social class of her own. For some purposes it 
may be legitimate to use the social class of the head of household as a yard- 
stick, but in the case of qualifications it is not directly relevant. Therefore 
an analysis by social class is given for working women only. (As an aside, 
it may be of interest to note that the small group of professional women 
workers had all passed at least one examination, while among non-working 
women in households with a professional head only half had done so.) 

The number of women in professional occupations is very small (19 in 
all) but the differences between this group and the remainder are so striking 
that they are shown separately in the tables. In fact, many of the differences 
between them and women in other social classes are statistically significant 
in spite of the small number involved. The individual percentages of profes- 
sional workers are, however, subject to sampling error and this should be 
borne in mind when considering the figures. 

Not unexpectedly, the percentage who had passed examinations of this 
kind was higher among non-manual than among manual workers. What is 
of interest is the extent of the difference: 28T% of the former, compared 
with 3 3% of the latter, had passed at least one. There was also a marked 
difference between the different groups of non-manual workers. 



All 

non-manual 

Profes- 

sional 

Mana- 

gerial 

Skilled 

Semi- 

skilled 


% 

% 

% 

% 

9? 7 

None passed 

71-9 

~ 

55’4 

71-3 

G.C.E. "O" etc. 

21 -5 

89 -5 

37-9 


6’ 1 

G.C.E. "A” etc. 

4-7 

63-2 

15-5 



Others 

10-9 

5-3 

1 1 -4 

I4‘ 1 



(Table H3.) 


(ii) Subjects passed in examinations taken at school 
Number of subjects 

The average number of subjects passed by those who had passed G.C.E. 
“O" level or equivalent is higher among non-working than among working 
women (5'8 compared with 5-5). It is reasonable to assume that this is an 
effect of the higher average age of non-working women. Older women would 
have taken matriculation or General School Certificate examinations, where 
there was normally a minimum requirement of five subjects, whereas 
younger women would have taken G.C.E. where there is no such general 
minimum requirement. The same is true to a lesser extent of A level or 
equivalent. The difference is less in the case of “A” level, (3 '2 compared 
with 3 T) presumably because of present day university and college entrance 
requirements, which encourage the taking of more “A” level subjects. 

In examinations which are mainly vocational (R.S.A. and others) the 
average number of subjects passed is higher ^among working than among 
non-working women. The possession of vocational qualifications possibly 
encourages women to stay at work to use them. 

h (Table H4.) 
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I individual subjects passed 

The subjects passed have been classified in accordance with the headings 

nrndi'" ® surve y ° Ut ? 5rthe Robbin s Committee. This has, however, 

produced some difficulties of interpretation in that a woman who had passed 

F t ffish S T^, eC * wh,ch , come under one heading (e.g. English Language and 
. h Lherature; physics and chemistry) has been counted twice under 
that heading. The percentages in table H5 therefore indicate the extent of 
qualifications in a given group of subjects, not the proportion of those who 
passed the examination in that group. It would have been possible to have 
counted a group of subjects once only, even if more than one subject in that 
group had been passed, but to do so would have obscured the relative 
importance of the groups. 

English Language and English Literature were undoubtedly the most 
popular subjects in all examinations. The following are the leading subjects. 



G.C.E. “O” 
etc. 

G.C.E. “A" 
etc. 

R.S.A. 

Others 

English Language and 
Literature 
Other languages 
Mathematics 
History 

136-3 

88-6 

66-2 

590 

70-3 

85-1 

36-6 

38-9 

45-9 

12-7 

29-3 

7-6 

42-0 
12-0 
280 
1 6-8 

(Commercial subjects were named by 668% of those who had passed "olher’ 

examinations.) 


..„ T de hlgfler numt> er of subjects passed by non-working women in G C E 
O level and equivalent examinations has already been remarked It 
foUows from this that for a number of subjects the percentage of passes will 

wheredmdhf 10 "^ non " work, f8 than am °"g working women. Instances 
where the difference is particularly marked are as follows: 



show *. the reverse trend (33 9% of working, compared with 
5 8% of non- working women). This may well be a reflection of the shortage 
nri!.t C t h a rS °£, alatkematlcs and Physical science in girls’ schools at the 
present day. The shortage of biology teachers is less acute. Non-working 

Tx°tent n ’ el " 8 ° ^ °" * he aVerage ’ did not suffer this shortage to the same 


(b) Since leaving school (question A3) 






s N cSfe^Soi" fU ^ “^ y V h e a n d°L b t e fo T ,Uded in of .h= tables for post- 
take any such examinations, whereas thev had all’ h^H^" 1081 p . art ’. had the opportunity to 
examinations. Reference to the full time" education PP °f' : nit ^i t0 L take schoo| -level 
of these intended to take higher-level examinations ) P f tH sectlon W,M show tha t a number 
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(i) Details of examinations 

18‘8% (less than one in five) of all women not in full-time education had 
passed an examination since leaving school. 21 2% of working women, 
compared with 1 6-0% of non-working women, had passed an examination. 

Commercial examinations, followed by R.S.A. examinations (which 
often have a commercial slant) were the most popular in all occupational 
groups, but even among working women only about one in twenty had 
passed one of these. 

The higher level of qualifications among working women was due to the 
full-time workers, among whom 25 6% had passed at least one examination 
and among whom the percentage who had passed each type of examination 
was considerably higher than elsewhere. In fact, among part-time workers 
and the miscellaneous group (temporarily sick or unemployed and regular 
casual) the level of qualifications was very little different from that in the 
non-working group. (Table H6.) 


Women who had passed examinations after leaving school were more 
likely to be at work than those who had not, as shown by the following: 



This is the same tendency that was found in the case of school examina- 
tions. It appears to justify the general conclusion that encouraging more 
girls to acquire qualifications would eventually result in a higher proportion 
remaining at work for longer periods, and to work full-time rather than part- 
time. (Table H6.) 


Among both working and non-working women there is a steady deciease 
with age in the percentage who had passed any post-school examination 
(the atypical 16-19 age group is again an exception). This percentage is 
higher among working women in every age group except the 35-39 group, 
which exhibited a similar abnormality in the case of examinations passed at 
school and which is a group which suffered the educational difficulties of the 
war and early post-war years. This confirms previous indications that the 
higher overall qualification level of working women is not entirely due to the 
difference in age composition. (Tables H7a, 7b, 7c.) 
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Comparatively few (5 6%) manual workers had passed any post- 
school examinations, whereas 30 3% of non-manual workers had done so 
A mong the small group of professional workers 89-5% had some kind of 
qualification. (In spite of the small size of this group the difference between 
this percentage and others is large enough to be significant.) 

Holders of degrees and of teachers’ diplomas are almost entirely confined 
to the professional and managerial groups. 

(Table H8.) 

(li) Subjects passed in examinations taken after leaving school 

A survey such as the present one, which covers a wide field, cannot 
attempt to go into too much detail on one aspect. Therefore, where the 
numbers are small, examinations of approximately the same level have been 
combined, as have main and subsidiary subjects taken for degrees. Number 
of subjects taken has not been shown separately because it is not any kind 
of criterion where many of the examinations are wholly or mainly vocational 
or where subjects are inter-related. 

The numbers involved are in most cases small, so that firm conclusions 
cannot be drawn from percentages who passed in any given subject. It can 
be said, however, that post-school examinations showed the same tendency 
as school examinations for girls to prefer arts subjects to sciences. 

Nursing qualifications have not been shown in the tables because they 
cannot be classified by subject. The percentages of women with nursing 
qualifications who have passed individual nursing examinations are as 
follows: 



Total 

(204) 

Working 

021) 

NOT working 
(83) 

Qualifications passed: 
S.R.N., R.G.N. 

S.C.M 

S.E.N. 

R.M.N. 

R.S.C.N. 

N.N.E.B. 

Other nursing qualifications 
Incomplete nursing training" 

% 

53-4 
16-2 
10-8 
5-9 
4-9 
98 
12-7 
1 6-7 

% 

47-1 
190 
14-9 
6-6 
5-0 
II -6 
140 
16-5 

% 

61 -9 
120 
4-8 
4-8 
4-8 
7-2 
10-8 
169 

to o:.T,'?r e . Se e WOmen A ad P as ^f d some nursing examinations but not the whole o 
to quality, borne of those still working intended to complete their training. 

F those necessary 


(Table H9.) 

2. Further education establishments attended (question A2) 

All women except those in full-time education at the time of interview 


tion?” aVC y ° U ^ any ‘ ime attended any of the foll °wing for further educa- 

A list of types of further education establishments was read out. This 
technique ensured that no types were overlooked by informants when 
answering the question, but had a slight disadvantage in that there was no 
n f Ch f Ckmg the lnformatl on given. It seems possible that some 
establishments were wrongly described; for example, it is unlikely that a 
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woman over 60 did in fact attend a college of advanced technology. It 
may be, of course, that she attended a technical college which has now 
become a college of advanced technology. The tables therefore show the 
answers as given. The extent of incorrect description is most unlikely to 
be sufficient to affect any of the conclusions drawn. 

31 * 5 % of all women not in full-time education had attended some form 
of further education establishment, either full-time or part-time. 

The proportion of working women who had attended each type of 
educational establishment was higher than the proportion of non-workmg 
women. 


University, C.A.T. 

Teachers’ training college 
Technical college 
Secretarial, commercial college 
Evening Institute 
Other types 


Total 

Working 

% 

% 

1-6 

20 

1-9 

2-4 

101 

10-7 

9-7 

10-5 

10-9 

1 1 6 

1-9 

1-9 


Non-working 


1-2 

1-4 

9-4 

8-7 

100 

1-9 


The percentages of those who had attended each type of establishment 
who were working at the time of interview are as follows: 



None 

Univer- 

sity. 

C.A.T. 

Teachers' 

training 

college 

Tech- 

nical 

college 

Secre- 

tarial 

etc. 

college 

Evening 

Institutes 

Others 

All 

Women* 

Working 
NOT working 

% 

51*8 

48-2 

% 

66-4 
33 6 

% 

671 

32-9 

% 

56-6 

43-4 

% 

58-4 
41 -6 

% 

57-2 

42-8 

% 

50-7 

49-3 

st-6 

46-4 

Total 

1000 

100 0 

100-0 

1 000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100-0 


* Except those in full-time education. 

It can be said that the higher the level of the further education estab- 
lishment attended, the more likely the woman is to be at work. Many of the 
establishments classed under “others” provide classes mainly of a cultural 
or non-vocational character, so it is not surprising that the percentage of 
non-workers attending them is higher than elsewhere 


Except for the atypical 16-19 year olds, the percentage who had 
attended any kind of establishment decreased with increasing age. 

The percentage is consistently higher for working women in all age 
groups except the 35-39 group, which showed a similar abnormality in 
respect of examinations passed, and is particularly marked in the youngest 

age groups. (Tables HlOa, 10b, 10c.) 


44-8% of working women in non-manual occupations, compaied with 
15-0% of those in manual occupations, had attended a further education 
establishment. 
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The percentages of professional workers who had attended further 
education establishments of different kinds were in most cases much higher 
than in any other groups, as shown by the following extract. 


University 

Teachers' training college 
Technical college. C.A.T. 
Secretarial, commercial college 
Evening institutes 


52-6 
10-5 
42- 1 
5-3 
5-3 


All NON- 
manual 


31 

3-8 

15-0 

14-8 

13-8 


All 

manual 


4-5 

3-1 


Although professional workers accounted for only -5 of working women 
they accounted for 13 0% of those who had been to a university. 

(Table H 1 1 .) 


3. Courses taken (questions A2a, b, c) 

(i) Types of courses at further education establishments 

Women were asked, in respect of each educational establishment 
attended: 

Was this full-time or part-time? 

* as k a sandwich course, day release, evening classes or 
some other kind of part-time education? 

The answers given to questions of this kind have to be accepted on their 
tace value and in general they appear to be reliable. Nevertheless, in a few 
nstances it seems as if the informant was not very clear, either about the 
type of establishment or about the type of course. For example, the term 
evening institute may have been used for a “technical institute” which 
provided daytime courses as well as evening classes. The number of dubious 

conclusions WeVer ' ^ eXtremely sma11 and cannot affect the validity of general 

.. J ke P ro P°rt Ion taking full-time and part-time courses naturally varied 
with the type of establishment attended. 



Full- 

time 

Sand- 

wich 

Day 

release 

Evening 

Others 

University. C.A.T. (100%) 

% 


4 3 

16-4 

3-7 

■9 

Zt 

% 

Teachers training college 
Technical college 
Secretarial, commercial 

98-6 

26-5 

•5 

64-3 

1-4 

1-8 

Evening Institutes 

1-4 

- 

97-8 

•9 


„ m J he t a rOPOrt u 0n c°! W ° men Wh0 had had da y release was small, even 
mong those who had attended technical colleges, while sandwich courses 
were almost non-existent. 

(Table HI 2.) 
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(ii) Correspondence courses 

As a final check on the extent to which women had received any kind of 
education after leaving school, they were asked: 

“Have you ever taken any correspondence courses?” 

The following summarises the extent of further education. 




Working 



Total 

working 


% 

% 

if- 2 

•3 

Attended further education establishment only 

30-2 

319 

Took correspondence course only 

! ^ 


Both 

Neither 

67 9 

65-4 

70-8 

Total 

100 0 

1000 

100-0 


Once again, the proportion of working women is higher. 

Table H 1 3 shows that women who had attended a further education 
establishment were more likely to have taken a correspondence course than 
had those who had not. This is true of both working and non-working 
women. Evidently a desire for education to some extent “grows by what 
it feeds on”. 

(Table HI 3.) 


(iii) Duration of courses 

Women who had taken any kind of course were asked: 

“What was the total length of time you spent doing these courses? 


(Interruptions, e.g. due to war service or ill health were excluded. 
Courses taken concurrently, e.g. day release and evening classes, were 
counted concurrently.) 

Nearly one-quarter of women who had taken educational courses had 
spent less than one year on them and a further quarter had spent less than two 
years. The proportion who had spent two years or more was a little higher 
among working than among non-working women (40'2% compared with 


36-9%). 


(Table H 14.) 


IV WOMEN IN FULL-TIME EDUCATION 
1. Characteristics of students 

In this introductory paragraph we deal with some of the demographic 
characteristics of the 131 women in full-time education who were inter- 
viewed. They accounted for 1 ■ 8% of all women aged 16-64. 

(a) Age composition 

Nearly two-thirds (64-1%) of the students were under 18: very few 
indeed were over 22, as the following table shows. 
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All receiving full-time education (100%) 

Total 

(131) 

Age: 

No. 

% 

16 



17 

54 

41-2 

18 


22-9 

19 

20 

15-2 

20 


61 

21 


3-8 

22 

4 

31 

23 and over* 


31 

— 


46 

Total 

131 

1000 


— “'•‘•wo, iin-itauwuicii twenties. 

for 17 ' 9% of a " women ^ d 


(b) Social class of head of household 

sa - - - 

"°™"" »««hoId,. compared 


Social class of head of household 
Non-manual: 

Professional and managerial 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 


Total non-manual 


Women in 
full-time 
education 
(131) 


Manual: 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 


Total manual 


Unoccupied 


All women 
(7391) 


Grand Total 


soc^classes 6 "' 3 ® 6 ° f W ° men Wh ° Were Studen,s varied m different 
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The percentage of students was practically constant in all classes of 
manual households, but was higher in the two highest non-manual classes. 

2. Type of educational establishment (question B 1 ) 

Two-thirds of those receiving full-time education were still at school. 
The remainder were attending establishments for further education. 

Two-thirds of the girls still at school were at grammar schools or their 
equivalent. 


Details are as follows: 


All receiving full-time education ( 1 00%) 

Total 

(131) 


No. 



% 


Type of establishment: 

Grammar school, senior secondary 
Secondary modern, junior secondary 
Technical school 
Comprehensive school 
Other types of school 

57 

14 

10 

4 

2 



43-5 

10-7 

7-6 

31 

1-5 


Total still at school 

87 

66-4 

University 

Teachers’ training college 
Technical college 
Secretarial college 
College of Art 

Other further educational establishment 

7 

13 

9 

7 

3 

5 

5-4 

9.9 

68 

5-4 

2- 3 

3- 8 

Total in further education 

44 

336 

Grand Total 

131 

1000 


3. Future plans for education (question B 1(a)) 

Girls still at school were asked whether they expected or hoped to go 
on to any kind of further education, and if so, what kind. 

There is always some uncertainty about plans for further education, 
because so much depends on examination results and other factors whose 
effects may not be known until the last minute. Those girls who gave 
answers implying that they would go on to higher education if their examina- 
tion results were good enough, or if they received an adequate grant, have 
been included among those hoping to go on to further education. The 
figures therefore probably represent some overstatement ot the future 


Girls still at school (100%) 


Kind of further education intended: 
University 

Teachers’ training college 
Technical college 
Secretarial college 
College of Art 
Other types 
None 

Total 


Total 

(87) 


24 

19 


3 

5 

29 


27-6 
21 8 
5-8 

2- 3 

3- 4 
5-8 

33-3 


1000 
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demand for higher education. On the other hand, some girls who intended 
to go to work might possibly attend evening classes or have day release. 

hini™ a h ' rd , 3 * S ° f th u 6 8ldS Stiil at Sch ° o1 hoped to 8° on to some form of 
trafningcollege 0 "' ^ maj ° ri ‘ y ° f ‘ hem ‘° universi, y or tochers' 


4. Examinations already passed and expecting to take (question B2) 

(a) Introduction 

All those still at school or college were asked: 

Have you passed any examinations since the age of 13?” 

“Do you expect to take any (more) examinations?” 

Details of the examinations and subjects were recorded. 

Slices age r 5 erence was l f ken as 13 in order to exclude examinations 
such as the 1 1+ or other selective or entrance examinations. Interna! 
school examinations were also excluded. 

(b) Types of examinations passed and expecting to take 

75-6% had already passed at least one examination: 82-4% expected to 
take at least one m the future (“Taking an examination” in the case of 
U.C.b and similar types meant “taking at least one subject”. Thus some- 

wonld he “ , P a S h e l° ne J 0 ” level subject and '"tended to take another 
would be counted both as having passed” and “intending to take”). 

S ^ m . e . st , u< ? ents had ^ already passed more than one examination, others 
intended to take more than one. Details are as follows: 

Summary of examinations already passed and intended to be taken 


Already 

passed 

(131) 

No. 

% 

85 

64-8 

30 

22-9 

3 

2-3 

9 

6-9 

3 

2-3 

2 

1-5 

4 

31 

8 

61 

14 

10-7 

32 

24-4 


All students (100%) 


Examinations: 

G.C.E. “O" level or equivalent 
G.C.E. “A" level or equivalent 
University degree 
Teacher’s certificate or diploma 
R.S.A. examinations 
Professional examinations 
Secretarial. Pitman’s examinations 
Certificate of Secondary Education 
Regional examinations 
Other examinations 
None 


Intended 
to take 
(131) 


No. 

53 

41 

16 

21 

13 

10 

8 

5 

15 

4 

23 


40-5 

31-3 

12-3 

160 

9-9 

7-6 

61 

3-8 

11-5 

3-1 

176 


3 . g ‘ rls , (2 , 3% °f those receiving further education) had neither 
passed nor intended to take any examination. It can therefore be said that 

laterT J H y 5 1* f S Wh ° had contmued ‘heir education to the age of 16 or 
later had worked or were working for some specific qualification. 

G.C.E. O and “A" levels (or their equivalents) 

G.C.E. “O” level, not unexpectedly, was the most popular examina- 
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tion. As many as 118 students (90' 1%) had either taken or intended to 
take “O” level subjects, most of them at least 5 subjects. 


Number of “O” level subjects already taken or intended to be taken 
(Question B2 (i) b) 


All students (100%) 

Already passed 

To be taken 

( 

31) 

( 

31) 

Number of subjects: 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 

Six or more 

No. 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

56 

% 

4-6 

4-6 

30 

4-6 

4-6 

42-7 

No. 

9 

5 

2 

8 

5 

24 

6-9 

3-8 

1-5 

6-2 

3-8 

18-3 

Not stated 
None 

46 

35-1 

78 

59-5 

Total 

131 

1000 

131 

1000 


Sixty-eight students (51 -9%) had either passed or intended to take at 
least one “A” level subject. Comparatively few were satisfied with taking 
one subject only. 


Number of subjects already passed and intended to be taken at “A” level 


All students (100%) 


Number of subjects: 
One 
Two 
Three 

Four or more 
None 

Total 


Already passed 
(131) 

No. 

8 61 

8 61 

69 
3-8 
77-1 

1000 


Intended to take 
(131) 


No. 

7 


5-4 

7-6 

16-8 


(c) Subjects taken 

(NOTE- Classifying the answers to questions of this sort presents some difficulties. It is 
necessary to group similar subjects together in order to produce a list of categories of reasonable 
size Consequently an individual who had passed more than one subject in a group appears 
more than once in the figure for passes in that group The percentages therrfores wf J P>« 
in individual subjects in this group". NOT individuals passing one or more subjects, l ne most 
obvtous example of thb is “O” level English Language/Literatnre, where the number of passes 
equals 1 00%. This means that a number of girls passed in both English Language and Literature.) 


(i) C.C.E. "O" Level and "A" Level 

Arts subjects were undoubtedly much more popular than science 
subjects with girls at both “O” and “A” level. The number of passes and 
projected passes in arts subjects at “O” level and at A level outweighed 
those in science subjects by more than 2 to 1 . 

[The only other examination taken by an appreciable number was that of 
the Royal Society of Arts. The great majority of those who took this 
examination took commercial subjects (15 out of 19 subjects already 
passed and 28 out of 3 8 to be taken were commercial subjects).] 

Details are as follows: 
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Subjects already passed or expected to take at 
“O” level and “A” level 


All receiving full-time 
education (100%) 

“O” 

Already 

passed 

(131) 

level 

Expected 
to take 
(131) 

“A” 

Already 

passed 

031) 

level 

Expected 
to take 
(131) 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Art/History of Art/Music/Speech/Drama 

14-5 

7-6 

•8 

5-4 

English Language/ Literature 

1 00 0 

50-4 

13-7 

191 

Other languages 

66-4 

33-5 

8-4 

17-6 

Mathematics 

44-3 

21 *3 

6-2 

9-9 

Domestic Science 

9-9 

IL4 

L5 

_ 

Other practical subjects 

Physical science, other than bioloaical 

•8 

- 

- 

- 

science 

27-5 

161 

68 

8-4 

Biological sciences 

3L3 

221 

5-4 

46 

Religious Knowledge 

18-4 

3-8 

•8 

■8 

Geography 

29-8 

17-7 

5-4 

31 

History 

37-4 

14-6 

5-4 

6-2 

Economics 

_ 

_ 

•8 

_ 

Non-professional commercial subjects 

3-1 

•8 


_ 

Not stated 

1-5 

_ 

_ 

2-3 

None 

35-1 

59-5 

77-1 

68-7 


(ii) Higher level examinations 

Three women had already passed a degree examination and a further 
16 expected to take one. None had already passed a teachers’ certificate or 
diploma examination, but 2 1 expected to take it in the future. 

In view of the small numbers, detailed analysis is not justifiable, but the 
following summarises the subjects passed and expected to pass. 



No. 

Arts 

22 

Science 

13 

Practical subjects 

4 

Social science 

4 

Education 

4 


The arts -science ratio was a little less than in the case of “O” and “A” 
level examinations. 

5. Past working history of those in further education (question B 1 (b)) 

The 44 women in further education were asked whether they had done 
any paid work between leaving school and going on to further education, 
and if so, for how long. Further details of jobs done were recorded for those 
who had been in paid employment for over a year between school and 
college. In view of the small numbers, no definite conclusions can be drawn, 
but the figures are given as a matter of interest. 


Women in further education ( 1 00%) 

Total 

(44) 

Women who had worked for: 


Over 1 0 years 

2 

Over 5 years - 1 0 years 

2 

Over 1 year-5 years 

5 

Up to and including 1 year 

15 

Not at all 

20 

Total 

44 
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It seems, therefore, that the majority of those who had done any work 
at all had done it as a stopgap between school and college and not as another 
career which they had given up in order to undertake an educational course. 

The 9 who had worked for more than a year had had the following 
numbers of types of work 1 : 


Number of jobs 

Total 

(9) 

One 

No. 

2 

Two 

3 

Three 

2 

Four or more 


Total 

9 


This made a total of 25 types of work, of which the great majority (15) 
were social class 1 1 1 (skilled non-manual). Only 1 had had a manual occupa- 
tion. Seven of the jobs were in the professional and scientific services 
category, 4 each in insurance etc. and public administration and 3 in dis- 
tribution. 

For 8 out of the 25 jobs some training had been received, but in 3 cases 
this was over 10 years ago. 

We may summarise by saying that the great majority of women who 
resumed full-time education after some years had been working in non- 
manual occupations, most of them jobs for which little or no training had 
been received. 

6. Future plans of students 

(a) Introductory note 

All students were asked a number of questions about their future 
employment plans. These questions were intended to provide information 
both about the kinds of jobs girls want to do and about their intentions of 
continuing in employment after marriage. 

(b) Proposed occupations (question B4) 

It will be remembered that all the students interviewed had continued 
their education beyond the statutory leaving age. It is therefore interesting 
that all of them, without exception, hoped to enter some kind of non-manual 
employment. 

Once again individual numbers are mostly too small for detailed conclu- 
sions, but it can be said that teaching is the most popular occupation among 
girls who go or intend to go on to higher education, and clerical work is 
still an occupation which many girls intend to enter. None of the occupa- 
tions (with the possible exception of computer programming) show any 
tendency on the part of students to break into traditional male fields of 
employment. Details of the jobs th ey hoped to take up are as follows: 

‘Type of work means “same occupation in same industry”, i.e. a change of occupation in 
the same industry or of industry for the same occupation was classed as a change of type of 
work. 
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All students (100%) 

Total 

031) 

Occupations: 

No. 

44 

32 

3 


Teaching 


Clerical work of some kind 

33 - 6 

Medicine 

24-4 

Nursing 

2-3 

Professions supplementary to medicine 


46 

Scientific work, technician 

5 


Welfare, social work 


Domestic science 


31 

I ndustrial or commercial art 

3 

3 

3-1 

Computer programming 
Others 

2-3 

2-3 

More than one choice 

5 

12 

2-3 

Not yet decided 

91 


131 



1000 


7. Continuing to work after marriage (questions B5 and B6) 

This section of the interview with students concluded with a number of 
questions to investigate intentions of working after marriage and attitudes 
to doing so. The first two questions approached the subject obliquely by 
asking students how long they intended to stay in the occupation of their 
choice, and what they intended to do then. 

The answers given were not very illuminating. 45'0% were vague about 

rieflnil I 1 o t ?h tI t 0nS a ? d n f v rt u her 34 ' 4% men,ioned marriage or maternity as 
defining the time at which they would give up their first occupation. 

Only 3-8% had the expressed intention of changing to a different occupa- 
tion alter a specific period. 

It might appear at first sight that these girls and young women, who had 
continued their education beyond the statutory leaving age, when visualising 
their future careers, envisaged a break, if not complete cessation, at the time 
ot marriage or motherhood. 

However, when asked the direct question “Do you think it is likely or 
unlikely that you would go on working after you were married?” students 
gave a rather different set of answers. 


All students 
(100%) 


Intentions: 

Likely to go on working 
Unlikely to do so 
Can’t say, would depend 
Already married 

No. 

91 

16 

20 

4 

69-4 

12-2 

15-3 

31 

Total 

131 

100 0 


Total 

( 131 ) 


Taking into account those who were already married, nearly three- 
quarters would work after marriage. 

,,™ y - five (6°' 4% ) of those who said they would work after marriage 
said they would give up if they had a family: 8 8% said they would resume 
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The reasons given for continuing to work after marriage were: 


Students expecting to go on working 
after marriage (100%) 

Total 

(91) 

Reasons: 

No. 

% 

Gives independence 

2 

2-2 

Other financial reasons 

48 

52-7 

To dispel boredom 

32 

35-2 

To follow specific career 

19 

209 

Don't want to waste training 

17 

18-7 

Other reasons 

3 

3-3 

No particular reason 

7 

7-7 


(Several students gave more than one reason. Hence percentages add to more than 1 00.) 


The largest/ single number of mentions was secured by financial attrac- 
tions, but the attraction of a career and the desire not to waste training were 
more important to students than to women in general. 

Out of the 16 who said they were unlikely to work after marriage, six 
advanced the opinion that a housewife’s place is in the home. The remainder 
gave no reason. 
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SECTION J 


TRAINING 
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2. Reasons for waste of training or qualifications 

3. Length of time since training or qualifications were last used 

4. Desire to use wasted training or qualifications 

V TRAINING IN THE FUTURE 

1. Willingness to train 

2. Composition of potential trainees 

3. Occupations for which women would like to train 

4. Length of training 

5. Ability to pay for training 

6. Amount of time which could be spent on training 

7. Distance able to travel 

8. Appraisal of potential trainees 
ANNEX— Teachers and Nurses 

I INTRODUCTION 

In this section of the Report we deal with three aspects of training, 
the extent to which women have received any kind of job training and the 
use which they have made of it; whether they believe their training or 
qualifications have been wasted; whether working women and those who 
will probably go back to work would be willing to undertake training and, if 
so, for what particular types of work. 

The information is derived from part of Questionnaires A, C and D and 
has been brought together so as to provide a coherent picture of the three 
aspects of training. 
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It must be stated at the outset that this section of the Report needs 
careful consideration. 

In the course of discussions after pilot work had been done it was 
pointed out that the questions relating to previous jobs and training presented 
a number of problems. One difficulty was that of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion about the precise kind of work and the type of establishment for jobs 
done many years ago. Another was the definition of training on the iob 
where it was important to exclude the kind of haphazard instruction often 
given by another worker who might herself have been on the job for a short 
time only and have picked up such knowledge as she possessed in a similar 
manner. It was felt at that time that it would be worthwhile to obtain some 
information about a field of which relatively little was known and the 
questions on previous jobs and training were therefore retained. 

It was not possible, under interview conditions in a survey as wide as 
this to obtain the kind of information which would have made possible a 
detailed analysis of occupations. On the other hand, social class on its own 
would have provided too broad a framework to give a realistic idea of the 
different kinds of work done. Therefore the concept of “types of work" 
was adopted. 

Interviewers recorded all types of work which had ever been done They 
were instructed to treat as a change of type of work a change in either 
occupation or industry and in any case of doubt to treat as a change and the 
decision would be made in the office at the coding stage. This was done in 
order to obtain uniformity. 

There are some limitations to be borne in mind when considering the 
findings. It was possible to lay down broad lines of guidance for coding. 
A change of work which involved either a change in the social class or the 
standard mdustna 1 classification was always treated as a change in type of 
work. This approach is not entirely satisfactory in its identification of 
changes of types of work. For example, a wages clerk in an office attached 
to a shop might be regarded as doing the same type of work as a wages clerk 
in an office attached to a garage, whereas under the system described a 
woman would be classed as having changed the type of work if she changed 
her employment in this way. 

In addition coders were instructed to treat as changes in types of work 
those cases which were obviously so, even though the social class and 
standard industrial classification might be the same . 1 Efforts were made to 

m ‘ he m r k ' ng ° f decisions b y close supervision, but it is 
possible that there are anomalies. 

These limitations were inevitable in a survey which covered a wide field 
ot which previous work and training formed only part. However provided 
^ kept ,n mlnd - the system does provide some measure of the extent 
to which women change from one kind of work to another. 

... T ™ ran g” ln Part III of this section relates solely to on-the-job training 

ffie h em b r,iln lnStIU a tl0 !I Wklle "^ kin « or b y some other method provided by 
the employer. Academic training, including attend ance at evening classes, 

m a^opf fmnfmaclgne o^emtor^o packer^n^h^sarne^rm'elc 0111 Sk ° P asslslanl t0 wa 6 es clerk 
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day release and sandwich courses is excluded: this is dealt with in the section 
of the Report relating to education. It is not possible to relate academic 
training and qualifications to particular jobs in the majority of cases. Some 
academic qualifications (e.g. G.C.E., Arts degrees, etc.) are not directly 
relevant to the actual work done, but provide an indication of intellectual 
and educational attainments which may fit the person concerned for a number 
of different types of work. In the Education section (H) of the Report 
qualifications are analysed by the social class of the job done by working 
women at the time of the Survey, and in section A dealing with the character- 
istics of working women terminal education age is analysed by socio- 
economic group. These analyses give some idea of the extent to which 
academic training and qualifications are related to jobs done. 

One effect of this definition of training has been to exclude the informal 
kind of introduction given in the case of many non-manual occupations. 
Newcomers with academic or commercial qualifications are frequently 
given work to do for which they are qualified with little, if any, further 
instruction. A teacher who had obtained a certificate or diploma would, in 
answering the questions in the present survey, in all probability have said 
she received no on-the-job training, because she would have included her 
student-teaching as part of her academic training and would have been 
launched into actual teaching right at the commencement of her first job. 
An unqualified teacher, on the other hand, might well have received a 
modicum of instruction at the commencement of her job. The same applies 
to many professional and similar types of work. Promotion to a higher level 
might appear as a change of type of work (e.g. from shop assistant to shop 
manager) but any formal training might have been given in the course of the 
lower-level job. 

The findings are presented with the proviso that they must be regarded 
solely as giving a broad indication of the position and providing possible 
lines of approach should a detailed study of training be undertaken in the 
future. 

Two types of work are specially important in relation to the female 
labour force: these are teaching and nursing. At the end of this section are 
included paragraphs dealing in detail with the education and training of all 
women who had ever worked as nurses or teachers. 

II GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
Types of work done 

Nearly three-quarters of all women who had ever worked had done more 
than one “type of work” (as defined in the introduction to this section). 
One-fifth had done four or more types. Women working at the time of the 
survey had changed types of work more frequently than those who were not 
working; they had done 2‘8 types of work, compared with 2'3. 

58- 1% of all types of work done by working women and 56‘6% of those 
done by non-working women in the course of their working lives were 
non-manual. This compares with 63 '2% of present jobs (working women) 
and 58’8% of most recent jobs (non-working women). A majority of changes 
of types of work were within the broad categories non-manual and manual. 
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Training received 

The proportion of individual types of work for which on-the-job training 
had been received was 15 '3%: the level was almost exactly the same 
among working and non-working women. 

Only one type of work in 50 involved an apprenticeship; only one in 
100 a learnership. The level of training varied widely in different industries 
but m only one (transport etc) had as many as two-fifths involved training. 

Less than one in twenty types of work involved training lasting more 
than 6 months: longer training was more common in those industries where 
the percentage of apprenticeships or learnerships was higher. 

By our rigid definition on-the-job training had been received for 1 1 '9% 
of non-manual types of work and for 19-7% of manual types. The difference 
is largely accounted for by the fact that many non-manual jobs require 
academic qualifications for entry and for some qualifications are obtained 
by attendance at educational establishments (evening classes, day release). 

Wasted training or qualifications 

When working women were asked whether they had any training or 
qualifications which were not used in their present job, one in five said she 
had. The reasons given for doing work in which skills were wasted indicate 
that in roughly half the cases she was exercising her own choice in the 
matter. However, nearly half the women who felt they were wasting their 
skills said they would like to obtain work in which these could be used. 

Willingness to undertake training 

Over one-fifth of working women and over one-third of non-workers who 
would probably go (back) to work expressed a willingness to undertake some 
form of training, the majority for non-manual occupations. 

Three-fifths of the potential trainees were aged 30 or more: over half 
were responsible for children. These factors have important implications 
when types of training facilities are being considered. 

15-5%. of potential trainees would be prepared to live away from home 
(these consist almost entirely of women working at the time of the survey). 
A further 26 4% would be able to attend full-time but over half (53-5%) 
would be able to attend part-time only. Among would-be part-timers 
school hours and evenings were the most popular times of attendance. On 
the assumption that those willing to live away or to attend full-time could be 
considered serious in their intentions, 7T% of all women not in full-time 
education could be regarded as likely material for training. 

Ill ON-THE-JOB TRAINING ALREADY RECEIVED 
1 Different types of work done (question A6) 

(a) Introduction 

The section on training was introduced by way of some questions about 
the different types of work which informants had done. 

Working women and non-working women who had ever worked were 
asked: 
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“Have you always done the same type of work?” 

“Type of work” (or "kind of work”) has been defined in the main 
introduction to this section. (The Introduction also points out the limitations 
of the definition.) It should also be remembered that a change of job does 
not always constitute a change of “type of work”. A woman who had had 
several jobs which fell within the same category would be treated as having 
done one type of work only. 


(b) What proportion had changed type of work 

By the criteria described in the main introduction, 77-7% of working 
women and 66'9% of non-working women had changed their kind of work 
at least once. The difference between the two is not unexpected, because 
the former include a substantial proportion of women who had always 
worked, while the latter include a substantial proportion who worked for 
a comparatively short time before giving up. 

Combining working and non-working women who have ever worked 
gives the following information: 



All women who 
have ever worked 

Women who have: 

% 

Always done same type of work 

27-2 

NOT always done same work 


Total 

1000 


Job-changing has been analysed by the social class of present occupa- 
tion in the case of working women, and of most recent job in the case of 
non-working women. Later we shall show the extent of job changing between 
jobs in different social classes. 

Remaining in one type of work is commoner among non-manual than 
among manual workers and among more highly trained or skilled than among 
others. This is true of both working and non-working women, but the per- 
centage who have remained in one type is lower in all groups among working 
women than among non-working, as the following summary shows. 


Percentage who have always done 
the same type of work among: 

Working 

women 

% 

Non-working 

women 

Professional and managerial 

31-5 

42-2 

Skilled non-manual 

260 

326 

Semi-skilled non-manual 

140 

37'6 

All non-manual 

246 

35-4 

Skilled manual 

27-5 

36 - 6 

Semi-skilled manual 

19-4 

29-6 

Unskilled manual 

4-2 

1 3'4 

All manual 

185 

29'3 

Teachers 

59-7 

68‘3 

Nurses 

34-0 

380 

(Tables Jla and lb.) 
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Teachers were particularly likely to have remained in one kind of work, 
but among nurses, although they were more likely to remain in one type of 
work than most others, only a little over one-third had always done this 
type of work. 

(c) Number of types of work done 

Interviewers were instructed to record details of up to as many as 
twenty different types of work. In very few cases were so many recorded, 
and in these cases scrutiny in the office reduced the number below twenty. 
It can therefore be said that limiting the number to twenty has not resulted 
in an appreciable under-estimate of the number of kinds of work done. The 
effect of memory lapses on the part of informants cannot be assessed, and 
no aids to memory were used, so it needs to be emphasised that these 
findings should be regarded as providing information of general interest 
rather than as the basis for quantitative estimates. Women who had done 
only one or two kinds of work would almost certainly recall this correctly, 
while those who had changed many times might not do so. The probable 
direction of bias is therefore likely to be under-estimate rather than over- 
estimate. 

A majority of women who had ever worked had done more than one kind 
of work, but a majority had done not more than two kinds. 



All women who 
had ever worked 

Working 

NON- 

working 

Number of types of work: 

% 

% 

% 

One 

27-2 

22-3 

331 

Two 

30- 1 

290 

31-6 

Three 

211 

22-9 

190 

Four or more 

21-5 

25-8 

16-3 

Total 

1000 

1000 

1000 


Average number 2 6 2'8 


The average number of types of work done by manual workers is higher 
than by non-manual workers, and by unskilled or unqualified is higher than 
by skilled or qualified. 

(Tables J2tt and 2b.) 

(d) Changing types of work 

As already explained, social class is a comparatively rough measure of 
the qualifications or skill of a job, but because of the difficulty, in fact the 
impossibility, of obtaining accurate and detailed information about jobs 
done many years' ago the use of any finer system of classification was not 
possible and might have produced misleading results. 

It needs to be emphasised that the tables do not show the actual jobs 
done but the types of work. A woman may have done many jobs, all of 
which came into the same category, and in this case she would be counted 
as doing one “type of work” only. 

Types of work done have been analysed in two ways. In tables J3a 
and 3b percentages are based on individuals and show what proportions of 
women who at present (or most recently) were doing work classified under 
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a particular social class had previously done types of work in the same or 
different social classes. Tables J4a and 4b are based on all types of work 
done and in fact consist of the sum of a number of tables each of which 
analysed the social class of one type of work done by the social class of 
the present job. These tables therefore show the percentage of all types 
of work which were of the same or different social class as the present or 
most recent one. 

In other words, tables J3a and 3b relate changes in types of work to 
the individual women who have made the changes, and show the extent to 
which women have changed types of work. Tables 4a and 4b relate previous 
types of work to the present type and show whether or not the present type 
has been reached by way of a variety of changes. 


(i) Individuals 

It can be calculated that the 2-8 and 2*3 types of work done on the 
average by working and non-working women respectively were made up 
as follows: 



All 

women 

Working 

women 

Non-working 

women 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Non-manual types of work 

1-5 

1-6 

1-3 

Manual types 

11 



Total 

26 

2-8 

2-3 


Some women at present or most recently employed on non-manual 
types of work had previously done manual types and vice versa, but the 
majority were in the same category. 



Non-manual 

Manual 

Working 

Non-working 

Working 

Non-working 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Non-manual types of work 

21 

1-9 

•7 

•5 

Manual types 

•5 

•4 




(Tables J 3a and 3b.) 


(ii) Types of work 

Relating all types of work done to the present or most recent type shows 
that a majority of types of work done come into the same social class as 
the present or most recent one. 

That is to say that women who change the types of work they do tend to 
a great extent to do so within the same social class, except in the least 
skilled types of work. 

They also tend to change within the broad categories of manual and 
non-manual. 
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Social class of present or most recent job 



Non-manual 

Manual 


Prof, and 
manag. 

Skilled 

Semi- 

skilled 

Skilled 

Semi- 

skilled 

Un- 

skilled 

% of all types of work 
done which come into 
same social class for: 
Working women 
Non-working women 

54-8 

61-7 

74-8 

782 

48-3 

55-3 

% 

53 6 
589 

610 

66-4 

40-9 

43-5 


(The exceptions are in the least skilled grades) 


Social class of present or most recent job 



Non-manual 

Manual 


Working 

Non-working 

Working 

Non-working 

% of all types of 
work which were: 
Non-manual 
Manual 
Not stated 

800 

19-7 

•3 

830 

170 

23-2 

76-7 

1 

20-7 

79-3 


(Tables J4a and 4b.) 

It is legitimate to draw the general conclusion that the great majority of 
women do more than one type of work during the course of their working 
lives, and that a majority of the changes are within limits bounded by social 
class. There is a certain amount of upward and downward mobility between 
classes, the former probably to a great extent as a result of acquiring skills 
which fit them for better jobs, the latter, as will be shown later, often as a 
result of the demands of their home circumstances. 

2. Training on the job (question A6b) 

(a) Introduction 

Questions about training were asked about each type of work done. 
If a woman had several jobs in the same category, training in any one (or 
more than one) was included, and the total length of time of training was 
recorded (e.g. a hairdresser who had served her apprenticeship at several 
establishments would have had the total length of apprenticeship recorded). 

The first question was: 

“Did you have any formal training for this?” 

It was hoped that the use of the word “formal” might eliminate the type 
of training encompassed by the traditional instruction “Go and watch what 
Nellie does”. The natural tendency would be to exaggerate the extent of 
training, so subsequent questions were designed to enable an estimate to 
be formed of the validity of the claim to have had some training. 

In order to qualify as “training”, instruction had to be given by someone 
in a supervisory position or in a position senior to the worker concerned. 
It excludes instruction given by another worker who might herself have 
been in the job for only a short period and have picked up whatever know- 
ledge she possessed in a similar way. 
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(b) Training for individual types of work 

The percentage of all types of work for which training had been received 
was almost the same for working and for non-working women (15'5% and 
15-1% respectively). This is what would be expected, because there is no 
reason to suppose that individual types of work which had been done by 
women who were not working at the time of the survey would be intrinsically 
less likely to involve training than would the types of work by those who 
were working. 

The limitations imposed by the rigid form of question have been 
described in the introduction, and it must be remembered that the training 
recorded here does not cover such things as attendance at evening or day 
release classes, even though these may be an essential part of becoming 
qualified for the job. This explains the finding that the level of on-the-job 
training for skilled and semi-skilled non-manual types of work (and for 
teaching in particular) was lower than for types of work in any other social 
class except unskilled manual. On-the-job training had been received tor 
roughly one-third of skilled types of work and for nearly as many pro- 
fessional types. (Tab/es J6a and 6b ) 

As a check on the effect of the memory factor, answers given in respect 
of the present job (working women) and most recent job (non-working 
women) have been analysed separately. These reveal very few differences 
from those for all types of work, as the following shows: 



Working women 

Non-work 

ng women 


Present 

job 

All types 
of work 

Most recent 
job 

All types 
of work 

% who had had job training 
Non-manual — total 
Prof, and managerial 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Manual — total 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 

1U9 

200 

10-9 

65 

191 

29-8 

206 

1-3 

1?4 

27-9 

9-8 

8-5 

19-8 

330 

169 

1-1 

\2-2 

33-0 

8-8 

6-8 

19-1 

32-6 

16-1 

1-4 

1U6 

34-1 

8-5 

7-3 

19-8 

33-8 

15-2 

1-6 

Total 

14-7 

15-5 

15-1 

15-1 


The biggest difference is between the figures for professional and 
managerial jobs for working women. A possible explanation here may be 
that training of this kind does not always begin until some time after the 
commencement of the job, and therefore some women working in jobs of 
this kind at the time of the survey had not yet started their training but 
might do so in the fairly near future. (This would also explain the difference 
between the figures for all types of professional and managerial work tor 
working and non-working women, because “all types” for working women 
includes the present job, whereas for non-working women there is no 
“present job”. If present jobs are excluded, the percentage of this type of 
job for which working women received training becomes 39'7%.) 

(Tables J5a and 5b.) 
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There are wide industrial variations: at one end of the scale roughly 
two-fifths of all kinds of work done by women in the transport industry 
carried some form of job training, while at the other end, in construction 
and in mining and quarrying, less than one in twenty did so. Although the 
base figures for some individual industries are small, they have been shown 
separately at this stage, as a matter of general interest. The percentages 
are, however, subject to fairly large ranges of sampling error and should 
be treated with reserve. 

( T ables J6c and 6d.) 


(c) Nurses and teachers 

The figures for nurses and teachers require some explanation. 

Nursing is a type of work for which all who train receive on-the-job 
training. Therefore the figures of 29-6% and 34-5% of nursing jobs done 
by working afTfl non-working women respectively for which no on-the-job 
training was received are, at first sight, surprising. 

There are two explanations for these figures. In the first place, a number 
of occupations are coded under the general heading of “nurse” and for 
some of these (auxiliary nurse, unqualified nurse, nursing assistant, etc.) 
no training might be given. In the second place, certain changes in types of 
work within the general code of “nurse” might not involve on-the-job 
training for the second job (e.g. from ward sister to matron; from nurse in 
public mental hospital to nurse in private nursing home, etc.). 

The low percentages of teachers who had received on-the-job training 
(3 -4% and 1 0'0%) are explained by the fact that training received at teachers’ 
training college or similar establishment is, by our definition, academic 
training. The only teachers shown as receiving on-the-job training are 
therefore the few who did not go to college but served as student teachers 
or in a similar capacity for a period. 

In view of the importance of nursing and teaching qualifications and 
experience, detailed analyses have been carried out for all women who had 
ever worked as nurses (379 in all), and for all women who had ever worked 
as teachers (233 in all). These will be found at the end of this section. 


(d) Kinds of training 

(The tables are based on all kinds of work done, and include the percent- 
ages having had no training. This has been done in order to keep in perspec- 
tive the extent to which women’s work involves any training at all.) 

The answers to this question were “prompted”. That is to say, a list 
of possible forms of training was read out. The list was as shown in the 
tables, with the exception of “shown by supervisor etc”, which was not 
included. Such a method of questioning would ensure that nothing was 
forgotten, but might result in a slight overstatement of the forms of training 
on the list. 

It is therefore significant that the number of apprenticeships and learner- 
ships mentioned is so small and that these are confined to a few industries, 
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mainly textiles, clothing and printing. Less than one type of work in 50 
involved an apprenticeship; only about one in 100 a learnership. 1 

The form of training most often named was “firm’s own scheme which 
accounted for about half the forms of training mentioned. This form of 
training was particularly common in the transport and communications 
industry. 

The numbers in some industries are not great and the peicentages are 
therefore subject to a comparatively high level of sampling errors. They are 
given, with the warning that they must not be rigidly interpreted, because 
they indicate the wide variations in kinds of training in different industries. 
Those percentages based on larger numbers are, of course, more reliable in 
the statistical sense. Industries where the level of more adequate forms of 
training were fairly high were textiles, clothing, transport and communica- 
tion, professional and scientific services and public administration. 

(Tables J7a, 7b, 7c.) 


(e) Duration of training 

On-the-job training lasted for more than 6 months in the case of 5 ‘2% 
of manual occupations, compared with 4T% of non-manual. The most 
common period for training in manual occupations was between one month 
and three months. 

The length of training is very similar for working and non-working 
women. This is true within social class and also within industry. This 
finding is not unexpected: the training for any given occupation was likely 
to be the same whether the woman doing it was working at the time of the 
survey or not. 

Differences between industries were not marked in the majority of cases. 
Industries in which the percentages who had training lasting more than a 
month were higher than the average were as follows: 


o having training lasting 
more than one month 



Working 

Textiles 

17-7 

Clothing 

16*6 

Transport 

23'2 

Professional and 


scientific services 

11-2 

Public administration 

20-5 


Non- working 
% 

18- 5 
17-7 
251 

130 

19- 9 


Training which lasts for not more than two weeks cannot be of a very 
comprehensive character. If such training is disregarded the percentage of 
kinds of work for which adequate training was received becomes 13 '9% 
in the case of both working and non-working women. 

(Table J 8.) 

(f) When training was finished 

Training completed many years ago is obviously less relevant to present- 
day needs than training completed recently (unless, of course, the woman 

>A learnership is defined as an agreed period of planned on-the-job training. The length of 
training, terms and conditions vary according to the industry. 
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concerned has been doing that type of work ever since). Particularly in the 
case of non-working women, the possession of recently acquired skills may 
be important. Women who had had any training were therefore asked: 

“How many years ago did you stop (training)?” (question A6d.) 

Over three-fifths of the training for individual types of work had been 
completed over 10 years ago: in the case of work done by women who were 
not working at the time of the survey the proportion was over two-thirds. 
This is not an unexpected finding: any woman over the age of thirty would in 
the usual course of events have in most cases completed the training on her 
first job well over 10 years ago. 

(Table J9.) 

For the present job (working women) and the most recent job (non- 
workers) the times which had elapsed since the end of training were as 
follows: 



Working women 

Non-working women 


Total 

Non- 

manual 

% 

Manual 

Total 

Non- 

manual 

% 

Manual 

% 

5 years ago or less 
Over 5 years — 1 0 years 

5-3 

4-4 

6-8 

2-7 

2-4 

31 

ago 

1-5 

1-3 

1*7 

2-6 

2-5 

2-9 

Over 1 0 years ago 

4-8 

3-5 

6-9 

91 

6-8 

12-3 

Not stated 

1-3 

10 

1-7 

■4 

■3 

•5 

Still training 
No formal training. 

1-7 

1-6 

1-7 




none stated 

85-4 

88-2 

81-2 

85-0 

87-8 

80-9 

Total 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

1000 

1000 


The reservoir of skills acquired by training received during the past 
five years is not large for any industry: only in transport does it amount to 
as many as one in twenty of those who had worked in the industry but were 
not working at the time of the survey. 

IV WHETHER TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS ARE WASTED 

(question Cl 7) 

1 . What proportion waste training 

At a later stage in the interview working women (women who were 
unemployed at the time of the survey or sick not intending to return to the 
same job were excluded) were asked: 

“If you consider you have any training or qualifications that fit you for 
particular jobs do you feel that you are using it (them all) in your present 
job?” 

If not using all: “What training or qualifications are you NOT using?” 

The answers to these questions were purely subjective. No attempt was 
made at the interview to relate the answers to the actual types of training 
received. Nevertheless, women’s own attitudes to their training are impor- 
tant: if they do not esteem it very highly they will feel less regret at not 
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making use of it. Even though they may have said in answer to an earlier 
question that they had received training of a kind for a particular type of 
work, if that training was superficial, they may believe they no longer have 
the skill which would enable them to do that type of work. 

In fact the answers indicate that more women believed they had had 
training or were qualified for particular jobs than were shown by the 
questions on formal training. The assumption that some academic raining 
qualified women for particular work would not produce 63 2% with training 
or qualifications. It is likely that many women felt that working for a long 
time at a job gave them a “qualification for doing it. 

The following summarises the answers given: 


Working v 

Women Who state: 

No training or qualifications 
Using all . _ * 

Waste of training or qualifications tor : 

Nursing 

Teaching , , , . . 

Clerical work, book keeping, shorthand, typing 

Telephonist 

Hotel, catering 

Shop work 

Hairdressing 

Dressmaking, tailoring, other specialised factory skills 
Work with children 
Non-vocational qualifications 
Other answers, not stated 
*(Some women named more than one) 


36-8 

42-5 

1-8 

•6 

6-5 

•5 

1 - 4 
1-0 

•5 

2 - 1 
•4 

20 

2-6 


Thus, one-fifth of working women believed they were not making full 
use of their qualifications or skills. 

Married women and those with children were more likely tha " ot ^ e ^ to 
say they were wasting their skills. Older women were ‘ess likely than 
vouneer to do so but this is mainly because a higher proportion thought 
they had no skills to waste. Women working in unskilled manual , J .°^ 
also more likely to say they had no skills to waste: this may indicate that 
women who believe they have some skills are less likely to take completely 
unskilled jobs. (Tables J1 0a, b, c.) 


2. Reasons for waste of training or qualifications 

Women who believed that all or part of their skills or qualifications were 
being wasted in their present job were asked why they had taken a job 
which they were not able to use their training or qualifications. 

The reasons given can be divided into two categories: those implying 
that circumstances beyond their control had compelled them to a ° | and 

those which implied that the woman had exercised her choice. The fo ow- 
ing summary shows. for each type of wasted skills, the percentage of all the 
refsons givln for wasting that type of skill which implied that the decision 
had not been entirely voluntary. 

Thus, in the case of most types of qualification or training, choice 
slightly predominates. However, many of the reasons which indicate that 
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% of all reasons given 
which implied choice 
not entirely voluntary 

Type of qualifications or skills wasted 
Professional 
Clerical 

Personal services etc. 

Skilled manual 
Non-vocational 
Others 
All types 

choice was exercised include an element of compulsion (e.g. “better 
transport facilities” implies that a factor outside the woman’s control had 
aifected her choice). It can therefore be said that about half the women who 
were not making use of their qualifications were unable to do so for reasons 
beyond their control. 

Individual reasons vary widely according to the nature of the wasted 
skills. The proportions of those wasting professional qualifications because 
of inability to obtain suitable work locally, or because they preferred another 
kind of work, are lower than average, while the proportion prevented by 
domestic responsibilities is higher. 

Taken overall, the three most important individual reasons are: prefers 
different kinds of work (given by 22-6%); no suitable work available locally 
(20*9%); domestic responsibilities (20'3%). Purely financial considerations 
were of comparatively minor importance to all except clerical and personal 
service workers. 

(Table J 1 1 .) 


500 

46 - 1 
41-2 
45-5 
58-7 
48-7 

47 - 0 


3. Length of time since training or qualifications were last used on a job 

Women not currently using all their training or qualifications were asked: 
“How long is it since you were last in a job where you used the training 
or qualifications you are not using at present?” 

One woman in eight replied that she had never used them. 54% of 
women with non-vocational qualifications gave this answer. (Non-voca- 
tional qualifications covered a wide field of subjects, many of which were 
non-vocational only in the sense that they were not directed towards a 
particular job, e.g. languages, music, mathematics, etc.) 

A further 41 '8% had not used their qualifications for over 10 years: 
50:6% of professional women gave this answer. 

A woman who ‘last used a given skill not more than 5 years ago could 
reasonably be expected to be capable of doing a job involving that skill with 
little or no further training. By this criterion 3 1 -5% of those not using skills 
at present could do so. 

(Table J 1 2.) 


4. Desire to use wasted training or qualifications 

It has already been shown that a little over half the reasons given for not 
using training or qualifications implied an element of choice on the part of 
the woman concerned. When asked the direct question: 
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-Would you like a job in which you could use the training or qualifica- 
tions which you are not using at present?” 

only 6 3% gave a direct negative. The remainder were almost equally 
divided between those who said “yes” and those who said don t know 
(which in this context possibly means that they would need to take other 
factors into account, such as pay or nature of employment before making a 
decision). Among professional women and those with non-vocational 
qualifications the percentages saying “yes” were considerably higher than 
the average (53-9% and 56-8% respectively). Among those with manual 
skills it was much lower (3 3 • 1 %) . 

It can be concluded that about half the women not currently using their 
skills (that is, 9'0% of all working women) would welcome the opportunity 
to do so. Only a small percentage would definitely refuse: the remainder 

would take other considerations into account. 


V. TRAINING IN THE FUTURE 
1 . Willingness to train (questions C 1 8 and D7) 

Working women and women who had said they would probably go (back) 
to work were asked: 

“Is there any occupation for which you are not at present qualified or 
trained but in which you are sufficiently interested to take training if a course 
were available?” 

There is a striking difference between the answers (pven by working 
women and by those who would probably go (back) to work. Only 22.0% o 
The former, compared with 36-6% of the latter, said they would be willing 
to train. These figures should not be taken too literally, because people are 
often inclined to answer questions of this kind in the affimattve e^n if they 
have never given the matter much thought. Later questions shed m ™ e U sbt 
on the seriousness of intent: at this stage the best mterpretation !S that he 
remaining 78’0% and 63 '4% would definitely not be willing to train (some of 
them only because they felt they were too old). 

The difference in the attitude to training is common to all age groups: 
for both working and non-working women willingness to train i is i at a _peak 
in the 30-34 age group, where 34'3% of working women and 42 6% of non- 
working expressed a desire to do so. 

The reason for the difference in the attitudes to training of working and 
non-working women is not apparent at first sight. It has already been shown 
in earlier paragraphs of this section that there was a large proportion of 
working as well as of non-working women who had had no kind of traln ‘"8' 
Possibly women who are doing a reasonably congenial job at present feel 
no urge to undertake training for another job for which in any ease they 
believe the financial rewards to be inadequate to repay the additional effort. 
Non-working women, on the other hand, particularly those who have not 
worked for some time, have no ties with a particular job and may feel that 
a course of training will enable them to get back into the way of working and 
to obtain a better job than they otherwise might have done. 
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Among both working women and those who would probably go (back) 
women who had achieved a fairly high level of general education were more 
likely to be willing to undertake training. On the other hand, those who had 
a fairly high-level vocational qualification were less likely. 



Working women 

Women who would 
probably go (back) 

Willing to take training among: 

% 

% 

Those with G.C.E. “O” level or 



equivalent 

25-4 

48-6 

Those with degree, teacher's certificate. 


nursing qualifications 

21*1 

24-6 


The difference is more marked in the case of women who would probably 
go (back) to work, possibly because teachers and nurses have reasonable 
certainty of obtaining a post where these qualifications could be used. On 
the other hand it is interesting that one-fifth of working women and one- 
quarter of non-working women with these qualifications were willing to take 
further training. 

Women who were working in non-manual jobs at the time of the survey 
were, in general, more likely to be willing to train than those in manual jobs, 
but among both manual and non-manual workers, those who had achieved 
higher level jobs (managers, foremen and skilled manual) were less likely to 
do so than any except unskilled manual workers. 

Non-working women in households whose head was in a non-manual 
occupation were more likely to be willing to train. Those with an un- 
occupied head of household were older on the average: they probably as a 
consequence of this were less likely than others to be willing to train. 

Women who were responsible for children were more likely than those 
who were not to be willing to train. This was true of both working and non- 
working women. Once again this is probably related to the different ages of 
women with and without children. 

45-2% of the group of women who last worked between 5 and 10 years 
ago would be willing to take training. Those who left more recently and 
those who left longer ago were both less likely to be willing to train. The 
latter probably felt they were too old, the former may have felt that skills 
and qualifications already acquired would not have become rusty in the 
comparatively short' period since they were last used. 

(Tables J14a, 14b, 14c; 15a, 15b, 15c.) 


2. Composition of potential trainees 

From the point of view of providing facilities for training, it is useful to 
know what kinds of women, in terms of their demographic characteristics, 
would be willing to train. The following shows the composition of potential 
trainees, compared with all working women and all non-working women who 
will probably go (back) to work: 
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Age: 

16-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35 and over 
Not stated 


Total 


Responsible for children: 
Yes 
No 


Total 


Summarised socio-economic groups 
(own for working, head of household 
for non-working): 

Non-manual 

Manual 

Miscellaneous 

Unoccupied 


Total 


Examinations passed: 

(a) At school 
None 

G.C.E. “O” level etc. 
Others 

(b) After leaving school 
None 

Degree, teacher’s cert; 

nursing exams. 
Others 


Potential trainees 


Working 


30-5 

8-2 

12-8 

48-5 


37-8 

62-2 


53-5 

29-3 

17-2 


78-3 

16-5 

10-6 


6-2 

22-3 


NOT 

working 


16-9 
25-4 
23 0 
340 
•7 


1000 


86-6 

13-4 


31-6 

56-5 

6-4 

5-4 


1000 


All 

working 

women 


77-7 

18-0 

86 


3-5 

16-6 


22-4 

7- 1 

8 - 2 
621 

•2 


1000 


306 

694 


49-1 

31-8 

19-1 


NON -work- 
ing who will 
probably 
go back 


810 

14-3 

10-4 


6-5 

17-5 


16-9 

24-5 

19-8 

38-4 

•4 


100-0 


83-1 

16-9 


26-7 

59-3 

6- 5 

7- 5 

1000 


82-9 

13-5 

6"6 


5-6 

12-6 


3 Occupations for which women would like to train 

The preference expressed for different types of work by women willing 
to train were as follows: 


— 

Women willing to train 


All 

Working 

Will probably 
go (back) 

Type of occupation: 


% 

41-7 

4?4 

Professional 


23-1 

21-6 

Other non-manual 


18-8 

13-7 

Services 


8-7 

12-6 

Manual work 
Not classifiable 

10-6 

10-2 

11-2 


Among both working and non-working women nursing and teaching were 

tailoring that of manual occupations. (Tables J 16a and 16b.) 
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4. Length of training 

One test of the sincerity of the desire for training is the length of time 
which the potential trainee would be willing to spend on it. To some extent 
this should be related to the type of work, but the numbers naming individual 
jobs were too small for reliable conclusions to be drawn. Tables J17a and 
17b therefore make no attempt to discriminate between types of jobs. In 
any case, a majority of those giving a positive answer said they would be 
willing to spend “as long as necessary" on training. 

This answer to some extent begs the question, but nevertheless indicates 
a willingness to undertake a comparatively long period of training. Only 
12% of all those willing to train (working and non-working combined) 
named a period of time not exceeding 6 months, so it can reasonably be 
assumed that the majority of those who expressed a willingness to take 
training were serious in their intent. 

Among working women. 44 7% of potential trainees in the 20-24 age 
group were willing to train for over a year: in the 30-34 age group the figure 
was 35-4%. Among non-working women the peak age was 30-34 where 
24 4% gave this answer. This is another indication of the importance of the 
30-34 age group in the return to work and in possible future training. 

(Tables J 17a and 17b.) 

5. Ability to pay for training 

Those willing to undertake training were asked: 

"Would you be able to pay for the training yourself or would you need 
financial assistance? If able to pay for self: How much would you be willing 
to pay for a course of training?” 

18-9% of potential trainees who were working and 18 5% who were 
not working said they would be able to pay for themselves: among non- 
workers aged 16 24 the figure was 27 ‘0%. However, very few were able to 
be specific about the amount of money they would be able and willing to pay, 
possibly because few had any idea of the scale of costs they might have to 
incur. 

(Tables J 1 8a and 18b.) 


6. Amount of time which could be spent on training 

Potential trainees were asked a series of questions to find out the extent 
of their availability for training. First they were asked: 

“Would you be prepared to live away from home while being trained?” 

20-7% of potential trainees who were working but only 3-5% of those 
who were not said they would be able to live away from home. Among 
working potential trainees aged 16-19 the percentage was 5 1 -9% and among 
those aged 20-24 it was 33 '0%. This is the biggest difference which 
emerged between working and non-working trainees. 

Those who were unable to live away from home were asked: 

“Would you be able to attend full-time or part-time?” 
and were then asked to say which of a list of possible times of attendance 
would suit them (mornings only, afternoons only, certain days of the week, 
times within school hours). 
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Tfi, findings T 

working and for those who 8 home (20-7%) or able to 

accounted for by women able to live away t ^ remainder(18 . 9 %) 

attend full-time (29-6%). The Jngges E ? presumably they were 

consists of those who could att f.^‘ n k "X e white they continued to work, 
thinking of training which wou’d take place wmin^ ^ ^ ^ were 
School hours were of major imp three g a H 

sr d p r P — 

^The biggest single group of 

hounl^ gave this aireweiTamong those aged 25-29 42 7% gave it. 

hours, j** b , 1?-1% were more popular 

than^ afternoons! mornings ^eing^more favoured by’ older women and 

h ° a r:iZ 

the highest 

percentage is 30-1% in the 16-24group. {Ta bles J19a and 19b.) 


7. Distance able to travel 

Finally, women willing to train were asked: 

“How far would you be willing to travel daily for training . 

(The duration of the one-way journey was recorded^ 

Over half (both workers a " d » ”ms. therefore, 

spend half an hour or more on the one w y j V undertake 

t^ r^^s were In, ike, y to be 
provided on their own doorsteps. (Tables J1 9a and 1 9b.) 


iS tS;-="-ed to > 70 % of allwomen not ,n 

full time education. Some of their charactens ms are g ^ three -tenths 
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All potential 
trainees 

Whether working: 

Working at present , Q . 7 

Will probably go (back) L 


Age: 

16-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45 and over 

13-7 

12- 7 

13- 5 
15-9 
13-7 
12-6 
17-9 

Total 

1000 

Responsible for children 


Having G.C.E. “O” level 

170 

2-4 

Having G.C.E. “A" level 


b a einTco h n a sidjred 0rtant implications when the ^ of training facilities are 

of t I he m kind be wI 8Ued th M Certain kinds ° f traini "S are suitable only for people 
of the kind who are able to pass examinations, and that this might prevent 
a number of potenttal tratnees from being able to undertake the kind of 

OnZ 8 Z y r Sh f d ' ThiS may We " be the case ^ "umber of instances 
On the other hand some of the potential trainees may never have had the 
opportunity to enter for examinations. The qualifications may be regarded 
m a positive light, as indicating that a number of potential trafneef have 

already proved their ability to some extent. mm trainees Have 

werl- he PnnC ' pal occu P at >ons for which potential trainees desired training 


Nursing 

Teaching 

Welfare or social work 
Clerical, shorthand, typing 
Hairdressing 
Dressmaking, tailoring 


17-4 

13-6 

7-8 

13-0 

9-5 

7-8 


It is interesting that these are all traditional women’s occupations Very 
poIsiblvT eXPre , SSed 3 WiSh *° break into traditi °" al ma l ^strongholds^ 

they could do S o r f eVer them that there was an ^ chan “ ‘hat 

tney could do so. If, as is frequently stated, it is essential to encourage 

found W ? me " t enter klnds of employment in which they are rarely to be 

wi 1 be necesTaZ tT/’k^Z “ ^ Sdentiflc and ‘-hno.ogica. fields it 
, nece ssary to take steps to interest women in the potentialities of 
ese types of work and to emphasise that they are suitable for women. 

a !S tentiai trainees were prepared to live away from home and 

part-time on\y^° ‘° **** bU ' 53 ' 5% WOald be able ‘o attend 

16-1% wanted to attend during school hours and 16-8% in the 
evenings only. The numbers are too small for detailed analysis, so that it is 
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"TSsu » 

des'^tot^f^^Sitate assessment would of necessity be 
would complete it. the criteria pvamnle nursing training would 

different for different types of work. For ”^ a ™ nd ? the evenings , 

probably be impossible for 'anyone only evening training might well 

whereas for craft training, such a * ' at one end 0 f the scale the 

be satisfactory. Probably it fa y ful) time could be regarded as 

41-9% who could el ‘ her 7 \% of all women not infull-time education), 
fairly certain, (they 'account for 1 V7 t tial trainees were vague 

^out^ome as^tects^of^rainhlg and could be regarded as likely non-starters. 


ANNEX 

Teachers and nurses 


(i) Nurses — 


Total 1 

(379) 

Working 

(216) 

(163) 

Present or most recent job: 

As a nurse 
Not as a nurse 

Total 

54‘\ 

45-9 

1000 

48 -1 
51-9 

1000 

6?0 

38-0 

1000 

— 


only 26-8% of women who had ever worked as nurses were working as 

nurses at the time of the survey. qualifications of women who 

^ he survey with those of ex-nurses 

working at other jobs or not woiking. 
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Details of nursing 
qualifications: 

SRN, RGN 

SCM 

SEN 

RMN 

RSCN 

NNEB 

Others 

Preliminary only 

When training stopped 
Completed training: 

5 years ago or less 
Over 5- 10 years 
Over 1 0 years ago 
Not stated 

Training given up: 

5 years ago or less 
Over 5 10 years 
Over 10 years ago 
Not stated 
Still training 
No nursing training 

Total 


28-7 

8-7 

5-8 

3-2 

2-6 

5- 3 

6- 9 
90 


6-9 

10-3 

28-5 

5-8 


2-9 

5-0 

17-2 

1-6 

4-2 

17-7 

1000 


Working 
as a nurse 


42-3 

17-3 

8- 7 

5- 8 
2-9 

6- 7 

9- 6 
8-6 


14-4 

12-5 

28-8 

9-6 


10 

10 

1- 9 

2- 9 
15-4 
12-5 

1000 


NOT as 
a nurse 


11-6 

4- 5 
6-2 
1-8 
1-8 

5- 3 

6 - 2 
9-8 


3- 6 
36 

3 1 -3 

4- 4 


5-3 

7-1 

25-0 

1-8 


Not working 


28-8 

6-1 

1-8 

2-5 

2- 5 

3- 7 
5-5 
8-6 


4-9 

12-9 

26-4 

4-3 


2-5 

61 

21-5 

•6 

20-9 


nf thl I 1 ™ 6 S u y ‘J 13 ' WOmen who were not wor king as nurses at the time 
ah inrhT'v’ ^ hether workln 8 in some other occupation or not working at 
■ include htgher proportions of untrained or only partially trained nurees 

two fifth r fi t e i, d " UrSeS ‘ han d ° women working as nurses. Nevertheless 

“ua°^r urees and one - ha,fofi ~ ™ ~ 


(ii) Teachers 

wer f, 233 women who had ever worked as teachers. 1 At the time 
of the Survey their employment position was as follows: 


Employment position 
Working full-time as teacher 
Working part-time as teacher 
Working NOT as teacher 

Total 

(233) 

44-2 

14-2 

7-7 

Total working 

661 

Not working, most recent job teaching 
Not working, most recent job NOT teaching 

27-0 

6-9 

Total NOT working 

33-9 

Total 

100-0 
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Thus, .hu percentage 

r^ni'K:SSfr.SX«c. win were — , a. 


— 


Working 

NOT working 

Present or most recent job 

(233) 

(154) 

(79) 

As a teacher 
NOT as a teacher 

8?4 

14-6 

% 

88-3 

11-7 

79*8 

20-2 

Total 

1000 

100 0 1UU-U 

_ — i — 


The numbers are not ^“erista r/L^enwcXhlgTs' teachers 
informative to compare thec ^f "" t „ orking as teachers (the latter group 
^"Sc^lS ^r-Torngintoblotherthan teaching). 



R cs^Utyfo r c«d^.^^-^SS 

to working: over one-third of majority of ex-teachers consist 

sKJsr . sss^^±-js^l 

« * » . 

ISc 
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Further Education: 1 
University and/or teachers’ training 
college 

Other further education establishment 
None 

Qualifications: 2 

Degree 

Teacher's certificate, diploma in 
education etc. 

Other post-school qualifications 
School examinations, no further education 
h urther education, no examinations 
No further education, no school 
examinations 



Working 


as teachers 

75-5 

80-9 

34-8 

36-7 

9-0 

3-7 

26-2 

301 

61-8 

66-9 

22-3 

26-5 

4-7 

2-2 

7-3 

7-3 

4-3 

15 _ 


NOT working 
as teachers 


680 

320 

16-5 

206 

54-6 

16-5 

8-2 

7- 2 

8 - 2 


P«^^ S ^’S^lSr ded b ° th ‘ yPeS ° f fmher educati °" establishment. Hence 

orSLTcenS e S - , ,h ° Se Wilh “ “e^tee 

duplication between the first three aualificatinn | P , l ^f t i 0ns at a ,< ? wer ,evel - There is some 
4-9% of ex-teachers had btfha d^^ee^Md a^phsmaln educatio’r/for ^quivdmit^ teac ^ ers ant ^ 

worked as^eachers^ ' C ° mPared Wi ' h tW °- thirdS ° f a " th ° Se who had — 
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SECTION K 


ATTITUDES TO WORK 

CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

ATTITUDES TO MARRIED WOMEN WORKING: 

1 . Attractions and drawbacks 

2. Working mothers .... 

3. Husband’s attitudes to wife working outs.de the home 

4. Spare-time interests 

5 Aspects which are most important in making ajob pleasant 

6. Attitudes to married women going out to work 

7. I nfiuence of friends and acquaintances 


IV RETIREMENT INTENTIONS: 

1 . All working women 

2. Single women under 40 


attitudes to work 


„ p » * « " d " ° 

-s~ 

questionnaire which deal with intentio S {urther light on women’s 

» Which it IS regarded 
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a^tsTchfir ° r " a " interVa ' betWee " ' eavin ® sch °°' -d marriage 

a T led ™ alyse * have been Prepared by a number of different break 
owns. In ordei to keep this section to a reasonable size these tables are 
not reproduced ,n full, but reference is made in the text to any s rikW 
differences in the attitudes of women in different population groups ® 


II GENERAL conclusions 


Attractions and drawbacks 

womenTare S 

Effect of mothers’ going out to work 
Husbands’ attitudes 

isisPHass 

What makes a job pleasant for a woman? 

wnrkin'l BemS wi . thin „ eas y travelling distance of home” and "pleasant 

Attitudes to married women working 

not 7 woTkrna n aUhe°Ze ar f i'h hat amon 8 youn 8 er married women who were 
retiri„g W a e !e TfiZ'^ ° f W ° r l king W ° men in,ended work until 
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Ill ATTITUDES TO MARRIED WOMEN WORKING 

■- -- — 
■‘“C» •- >« ”™ a — 1 

out to work?” 

"And what do you think are the drawbacks? 


The 


questions were framed in 

,1 to give objective answers and not to connnt me 


informants to give objective , ans * er * a R f them personally. It is evident 


experiences. 


w « sisrrs 

named by over four-fifths of those^m ^ doub d (ed|y many workin g women 
was named by as many as t w hich they felt to be socially acceptable 

were constrained to give an answ working which they considered 

and therefore mentioned the “^StS quite desi rable. There 
would justify them in doing | ssumptio n. More than one attraction 

is some evidence in support of ndmed any at a u, and nearly 

rwo-Sf o/ tho'sfmeSing financial advantages mentioned at least 

“^utut thttancial attraction was the most^uently named, it 
ac— dir, ess thanhalf The 

Perhaps surprisingly, there was S orking women in total, but 

the opinions expressed by working “ d nts differed i® some respects from 
the comparatively small group n rs They were more Ukely 

the rest of the non-workers and from th ^ tQ have independence, 

To "or^c"^n the average, they named 2-1 attractions, 
compared with 1’8 named by the sample as aw o . (Table Kl.) 

Working married women Non-mamal workers were 

mention the attraction of ^pelhng d s answer (31% compared with 
more likely than manual worker * “ g , ess pre0 ccupied with the financial 

24%). Younger non-working women w a t trac tions than were 

attractions and more concern u up 0 f non -workers whose 

older non-workers. Among the fi u y ov „ ha lf mentioned the dispelling 

education continued to age 19 or later, over na 

° f ”hese comparatively ^i^^p^Q^^g'femEde^opula^o^T^lMtan 

^ - - ority of 

women of working age. 
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(b) Drawbacks 

The principal drawbacks mentioned are as follows: 

Difficulty in caring for children 

Difficu ty in looking after house an.? 

Difficulty in canng for husband 7,.„ 

Interferes with wife's leisure, social life Jo-4 

than to C r eS 50 mUCh hi ® her 

bands are more ready than thev fnrm^ | hlS poss,b,y shows that many hus- 

a reasonable extent V 6r ' y Were ,0 look after themselves to 

(Table K2.) 

-iJsasSLlfsai ZtKTsr 

Who were more ifke^ to mentl chiiTe^ TtT*" 8 but the «»gle 
time students, the vast majority of whom had had nn *' '• 8r ° Up ° f ful1 ' 

mony or motherhood, were the ones wkn if experience of matri- 
other of those drawbacks. m ° St preduent| y mentioned one or 

women about the'care^tteirh^^ than single workin 8 

these difficulties seem Rreater i„ r ’ , h f band L s a " d ehildren. Possibly 
practice. greater m the abstra ct than they actually are in 

different WOmen in 

The average number of drawh-i^L-c . .different educational levels, 
were no drawbacks were as follows: *** ^ percenta 8 e sayin 8 there 


Non-manual workers 

Manual workers 

T.E.A. 1 9 and over working 

T.E. A. 1 9 and over NOT working 

i .t.A. 13 and underworking 

1E.A. 15 and under NOT working 


Average no. 
mentioned 

% saying 
“no drawbacks” 

1-5 

10 


20 

1-8 

5 

1-5 

3 

1-3 

16 

1-4 

10 


the idea of married women workine th women a PP eared more hostile to 
working women. This may well b 8 e nn” WCre if SS h ' 8hiy educated "on- 
articulateness on the part ofthe more hf than the effect of greater 

the average more attractions as well as^or^rt l h ' S 8r ° Up named on 
a lower educational level. m drawbacks than did those of 

Sco“nd C ffit%twLrw2“wom n , W ” m °, re imP ° rtant in Wales aad 

concerned about dices' to be 
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(r\ Attractions versus drawbacks 

market. 


Question 1: 

Average number of attractions 
mentioned 

% saying “NO Attractions 

Question 2: , . 

Average number of drawbacKs 
mentioned „ 

% saying “NO drawbacks 


X 


Working 

Non-working 

women 

women* 

1-8 

1-8 

30 

40 

1-4 

1-5 

140 

90 


•Excluding students, retired and permanently sick. 

2 Working mothers . „ 

Chl '“Did d your mother (female guardian) go out to work at any time when 
you were a child?” 

If yes- “Do you remember what your own feelings were about . 

However, Aei^^ther's'went ouUo^wor^and 

iSUfers = d ,t at ^ ^ = ve 

C— ^SyoungJ « the average 
than the rest). (Table K3a.) 

included in this report. wV , n __ 

Among both working and non-working women the P erce " ta ®^ 
mothers went out to work fell steadily from a max, mum m the 16 19 age 
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3 minimum in the 45 “59 age group and then rose slightly (This 

rise ,n hf r COnSlstent, y. hi S her amo "g working women.) Possibly the 
nse in the older age groups is related to the increase in the employment of 
women which occurred during the first world war. employment ot 

h„. The , m ,°' hers of women a 8ed 16-19 and 20-24 would in fact be contri 
buting to the increase in the proportion of married women at work which 
has occurred. It is interesting, therefore, to note that the pereenta^e of 

less^than the°percenhfge "of older 

attitudes ^ ^^whh^h^hey\ve^an(^the cdde^wome^w^e^hiidren 
at^time when a working mother was regarded less fayTrab?,han she 

(Tables K3b and c.) 

When considering the figures for women of different terminal education 
g , it must be remembered that those whose education finished at the ai>e 
a 4 corner ^1°” ^ ^ tha " th “e whose educatin ' MsZ 

percent^ or^^^ore 'h'^ly 



Terminal education age 

15 and 
under 

16-18 

19 and 
over 

% whose mothers worked 

37 

35 

20 


' waac nun-worKing women. 

th mot ^ers of women living in Wales and 22’9 % nf 
those living m the North had worked, compared with 37 3% of motlrf 
of women living in the North Wpqi xi-ao/ • .u o i m °thers 

motIerw" n BtftrL e Tct Jworid 6 w"^ ° f f ° r Which the 

mmmim 

3. Husband’s attitudes to wife’s working outside the home 

Married women informants were asked a series of questions about what 
them husband’s attitude was or would be to their Irking outsl the 
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“What is (would be) your husband’s attitude to your working outside 
thC Answers to this “open” 

SSS^T -d tl”t 8 be husband’s attitude 

haS- rhe husbandT'of p^r h^tte ^ad^or^wotdd^have^^io 

“h^osed* ^i^The remainder hadno sttong feelings either way. 

° P Not 'surprisingly, husbandly ^PPt"^ 

sea=s«=^:ri 

case of non-working wives. T . , JL ide d ^ -only worked part-time”. 
Pear t^t^i^hiren^migh^b^ neglected was the pnncipa, ground for husbands’ 

TScsa^StS&r^^T. 

summarised below. 



Total 

Working 

Not 

Working 

Husband’s attitude: 

Approves, strongly approves 
(or would do so) 

Has, would have, no strong feelings 
Disapproves, strongly disapproves, 

32-7 

35-7 

31-6 

48-4 

37-9 

13-7 

20-1 

34-2 

45-7 


1000 

100-0 



Nine-tenths of in,.™-. 

and therefore reflect the wife d f ^ she be|ieves her husband s 

theless, if a wife is influenced at all It by ^ questions are of value in 

attitude to be. Therefore the an onDOS ition on the part of husbands. 

indicating the extent of real or lmagin y PP a substantial pro- 

1 , is evident that among non-vrariu« ^^husbands’ disapproval, 
portion could go out to work without incurring {Ta bles K4a, K5a.) 
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There was no clear trend in the stated attitudes of husbands of wives of 

a8 “ ° r ' ndi ? rent s ° ciai classes - Husbandly approval was more 
likely to be present in the case of wives of higher income. 

The differences were most marked in the case of women of different 
educational levels. The higher the educational level of the wife, the more 
likely her husband was to approve of her going out to work. 

(Tables K4b, K4c, K5b, and K5c.) 

Regional differences were also fairly marked: husbandly approval was 
most common in regions where wives were most likely to be working and 

fvft h^np 16 ' F t mothe ^ s w ® r ® most likely to have worked (another indication 
of the persistence of traditional attitudes). 

4. Spare time interests 

h „ H Il \ ~ der t t0 find out whether the husbands of married working women 
had different spare time interests from those of the husbands of nTn 

Z rr men ’. a " d * hether these differences were likely to affect their 
attitude to wives working, married women were asked what were their 
husband s spare-time interests. All women were then asked lat were 

their own spare time interests. 

ti m J he , Se e " qui " es revealed no pronounced differences between the spare- 
"r? °f T-r men ° f dlfferent occupational status or between those 
of their husbands (if marned). It can tentatively be said that the spare-time 

ZdfZ WO , rkmS W ° men and their husbands are more likely to lie out- 
side the home than are those of non-working women and their husbands. 

(Tables K6 and K7.) 

of womeTof 5 * * 8 diff"" Z " orkins/n , ot workin 8 S™ps between the interests 

be JZ worWnf and eduCatI0 , nal levels a re much greater than those 
oetween working and non-working women. The same applies to the 

interests of their husbands. It seems, therefore, as if ther/is not much 
relationship between spare-time interests and occupational status. 

5. Aspects which are most important in making a job pleasant 

All women were asked a question to find out which were or would be 
the aspects of a job which most appealed to them. 

Here is a list of things that may be important in making a iob pleasant 
for a woman. Will you please tell me which THREE of these thfngs are 
in ajob? ,lmPOrtant ‘° y ° u/w0uid be the most important to you if you were 

onp Th 187 anSWerS 8iVen ^ W ° rking and non -working women are shown 

wh/ n V l eW , ,° f the e ™P hasis P |aced by women on financial considerations 
when asked o state the attractions for married women of going out to work 
“ “. mteresting . to see that "high wages and salary" occupies ZiZ low 
tunffieTfor'usi ° f ,? ings . which . make a J° b Peasant. Promotion, oppor- 
excep, th^high /edu' ared" tralmn8 “ COm P arative| y ^important to all 
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All 

women 

Working 

Not 

working 

Easy travelling distance 
Pleasant working companions 
Good working conditions 
Understanding management 
High wages or salary 
Opportunities to use skills 
Opportunities for promotion 
Opportunities for training 
Don’t know 

6?3 

65-1 

59-3 

32-4 

30-4 

19-5 

11-9 

10-3 

10 

% 

58-5 

70-6 

61-7 

29-4 

336 

19-2 

14-4 

8-3 

10 

7?8 

590 

56-6 

359 

27-0 

19-7 

9-2 

12-5 

10 


Differences between the answers given by working and non-working 

them when they have once started work. 

The largest untapped source of labour is the group of women engaged 

factor, and students put it low on their list of desiderata. 

Those who are working full-time and students put “pleasant working 

ties to use qualifications” second. ...... 

Part time workers and those engaged solely on household duties are 

rm =re 

higher proportions of women with domestic responsibilities. ( Table K8 .) 

highly developed skills). 

There was a prog.sswe — * crTa" 

Say s younger generation or whether today's young women will have 
different ideas when they are older. ( Table K8a.) 

There are marked differences between women at different educational 
levels! Whether working or not. they ascribed greater ™P ort ^* 

‘‘opportunities to u^ qualificatimts” than ^^"oSnt ’«> 

S-Tvlnin thf gr W on g p e it cle wJl behind "easy travelling distance” and 
“pleasant working companions . m ^ ^ 
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6. Attitudes to married women going out to work 

(a) 7 he effect of the presence of children in the family 

t^^ssessassassss^ 

active and inactive 

a married woman with children of school iLe Zh li 8 £ nt ' he Same right t0 
one with children under school ao e i „, 8e , and ess th ? n one ln twen ty to 
quarters said she should stav n hnm ° tb -r t* ter CaSe ’ ' ndeed - over three- 
earn by working. V home even lf she needs the money she would 

reaslr^r thl Simons Ipr^ssed^itis ‘1 * ° “-*«» 

the attitudes are based solefv nn L , ° U therefore ' apparent whether 

(such as lack of facilities for child are) "urfoSef ^ S f UbStantial 
exists about pre-war attitudes lo the same Unfortun ately no information 
say to what extent auitudeiiiav^ch'anget? 6 qUeStl °"' $ ° “ " n °‘ P ° Ssib,e *° 

women working. Students (the bulk of whom wTre in the 16 04 f 
and the more highly educated were also more favourably disposed * range ’ 

(Table K9.) 


(b) Some general attitudes 

n u mbe^ofii s pe c^oT the^e m p lo y< me 'nti ofinarried worn™ 6 " S ° U8ht ° n 3 

to work. I woui^ike^X goin S out 

disagree with it on the whole.” 6 f ° r 6aCh ° ne whether V ou agree or 

Peo^wtata^Se^^^^ tyPC “ [ V d ^y ^se 

feelings do not express an onininn i hile those who have no strong 

ments, at least four-fifths of those ? he case of the present series of state- 
each statement (in most cases at least ^n^-tenTh^dfd so) SSe< ^ "" ° Pini ° n ° n 

“agS” imphed'an ZZteZo^to 



in other cases the answer “disagree” did so. This was done in order to avoid 
the kind of bias which might occur if all the statements were slanted in the 
same direction. 

The following, which is derived from Table K. 10. shows for eash 
statement, the percentage favourable balance, i.e. the excess of favourable 
over unfavourable answers. 



Total 

Working 

Not 

working 


% 

% 

% 

It'S a very good thine for a wife to have some money 


860 

80-8 

of her own 

To have a iob of her own gives a wife a sense ot secunty 

78-2 

83 0 

72-5 

. in case her husband should be unemployed 

Married women who return to work after suine years 



54-9 

get only the worst jobs , . , . 

Married women who work keep down the level of wages 


65-6 

45-4 

of single women and men 

A married woman who works is taking away a job from 


60-0 

33-6 

a man or a single woman 

Industry in Britain could not carry on successfully 

461 

43-6 


411 

without the work of married women 

A woman and her family both benefit if she does a job 

57-2 

28-3 

Wives who go out to work make more interesting 

34-7 

48-5 

20T 

companions for their husbands 

Husbands often resent it if wives have interests 

5-4 


3-3 




An intelligent woman cannot find enough to occupy 


5-9 

-10-5 

her mind in running a home ... 



Children always suffer in some way when their 


-19-4 

-55-3 

mothers go out to work 

1 



Answers given to questions of this sort are often justifications of the 
informant’s own actions. One would therefore expect the reactions of 
working married women to be more consistently favourable to the idea ot 
married women working than the reactions of non-working manned women. 

On the other hand, the reactions of single working women might be 
coloured by resentment against married women workers, anstng from fears 
that their own position may be made insecure through competition from 
this source. 

It is therefore not surprising that the opinions of working women as a 
whole were consistently more favourable than those of non-working 
women. This occurred because the opinions of single working women did 
not differ greatly from those of single non-workmg women, while the 
opinions of married and widowed working women were consistently more 

favourable than those of married and widowed non-workers. . 


Apart from that described above there were no consistent differences 
between population groups. That is to say there was no one group which 
always or nearly always was more likely to give a favourable reply. 

The statement “a woman and her family both benefit if she does a job 
produced some interesting findings. Non-manual workers and the more 
highly educated were much less likely to agree with this statement than 
were other groups, and the differences were sometimes very great, bor 
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83 f % 0f manu f‘ W ° rkers agreed with the statement, compared 
with 68% of non-manual workers, 83% of those who left school at age 14 

the age of l^Th Ivw 4&% ° f th ° Se Wh ° Se education continued after 
the age of 18. These differences are not easy to understand, but a possible 

explanation is that the less well-off thought almost exclusively^ of the 
financial advantages while the better-off thought more of the social effects 


(c) The balance of opinion 

inf0 ™ ant "[ho strongly in favour of married women going out to 
work would be likely to give favourable answers to all or most of the 
statements in question E.10. An idea of the overall balance of opinion is 
answers^ S ‘ Ven Y percentages who 8 ave different numbers of favourable 



All 

women 

Working 

Not 

working 

Number of favourable answers 

None 

One or two 

Three or four 

Five or six 

Seven or eight 

Nine or ten 

Eleven 


% 6 

3-5 

16-7 

36-0 

35-8 

7-4 

% 6 

1-9 

IN 

34-4 

42-8 

9-1 

1 

^7 

5-3 

22-8 

37-8 

27-9 

5-5 

Total 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

Average number 

60 

6-4 

5-6 

■"Less than '05%. 



As would be expected, working women on the average gave more 
favourable answers. However, the extent of favourable opinion among 
? “ ° rklng women is sufficient to show that many of them might be 
induced to go out to work if conditions were suitable. That is to say for 

ove n r y come n " WOrkmg W ° men U “ re “ ™ deep -° te d P-judices to be 

„ h , As " aS * e CaSe with individual statements, the extent of overall favour- 
ble opinion among single working women was much the same as among 
single non-working women. The same is true of divorced women Working 
mamed women and working widows were much more favourably disposed 
than non-working married women and non-working widows. 

ablv V disnnsed g t h° n “ WOrkin ? W ° men ( * h ° Se aged I6 ~ 19 ) Were m0 ™ &VOur- 
related to the d ff " T" 6 “S' W ° rIdng contem P OTar ies. Possibly this is 

related to the different marital status of women in the two groups. In all 

r6 , VerSe "a' 116 CaSe - There " m0st P™ ba Wy some 
non-workffig women “ **“ a " SWerS gWen b ° th ** worki " g a "d 

(Table K 10b.) 

fo ^ ,on "' vor ^^ n 8 women who gave a comparatively large number of 
avoura b le answer s can be regarded as those most likely to go out to work 

with othXto 6 US t Ul t0 C ° mpare th6m in terms of age and marital Status 
with other non-working women and with working women. 
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Non-working women who gave 7 or more favourable answers were much 
younger than the remaining non-workers and a slightly higher P r0 P° rtl ™ 
were 8 single Compared with working women, the percentages in the 
25 29 and 30-34 age groups were much higher and a much higher proportion 
were married. It can therefore be concluded that a fa,r number of younger 
married women who are not working at present are at least favourably 
disposed to the idea of doing so. (Table K1 0c.) 

7 Influence of friends and acquaintances 

' In order to obtain some idea of the influence of the working habits of 
the married woman with whom she came into contact, every informant was 

asked a question about this. 

“Do most of the married women you know go out to work . 

The answers to this question do not provide a quantitative solution to 
the problem because a woman who goes out to work herself has he 
opportunity to know married women at her place of work as ^ 

neighbourhood in which she lives and among members of her famriy^ A 

tSE sr st-jm ss« d 

The difference is common to all the marital status groups, for exampl , 
martiefrmen workers included a higher proportion of workers among 
their married women friends than did married non-workers. (TMe K1] j 


IV. RETIREMENT INTENTIONS (questions C19 and C33) 

1. All working women . 

One way in which women’s attitudes to working can be assessed is by 
investigating the extent to which they intend to continue working all their 

lives. Working women were therefore asked: 

“Do you think you will stop working before you reach retiring age? 

If yes: “Do you think you are likely to return to work again after a time? 
Their answers may be summarised as follows: 

All working women 


Will work until retiring age 

Will give up, likely to return 

Will give up, NOT likely to return 

Will give up, don’t know whether will return 

Don’t know whether will work until retiring age or not 


38-9 

13-8 

17-6 

12-4 

17-3 


1000 


The percentage who intended to work until retiring age increases 
steadily with increasing age, from 6-8% among 16-19 year-olds to 77 8% 
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among 55-59 year-olds (83 -6% of those 
retiring age, presumably because they 
remainder of this group “did not know”). 


over 59 said 
regarded 65 


they would work till 
as retiring age: the 


The percentage who intended to return after giving ud falls stead, ’h, 
j 01111 ® ‘° oId ’ and the Percentage undecided about returning follows 
a Similar course. Women who intend to continue till retiring agTand hole 
who intended to return after giving up for a time can be regaried L hk e v 
, 0 e a f airl y ai T c part of their lives to going out to work The follow 


16-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

% 

46-6 

44°9 

% 

40-5 

44°6 

42°1 

% 

47-6 

52-1 

6CK2 

% 

77-9 


(Table Kl2a.) 

retlrin ere ^ W ' de ,_ regional fluctuations. Intentions to continue until 
activitv Were at their 0WeSt Ievel in regions wh ere the level of economic 
^ n W ° me ? ^ aS also l0w (Northern England; Wales). They were 
g est in London and the South. Rural dwellers were less likely than those 
living in towns to intend to work until retiring age. 

till retinriTate'Jh div ° rced wom ® n were muc h more likely to intend to work 

a?eCr n firhT ma T , 0r Slngle WOmen - This is probably mainly 
reflection of the higher age levels of these groups, because single women 

were less likely than any to intend to continue to retirement age 
■ , T !, e * higfler tbe total household income, the less likely were women to 
Sergivtagup!™ 6 1111 retirement age ’ and the less “kely they were to return 

Women responsible for children under 16 were more undecided in their 

noubtend , than . those wlt hout such responsibility. The percentage who did 
not intend to return was also a little higher. g 10 

( Table K12b.) 

of /^ ea ‘ dy ba |f tflOSe whose full-time education continued beyond the age 
of 18 intended to work till retiring age. If we take into account those in this 
who h ^ lntended t0 return - 11 can be said that two-thirds of the women 

p^SSt of Wgher education intended s <- d a ^ 

The differences between socio-economic groups are marked. Intention 

the ?nwe Ue ^ I 1 3 hlgher l6Vel am ° ng the higher non -manuaI groups and 
calei ThoTeTSh 8r ° UPS ' P ° sslbl ,y motivations are different in the two 
-ases. fhose with non-manual qualifications or skills may wish to continue 
using them while those in unskilled manual work may find it easier to 
obtain work which fits m with their domestic responsibilities (it will be 
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( Table K12c.) 


Those who intended to continue to retiring age were asked: 
“At what age do you expect to give up work/finally retire? 



Thus, a majority of these women expected to work at least till the 

age of 60. , , 

Those who did not intend to work till retiring age were asked. 

“At what age do you think you will stop working? 

“For what reasons do you think you will stop working before retiring 

age?” . 

The ages at which they intended to stop working were: 



The high percentage who were 

would give up working can be exp am of inde terminate date 

she wouId not 

know exactly when she might have a baby). 


Reasons 
To have a baby 
To get married 
Financial needs less pressing 
Health reasons 
Children’s needs 
To devote more time to home 
“Just tired of working” 

Other reasons 
Don’t know, not stated 


% 

27-7 

23-2 

6-9 

5-7 

4-8 

39 

31-0 

4-4 

2-6 
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Having a baby is a slightly more common reason than getting married 
for giving up work. It is of interest that the largest single reason E 
up work is just being tired of work. Perhaps this is not surprising in view of 
the types of work which many women were doing. 

2 . Single women under 40 

Another indication of women's attitudes to work is obtainable from the 
^nswers to a senes of questions addressed to single working women under 

on working?” 6 " 6 *° ** married “*’ ^ " ear fUtUre do *>“ think V™ would go 

If no: “Why do you think you would not go on working?” 

Zf ’ 6% of s . mgie women who answered the question (824 in all) expected 
g on working after marriage. The numbers are too small for detailed 
analysis, but it can be said that there was little difference in the answers 
»iven by manual and non-manual workers, and that the more highly educated 
were a little more likely to intend to continue. 

.0 feW Wh ° definitely did nat intend 


(Base) 

Reasons for giving up work on marriage 
Would want to start a family 
Would have enough to do at home 
Wife should be supported by husband 
Husband might, would object 
Wife’s duty to stay at home 
“Tired of working” 


( 121 ) 


28-9 

19-8 

15-7 

12-4 

11-6 

21-5 


„„,J he P erC f nt , a ® eS kolding traditional views about a wife’s place may seem 

single ™menC a d r fr40 Ut “ ^ ^ am ° Unt l ° ° n ‘ y ab ° Ut ° ne in 18 of a " 

Women who intended to continue after marriage were asked- 
married?”^^ °" S W ° U ‘ d Y ° U eXpeCt l ° g ° °" Working after y° u were 


(Base) 

Until I started a family 
Short term 
Long term 

Until I could afford to stop 
Indefinite answers 


(648) 

% 

60-5 

18-5 

7-9 

5-1 

9-2 


LlilOVVWIO 9*2 

children 6 ’ rather e tb here ‘ nthiS ? ep ? rt ’ there is evidence that the birth of 

upwo*EE n atoT !e ’ ° me ‘ he P ° in ‘ 31 WWch W ° men give 

The same women were asked: 

start Igata liter?*” St ° P ^ Y ° U Were married do y° u think you would 

,l, 6 g 3 „™ Sald ‘hey would 20-5% said they would not and the remainder 

Lrfv % inIhe e nI nde f C1 , ded ' Th m’u he majority of women who were likely to 
y in the near future would be likely to continue work for a time after 
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marriage and even if they subsequently gave up for a time very many of 
them would resume later. When asked when they would be likely to resume 
work, 61’7% of those intending to resume work said they would do so 
when the children they intended to have were old enough. 
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APPENDIX A 
THE SAMPLE 


1. Sampling method 

The set sample consisted of 10,000 addresses in Great Britain. 

The sampling method was as follows: - 

All local authority areas were stratified by Begisto-OCTeral’s Standard 
Regions (The old regions were used because at the time at which the 
sample was constructed information was not available about details of he 
revised regions. Subsequently it was found that, because of . > ts sl “’ 
sample is also reasonably representative of the revised regions. Detai 
are given later.) . 

Within regions the local authority areas were stratified into conurbations 
other urban and rural areas. Within these strata the areas were arranged 
in descending order of size of electorate and areas were selected with 
probability proportional to size. In each selected area 42 or 43 ^dresses 
were chosen at random from the Electoral Register (February 1965) in 
England & Wales and from the Valuation Rolls m Scotland. 

At each address contact was attempted with all househ °^'"“f 
address, up to a maximum of three. Deletions « ere ™ ade fr ° nlmik wero 
list in order to compensate for multi-household addresses. Details were 
recorded of all individuals in households contacted, and mterviews * e 
attempted with all eligible women (i.e. women between the ages of 16 & 6 
inclusive). 

2 Details of sample set and achieved 

The address list yielded a total of 10,058 households (see previous 
paragraph). 

The results of contacting these households were asjollows: - 

Ineligible (premises empty or demolished) 

I neligible (all-male or no female aged 1 6-64) 

Mentally defective, deaf, foreign 
Unable to contact at all 


No. 

318 

2,202 

27 

143 


3-2 

21-9 

■3 

1-4 

73-2 


F.limhle households ,,JU - - 

Total 

10,058 

100-0 

The results of the contacts with the 7,368 eligible households were as 

follows: — 


% 

Households interviewed* 

6,466 

87-8 

10-5 

Refusals 1 

Non-contacts 

139 

1-8 


7,368 

100-0 

Total 



’"Including 12 institutions. 

^These included 853 eligible women. 
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(Of the non-contacts, 73 were out after 4 calls, 1 1 were in hospital, 55 
were away for the duration of the survey.) 

The 6,466 households and institutions yielded 7,610 women aged 16-64, 
of whom 7,458 (98 - 0%) were interviewed. 

Interviewers were unable in a few cases to obtain all the necessary 
information and some questionnaires were found to be too incomplete to 
use for analysis. The final sample of households was therefore 6,398 (plus 
12 institutions) and of eligible women was 7,391. Taking into account the 
853 eligible women in households which refused interview gives the follow- 
ing final Success rates. 

Households 87 0% 

Eligible women 87 - 3% 
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APPENDIX B 


SOME CHECKS ON THE REPRESENTATIVENESS OF 
THE SAMPLE 

Where the findings of the Survey can be compared with similar informa- 
tion from other sources, this provides a means of checking the represent- 
ativeness of the sample. I n the following paragraphs a few such comparisons 
are made. 

(Because the Survey was confined to women aged 16-64 and th e house- 
holds in which they lived, a number of comparisons cannot validly be made 
e.g. with household information in the Census, which was derived from all 
households.) 

1 . Age composition of women aged 16—64 



The two sets of figures are in reasonable agreement, the most .marked 
differences being those in the two lowest age groups f T . h ® se ^ 

commonly found in general population samples of this kind and arise 
because of the greater difficulty of making contact with younger people, 
who tend to be less often at home. 


2. Marital status 



Women's Employment 
Survey 

10% Census 1966 

Marital status 
Married 
Single 
Widowed 
Divorced 

% 

73-9 

17-9 

5-6 

2-6 

% 

71-5 

21-8 

5-5 

1-2 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 
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hv S e „ d !f erences between the two sets of figures can be explained in part 
nMl h If rlde r representatl ° n ln the Surve y sample of 16-19 and 20-24 year 
olds. It is also commonly found in general population surveys that married 
women are more hkely to be found at home than are single women 

In the light of these explanations, it can be said that the Survey findings 
are m reasonable agreement with those of the 1 966 Census. g 


3 . Marital status of employed women 

A Ministry of Labour estimate (published in the Gazette of June 1967) 
afvif P f Centa fsfx a ” fema I e employees who were married at June 1965 

Survey fimme tv'- rS ' t ght the dUference between this and the 
Survey figure of 62-6% is serious, but there are a number of factors which 
to a great extent, explain the difference. 

whilelh?? Mlmstry of La t>our estimate covered all women aged 1 5 and over 
while the Survey was restricted to women aged 1 6-64. 

(b) The Ministry of Labour estimate was based mainly on a 1% sample 
of records of insured persons maintained by the Ministry of Socia'I Security 

leS 6 Jh° U W p ™ bably extdude most women working less than 8 hours a 
eek, whereas the Survey covered all women in employment aged 1 6-64. 

(c) The Ministry estimate relates to employees only while the Survey 

includes self-employed. y 

r a nS mitti ? S l Sar ° ld , S and those a ^ ed 65 and over from the Ministry of 
Labour estimate brings the percentage up to approximately 57% 

the Wve n8 fi th ° Se W °? ing 'T tha " 8 h0urs and ^-employed women from 
mately 60% gUr6S redUCeS the percentage °f married women to approxi- 

„ m There a m possibIy ex Planations for the remaining discrepancy Some 

iT Sore W than In o S f"h ° h T S a WEek (e ' g ' thoSe doing d °mestic work 

m more than one private house) may not be insured. The great majority 

of these would be married. Also, there is likely to be a time-lag in altering 
~ “ Card ! aft6r marnage smce undoubtedly many women do not notify 
e change in status immediately. Taking these into account would have the 
effect of bringing the two estimates closer together. The residual difference 
could possibly be accounted for by sampling errors on one or other or both 


4. Standard Industrial Classification of female working population 

The only differences of any significance between the two sets of figures 

used bC The Smve 1 " ‘Ta °J diff f rent defi m‘ions of “part-time workers” 
th xV-f S 7f y ‘ ncluded as workers those who worked at all whereas 
The^tmr ' 7 ° f La f° Ur excludes those working less than 8 hours a week. 
The latter are mainly concentrated in the “miscellaneous services” category 
(which includes domestic workers) and are not found to any extent in the 
professional and scientific category. y 

agre I ement. theref ° re ’ ^ ^ that ^ tW ° S6tS ° f figures are in reasonable 
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Women’s Employment 
Survey 

Ministry of Labour 

June 1965 

] 

% 

% 

S.I.C. ! 


1-0 

Agriculture, etc. 

•2 

•3 

Mining and quarrying 


4-1 

Food, drink, tobacco 


1-7 

Chemicals and allied industries 


•9 

Metal manufacture 


11-2 

Engineering, etc. 

4-8 

4-8 

Textiles 


-3 

Leather, etc. 


4-6 

Clothing 


-9 

Bricks, pottery 


•7 

Timber furniture 


2-6 

Paper, printing, publishing 


1-6 

Other manufacturing 


10 

Construction 


■6 

Gas, electricity, water 


31 

Transport 


18-9 

Distributive trades 


22-4 

Financial, professional, scientific 


14-8 

Miscellaneous services, including catering 


4-5 

Public administration 


_ 

Not stated 




Total 

100-0 

100-0 


5. Region 

The set sample was stratified by region. Therefore, unless the success 
rate varied widely between regions, it would be expected that the achieved 


Region 

Northern 

East and West Ridings 
North Western 
Midland 
North Midland 
Eastern 

London conurbation 

Rest of South East 

Southern 

South Western 

Wales 

Scotland 


Total 


Type of area: 
Conurbations 
Other towns 
Rural areas 

Total 


R-G’s 
estimates 
(mid 65) 


62 

8-1 

12-6 

9-4 

7-2 

66 

15-0 

7-4 

5- 8 

6 - 8 
5-1 
9-8 


100-0 


35-0 

43-8 

21-2 

1000 


Sample 


6- 3 
8-8 

12-8 

9-0 

63 

7- 3 
15-8 

6-8 

5- 4 

6- 7 
5-1 
9-7 


1000 


34-9 

45-8 

19-3 


All 

contacted 

households 


9-2 

12-7 

9-2 

61 

7-4 

15-3 

5-8 

5-7 

7-2 

5-3 

9-3 


1000 


35-7 

44-4 

19-9 


Eligible 

households 


6- 7 
9-1 

13- 0 
9-9 
6-0 

7- 3 

14- 6 
5-5 
5-8 
7-4 
5-4 
9-3 

100-0 


35-4 

44-2 

20-4 


sample would agree regionally with the Registrar-General’s population 
estimates. The regional composition of “eligible” households (i e those 
containing one or more women aged 16-64) depends on regional variations 
m age composition and household characteristics. It is interesting to note 
that the different sets of figures are in good agreement. The achieved sample 
can therefore be considered regionally representative, in terms of the former 
Registrar-General’s Regions. 

The sample, although not designed as such, is also in fact representative 
oi the new Planning Regions. 



Population 

estimates 

Sample 

set 

Sample 

achieved 

Northern 

Yorkshire and Humberside 

North West 

W. Midlands 

E. Midlands 

East Anglia 

South East 

South West 

Wales 

Scotland 

6°2 

8- 9 
12-6 

9- 4 
6-2 
3-0 

32-0 

6-8 

5-1 

9-8 

6°3 

9-2 

12-8 

9-0 

5- 9 
30 

32-3 

6- 7 
5-1 
9-7 

6 ° 8 
9-4 
13-1 
9-8 
5-7 
2-9 
29-8 
7-4 
5-6 
9-4 

Total 

1000 

100-0 

1000 
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APPENDIX C 

RELIABILITY OF INDIVIDUAL PERCENTAGES 
IN THE TABLES 


All surveys based on samples of populations are subject to sampling 
errors: in other words the true value of an estimate may differ from that 
given in the survey. Therefore, it is necessary to know how much con- 
fidence can be placed in individual percentages, especially if conclusions 
are to be drawn from , the findings, or if some of the survey findings are to 
be “grossed-up” to give national estimates. 

These notes are intended to give guidance to the general reader who 
may wish to have a general idea of the reliability of particular findings. 


Value of percentage 




10/90 

20/80 

30/70 

40/60 

50/50 

Sample groups 
All women 

7391 

•52 

■70 

■80 

•85 

•87 

Working women -all 

3892 

•72 

■96 

1*10 

1-18 

1-20 

2398 

•91 

1-22 

1-40 

1-50 

T52 

Part-time 

1319 

1-24 

1-65 

T89 

2-02 

2-06 

Non-working women — all 

Will probably go (back) 

Will probably NOT 
go (back) 

3368 

•77 

1-03 

119 

1-27 

T29 

1019 

1-41 

1-88 

216 

2-31 

2-35 

2349 

•93 

1-24 

1-42 

1-53 

1-55 

Students 

131 

3-93 

5-29 

6-00 

6-24 

6-38 

Women responsible for children: 

1-30 

1-74 

1-99 

213 

2T8 

NOT working 

2004 

1-01 

1-34 

1-53 

1-64 

1-68 

0-2 —working 

167 

3-48 

4-64 

5-31 

5-67 

5-79 

NOT working 

949 

1-46 

1-94 

2-24 

239 

2-43 

3-4 —working 

180 

3-33 

4-47 

5-13 

5-63 

5-73 

NOT working 

686 

1-72 

2-30 

263 

2-81 

2-87 


1051 

1-40 

1-85 

211 

2-27 

2-31 

NOT working 

1337 

1-23 

1-64 

1 88 

2-01 

2-06 

Women responsible for 
elderly/infirm 

384 

2-30 

3-06 

3-51 

3-75 

3-84 

NOT working 

423 

2-19 

2-92 

3-35 

3-57 

3-65 


The chances are jo in tuu mat me uuo vai^ ^ — 

differ from the survey figure by more than TWICE the figure shown in 

the table. 
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If detailed calculations are being carried out on the figures, it is probable 
that more complicated techniques will be necessary. 

The preceding table gives an idea of the sampling errors for different 
percentages based on some of the most important groups in the survey 
The sample was a multi-stage random sample, so, in accordance with 
common prachce, the standard errors are assumed to be 1V 2 times those 
calculated from the formula pq 1 

VN~ 

The following examples, based on data in the Report, show how the 
table may be used to assess individual figures. 

(a) Percentage of all women who are gainfully employed 

The Report gives a figure of 52'6% of all women gainfully employed. 

h^u’a h sAS b / e ’u re t dl - nB ^ l0n8 the line for al1 women . taking the column 
headed 50% (which is closest to the figure in question) we obtain 87. 
Therefore the true value of the estimate is likely to lie roughly between 
(52 6rl74)%,i.e, between 50-9% and 54'3%. 

(b) Percentage of non-working women who will probably go back to work 
The Report shows that 30-2% of non-working women say they will 

probably go back to work. From the table, line “non-working women” 
column 30%, we obtain IT 9. Therefore the true value is likely to lie 
between(30'2 + 2'38)%, i.e. between 27'8% and 32-6%. 


If the statistical significance of the difference between two percentages 
“ ,? i*f St ? d ’ ‘ he P rocedur e is more elaborate and the preparation of a 

useful table for the purpose is beyond the scope of this note. A rough and 
ready method is to calculate the maximum and minimum values of both 
percentages, as above, and to see whether the extreme values overlap 
If they do, the difference is probably not significant, if they do not it is 
significant For example take the percentages of working and non-working 
women who are responsible for children under 16. 

Working women (3892) : 30-6% : range 28 4%-32-8%. 

Non-working women (3368) : 59'5% : range 57-0%-62.0%. 

The difference here is obviously highly significant. The following is 
an example of a more doubtful result. The percentages of working and of 
non-workmg women who left school at age 1 4 or under are: 


Working women (3892) : 48-4% : range 46'2%-50'6%. 
Non-working women (3368) : 51-7% : range 49'3%-541%. 


Here the two ranges are so close that if it 
the significance or otherwise of the difference 
carry out much more rigorous tests. 


were essential to establish 
it would be necessary to 


1 See Stuart, Applied Statistics XII No. 2 page 89. 
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Household 

Questionnaire 


SECTION I 

Sampling Area Name 

Informant’s Name .. 


appendix d 

SURVEY OF WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT June 1965 

Sampling Area No. WBKm 
Address Serial No. m 
Household No. j | 


CONTACT IS MADE 


Date of first contact . . 
Date last interview 
completed 


N.B. IF INSTITUTION, RING- 
If household not contacted or refusal, 
give reason 


HhI 











(ii) Relationship 

to Housewife 








(A) Women 16-64 
unless atsch./coll. 

(B) Women 16-64 
at school/college 

(C) Women 16-64 
WORKING NOW* 

(D) Women 16-64 not working 
and not at school/college 

(E) All women 16-64 


*N.B. WORKING NOW includes here FUl^ TIME, PART TIME, TEMPORARILY 
UNEMPLOYED OR SIC K, “REGULAR CASUAL 


(iv) Completion of questionnaires 
All completed 

Contact not made/ not 
completed 

IF CONTACT NOT 
MADE/NOT 
COMPLETED, GIVE 
REASON 


IMPORTANT CHECK ,,, nrnvpr , 

Does household contain any girls still at school aged 16 or oyer . 
If so, have you completed B schedule for them . 
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SS-“- - 


Person No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

[ 5 


Relationship to 
housewife H/W 
Other-SPECIFY 
Ringfor H.O.H. 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 X 

1 X 

Sex Male 
Female 

X 

Y 

X 

Y 

X 

Y 

X 

Y 

1 X 
1 Y 

1 x 
Y 

Age (years) 






— 

IF NO WOMAN AGED 

16 64 INCLUSIVE IN HOUSEHOl 

D. CONCLUDE INTERVIEW HERE 

Marita! Status 







Married 

Single 

I 

1 


I 

1 

1 

Widowed 

3 

4 




2 


Other 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Occupational Status 
Working full-time 






— 




* 


1 

1 

Unemployed seekinu 


“ 



2 

2 

work 












3 

3 

Permanently sick 



5 

6 
7 


4 

4 

Retired 

Student at school 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

5 

6 

5 

6 



g 





I nfant 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

8 

Other-SPECIFY 



X 

X 



including REGULAR 
CASUAL | 



X 

X 




».«sff=sa^ 


IF WORKING FULL OR PART- 
TIMESEEKING WORK OR SICK 
INTENDING TO RETURN 
(i.e. Occupation status 
codes 1,2, 3, 4 or 
X-regular casual) 

OCCUPATION 


Off. 

Use 


If self-employed or managerial: 

No. controlled/employed 


viii ix x 
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Person No. 

Source of income of each 
None 

Earnings from job 
National Insurance 
benefits code 

National all 

Assistance that 
Family Allow- apply 
ances 

State Retire- 
ment Pension 
(O.A.P.) 

Other retire- promi 
ment pension as 
From lodgers neces 
Income from ary 
investments, 
private income 
Student grant 
Other — SPECIFY 


D.K.. Refused 

SHOW CARD 

Total income of inti 
ALLSOURCES L 

Up to £5 
Over £5 £10 
Over £10 £20 
Over £20 

Nil 

D.K... Refused 


1 T 

uliviiliial 

2 1 

zn_ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

- 

' 

6 

6 

7 

7 



8 

8 

9 . 

9 





X 

X 

1 x | 

nl from 



WEEK 



1 

2 



3 


4 

4 

4. 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 


SHOW CARD AND RE CORD HERE TOTAL HOUSEHOLD^ NCOMEl^^ 



ASK IN RESPECT OF ALL PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLD _ _ 

A ue of finishing full-l inie 1 
education (if continuous* 
F.t. ed. interrupted* 

Still at school/college t 
Not.yet started 
D.K.. Refused 

ys 

1 1 

X ] 

Y 
0 

y>'s 

1 

X 

Y 

0 

yrs 

1 

X 

V | 
0 

ys 

i 

X 

Y 

0 

y>'s 

i 

X 

Y 

0 

yrs 

1 

X 

Y 

0 

"DESCRIBE HERE 
tENTERTYPE 







Off. 














\a [b c d 

Te [f 

U I h 

i j 

Vk [l 
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0™™/X7jf' ERAL,NFORMAT, o N 

Institution* 

Flat in block (purpose-built) 

” „ converted house/rooms — 
no shared rooms or bathroom &/ 

or lavatory only shared 

Flat in converted house/rooms — 
sharing a room or rooms other 
than bathroom &/or lavatory 
Terrace house 
Semi-detached house 
Detached house 

Other type of dwelling— SPECI F Y- 


*IF INSTITUTION, OMIT 
REMAINDER OF QUESTIONS 
ON THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 

(ii) Ape ofdwellina 

Built in 1 945 or later 
.. between 1918 & 1 944 
» 1 900 & 1 9 1 7 

.. before 1900 
No idea at all 

(iii) Ownership of dwellinp 

Owned (including leasehold) by 

member of household. 

Being bought (inch leasehold) 
by member of household 
Rented from Council/New Town 
o D , ev . e ' opmen t Corporation ... 
Kented from other type of 
landlord 

Dwelling is part of job 
SPECIFY WHOSE JOB 


ABOUT THE HOUSEHOLD 

(iv) Telephone ownership 
Is there a telephone 
in the household? 

(v) Car ownership 
Number of cars 

in household. 


Other answers -SPECIF Y- 


IF OWNED (1) 

OR BEING BOUGHT (2). 
ASK 

(a) In whose name? H.O.H. 

Housewife ... 
H.O.H. and housewife jointly 
Other person(s) - SPECI FY 


None 
One . . 
Two.. 
Three o 
more 


_ Domestic appliance ownership 

Do you have any of the 
following in the household? 

Washing machine/washing 
machine with spin drier 
Spin drier (not part of wash 
mg machine) 

Refrigerator ... 

Record player/gramophone/ 
radiogram ... 

Radio ... 

Electric food-mixer ". 

•• iron 

Tape recorder 
Vacuum cleaner ... 
Television set 
Other domestic appliances 
SPECIFY 


No domestic appliances 


(vii) Newspapers comma h 
household 


') the 


(a) Which DAILY MORN- 
ING NEWSPAPERS 
come into the household 
REGULARLY (i.e. at 
least 3 issues out of 4). 
either delivered orbrought 
in by a member of the 
household? 

Daily Express ... 

~T7 I Financial Times 
DO NOT Guardian ... - 

PROMPT Daily Mail 
CODE Daily Mirror 
ALL Daily Sketch 
THAT Sun 
APPLY. Daily Telegraph' 

Times 

Other(s) — SPECIFY... 


(b) WhichSUNDAYNEWS- 

PAPERS come into the 
household REGULARLY 
(i.e.. at least 3 issues out 
of 4)? 

Sunday Citizen 
Sunday Express 
Sunday Mail ... 

Sunday Mirror... 

News of the World 
Observer 

People 

Sunday Post 
Sunday Sun 
Sunday Telegraph 
Sunday Times ... 

None ... 


DO NOT 
PROMPT 
CODE 
ALL 
THAT 
APPLY. 


NOW COMPLETE SECTION „ ,F YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY DONE SO 
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IlL 9 WOMEN AGED 16-64 EXCEPT THOSE RECEIVING FULL-TIME 

education — ' — — 1 

i 1 Area no: 

r a . 

Questionnaire 



did at school? 

, Apart from the school's own examinations, did you pass any examinations after the age 
of 1 3 while you were at school . js| 0 . none passe d 

Yes 


IF YES (Y), ASK: 

(a) What examination(s) did you pass 
(c) What were they? 


(b) In how many subjects? 


FOR EACH EXAMINATION 'PASSED ON “sEPA^ATE LINE "wTHE 

™?ER A 1nTER1NG ANY D.K's NECESSARY TO MAKE UP THE NO. TO 
THE CORRECT TOTAL. 
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A2 Have you at any time attended any of the followiny for further education? 

FOR EACH ATTENDED. ASK: 

(il) n a w h ' S *: ull ' time or p a r t-time? IF PART-TIME ASK' 

thoe education?"™ 1 "” •""* dW " fc ~- ««*» «•"»• « »» other ktnd of, part 

RINt, /RECORD ANSWERS IN THE APPROPRIATE COLUMN BELOW 



(b) Have you 


A -,~ 
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A3 Did you pass any examinations after you left school? 


No 

Yes 


b) In how many subjects. 1 (UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED AG AINS 1 tAAivi. 

THE* EXAMINATION *“ E ,|| T L iS E A SEPARATE UN°E AND RING 
SUBJECTS. LIST EACH SUBJEC ^ ON * |EP “ A RECOJO TH E TOTAL 

NOISED “'AFTER "IStERWC ANY D.K’s. NECESSARY TO MAKE 
UP THE NO. toTHE CC^RECTTGTAL. QUAL1F1CAT10 NS THAT THE 
CHECK FOR ALL EXCEPT NURSING ' THE PREVIOUS QN. 

method °^?: u ?L^Ipon E denot Bourse or private study 


University degree(s) or Dip. Tech. 

(Include higher degrees such as Ph.D- 
M.Sc.. etc. and degrees in commerce, 
dentistry, law. medicine, music & 
veterinary science) 

Teacher's certificate, teacher's diploma 


N ursing qualifications 


Higher National Certificate or Diploma 


Ordinary National Certificate or Diploma 
City & Guilds 


General Cert, of Education A or S Level 
Hiiiher School Certificate 
Intermediate Arts or Science 
Scottish Certificate of Education 
(Higher grade) 

General Cert, of Education O Level 
General School Certificate 
Matriculation 

Scottish Certificate of Education 
(Lower or Ordinary Grade) 


Royal Society of Arts 



Subjects, etc. ___ 

(b)No. 

(c) N ame or other answer 

1 

1 1 

Main subjects: _ 

2 

Subsidiary subjects; 




Special subjects: 


Other SPECIFY 

S.R.N./R.G.N. 

S.C.M. 

. S.E.N. 

R.M.N. 

R.S.C.N. 1 

1 1 




4 


1 

7 




4 


1 

3 

4 

5 


1 1 

2 


4 


6 

7 


9 

to 

11 


1 

3 

4 
5 



— - pprORD ATTOP OF FOLLOWING PAGE 

Examinations of Professional & other bodies - RECORD A 
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A3 (a/b/c CONT’D) 

Examinations of Professional Institutions 
and other prof, bodies (other than degrees 

*"“ rsin 8 qualifications) - 
SPECIFY BODY (IN FULL. PLEASE) 


Other examinations — SPECIFY 
EXAMINING BODY 
(i) 


X 


Level of highest exam, 
passed (i.e. full member; • 
associate member, etc.) 




Off. Use 
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A4 1F°7n 'FOPM° 4 WT y ?c S u,^n 8 ^ neral questions about work. 

NOTE BEL0W * HOUSEHOLD 
* Working now 

N.B. WORKING NOW includes working full-time; working part-time- 
unemployed but seeking work; sick intending to 
return to work (i.e. working status codes 1 , 2, 

(code X) 0 HH questionnaire ); “regular casual” 

IF INFORMANT IS NOT WORKING NOW. ASK- 


IF HAS DONE ] 
BOTH, CODE 
BOTH 


Has done paid work outside the home 
’• ’• .. „ at home 

H as never done any paid work 


IF NOT WORKING NOW BUT HAS nr»MP p. m 
A ™OME (CODE 3 ABOVE) ’ A ' ° 

( a) When did you la st do paid work at home? 

ENTER YEArI Within the past six months ... 

Over six months up to 1 year ago 
• Over 1 year up to 2 years ago 
I Over 2 years up to 5 years ago 
Over 5 years up to 1 0 years ago 


I & GO TO 
QN. A5 


ask (b) 

ask (a) 
GO TO 
QN. D.I 
GREEN 


Over 1 0 years up to 20 years ago 
More than 20 years ago 

•J- Cannot remember 

'^loSSlfa^ D0NE PA '° WORK 
(b) When did you last do paid work outside the home? 

H Within the past six months ... 

Over six months up to 1 year ago . 
Over 1 year up to 2 years ago 
Over 2 years up to 5 years ago 
Over 5 years up to 1 0 years ago 

Over 1 0 years up to 20 years ago 
More than 20 years ago 

Cannot remember ... 
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momz co> H-oSO 


OWN ACCOUNT) 

Ed like to ge, a general i*»“— “ffS“S 
For example some women start worK wnen mey re married. 

JLy may go 

back to work again. 


Will you tell me what has happened in your case? 


[Si 


RETURN .. ” ” some t i m e after marriage (not to start family) and 

WORK I h as never worked since 

?° n n ued 

RESUMED HifSrwmSTlSNORE an, periods when nnemployed 
RESUMED y work , or sick intending to retarn to work) ... - 

W ° Gave tip work at time of marriage and resumed later ... - 

to have first child and resumed later ••• •• 

” ;; ;; some time after marriage (not to start family) and 

resumed later 


icsumcu ioiv 

Answers not classifiable above- DESCRIBE FULLY j ' 


n S WHO L CONTIN^ E ED^VOI«ING E ATTAFTE I R MAR^^ I 

( %? 9? ABOVETO WHOM IT WOULD APPLY) 

Women do not always continue working when they get manned 
Would you tell me what led you to go on working then . 
y Wanted to feel independent 

Other financial reasons 

For company 

NO PROMPT To avoid boredom 

CODE AIL Asked to help o"t p ... 

THA I APPLY Other reasons -srrA, 1 1 > 




(a) Married women who 
Would you tell me 

IF HAS RESUMED 
WORK ON MORE 
THAN ONE 
OCCASION, ASK 
ABOUT AND CODE 
ALL 

NO PROMPT 
CODE ALL THAT 
APPLY 


give up working do not always start again later, 
what led you to resume* work ! 

Lost my husband (inch by divorce/separation as well as 
Husband became too ill to work / disabled . ... 

unemployed (but not unfit for work) ... 

Family responsibilities diminished (children grown up 
off my hands 

Wanted to feel independent 
1 Other financial reasons 

Asked to help out SPLCi FY 

Other reasons 


(b) Since starting work again have you 


always been able to get the type otjob you wanted) 

Sometimes 

Never 
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A6 Have you always done (Did you always do) the same type of work? 


No 


MOST RECENT OCCUPATION COLUMN 


ALWAYS COMPLETE 
BELOW. 

IF fath PUPATION AND/OR INDUSTRY, RECORD 

subsequent^columns EV,0 ^ J ^ occupation/, ndust R r E ? 0, ;S 

ASK (a)-(d) FOR EACH COLUMN USED 


(a) (i) Occupation 


(ii) I ndustry 


If self-employed/managerial; 

No. controlled/employed 

(b) Did you have any YES 

formal training for this? NC 

IF YES (Y) ASK: 

(i) What kind of Training? 

Trade apprenticeship 
„ leamership 
Professional Training on the 
job (nursing training; 
articled to accountant, 
solicitors, etc:) 

Firm’s own Training scheme 
Government Training scheme 
Other— SPECIFY 


MOST 

RECENT 

OCC./IND 

(I) 


Off: Use 


(c) Did you complete the Training? 

YES 

No, still doing it 
No, never finished it 

I F YES (Y): How long was it? 

IF NO (X): How long will it take 
IF NO (0): How long would it 
have taken 


(d) How many years ago did you stop 
doing it? 

Doing it now 
5 years ago or less 
Over 5 years ago to 1 0 years 
„ 1 0 years ago 


PREVIOUS OCCUPATIONS/INDUSTRIES 
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© X"< 



I’d like to ask a few questions about the past ten years, that is, 

about the period since 1955. 

T ' wT 5 StTreSoySf 

own account at both dates) 


1 F YES (Y) ASK: wilhout a break for this employer 

■ (a) H during^te°^^^ten ye^^? (IGNORE sickness & holidays) 

IF NO (0) IN MAIN QN. ASK: 

(b) What were you doing ten years ago (in 1 95 ) • 

Working for a different employer ... 

Still in full-time education 

Not working because: 

Unemployed, seeking work ... 

Expecting/having a baby 

Other family commitments (looking after children/hnsband, other 
relative, etc.) " 

Husband objected to wife working 

^(COD^tWLY^^t^^OTH^R^REASW^IS^BVAlNABLE) 

Other reasons (for not working) 

“ FULL-TIME EDUCATION (X) OR NOT WORKING (0-5) 

IN 1955, ASK: 

P w ^^S(SrlWt«^gitsofy E ar 

{but DO NOT RING ({an’t remember | 

(d) Have you worked for the same employer con,inuously « break 

(1C3NORE sickness & holidays) 
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EMPLOY^ (CODE O^AT 7^?OR E 7?d» op T w JU0USLY F0R ™EIR 
THAN ONE EMPLOYER <CODE°YAT 7 b » ° HAVE HAD more 

emptoy r you ir «** *»■ m, 

tycar at (c)) 


CODE Y 
TO BE USED FOR THOSF 

Sls^oT^ ' 



Casual/freelance work with 
many different employers 
. Can t remember (other than Y) 

| y or more employers ... 

8. 7, 6, 5 | employers — 

4 . 3,2 / ENTER NO. 

One employer, but with breaks. 

™TE R N°. 0F BREAKS 
OF A MONTH OR MORE 
Ci *n t remember how many 

* breaks ... 

.^RLoyers they A have M had ER HOW many different em- 

No breaks 
-Breaks -ENTER NO. 
Can’t remember how many breaks 

IF BREAKS MENTIONED AT (e) OR rn 

(0 Roughly how long did these last? ENTER BELOW IN MONTHS 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th | 

mths 

Can’t 

remem X 
-ber 

mths 

Can’t 

remem X 
-ber 

mths 

Can't 

remem X 
-ber 

mths 

Can’t 

remem X 
-ber 


NOW CO TO QN. C.I BLUE 


Caul 
re mem 
-ber 


■ • mths 
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AC* All WHO ARF NOT WORKING NOW BUT HAVE WORKED AT SOME 
A m^^Sc V^S/Codes 1-5 IN A4(a) OR (b)/EITHER 

IN THE HOME OR OUTSIDE. 

A8 

(N .B P . e C^dT y'ESeven if there were breaks, and for those working on own account at 
both dates). 


No 


(J) a?you « *™»* for that employer from 

1955 until you stopped working? 

IF NO (0) IN MAIN QN. ASK: 

(b) What were you doing ten years ago (in 19:0) ■ 


R 

111 


Working for a different employer 

Still in full-time education 

Not working because: 

Unemployed, seeking work 

Other family commitments (looting after chiidren/husband/other relati, 

etc.) 

(CODE ONI Y IF NO OTHER REASON IS OB I AIN ABLE) 

Other reasons (for not working) -SPECIFY 


:) When did yon sttbseqttently start work? 1 19 


c 
o 

D 
E 

O 
N 
E 

O 
N 
L 
Y 

U IN FULL-TIME EDUCATION (X) OR NOT WORKING (0 5) IN 1955. 
ASK: 


GOTO 
QN. D1 
GREEN 


Can’t remember X 


(d) Did you work for the same employer continuously without a break from Yes 
then until you stopped working in (year) . Nq 
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CODE Y 

TO BE USED FOR THOSE I 
WHO BYTHE CASUAL 
NATURE OF THEIR WORK 
HAVE CONSTANT CHANGES 
OF EMPLOYER, AS E.G. 
SOME CLEANERS OR 
DOMESTIC WORKERS 


TO EM A P L L L oS° (CODE 0 N AT S O^Sdf O^WHn 0 ^ a V/ F0R THEIR 
THAN ONE EMPLOYER (CODEY^T 8(M) H ° HAVE HAD MORE 

(C) T955°/ U . remember y ° u worked for between 

y ear at '.G/and the time you were last at work? 

M S Jlo*rs' a "“ W0Fk Wi ‘ h many differe " t 
Can’t remember (other than YI . ” 

9 or more employers 
18,7,6,51 , „ 

4 . 3.0 I employers -ENTER NO. 

One employer, but with breaks— i 

E or E more° F breaks OF a month 

^ Can t remember how many breaks 

T t5eY HA?E C HAD EMEMBER H0W MANY D '™RENT EMPLOYERS 

No breaks 
Breaks -ENTER NO. 

* Can t remember how many breaks 

IF breaks MENTIONED at (e) OR (t) 

(i) Roughly how long did these last? ENTER BELOW IN MONTHS 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

mths 

Can’t 
re mem- X 
ber 

mths 

Can’t 
re mem- X 
ber 

mths 

Can’t 
re mem- X 
ber 

mths 

Can’t 
re mem- X 
ber 

ZZZ7 


Can’t 
re mem- X 
ber 

Can’t 
remem- X 
ber 
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ALL WOMEN AGED 16—64 INCLUSIVE RECEIVING 
ss 379 FULL TIME EDUCATION INCLUDING GIRLS AT 
SCHOOL AGED 16 OR OVER 


□ 


Address no: m 
Household no: ^ 
Person no: □ 


What type of educational Schools 
establishment are you 
attending at present? 


G rammar/Senior Secondary (Scotland) 

incl. fee paying Grammar & Public schools 

Technical schools •■••••••■ •"••• — •. 

Comprehensive/bilateral/ multilateral schools 

Secondary Modern/J unior Secondary (Scotland) . . . 

All-ace schools ,•••”• 

Commercial Schools (Clark’s; Gregg s; Pitman s etc.) 
Other type of school.. SPECIFY 


Teachers Training College 

Technical College 

Secretarial College 

College of Art ••••••• — , 

Other further education establishment 


SPECIFY' 


IF STI LL AT SCHOOL (SCHOOL CODES 1-6 ABOVE) ASK: g| 

(a) Do you expect/hope to go on to xj 0 

any form of higher education. Don’t know 


IF YES (1) ASK: 

(i) What kind of higher educational establishment 
do you expect/hope to go to? 1 


University 

Teachers Training College .. 

Technical College 

Secretarial College 

College of Art 

Other higher educational 
establishment 
SPECIFY 


Don’t know which 


m 


NOT STILL AT SCHOOL (FURTHER EDUCATION CODES 8, 9, 0, X, Y or 

,F (i) E For h ) owtag.inall7 liver =' yi»«' 

| „ five years up to ten years 

| “ L » ' to * 1 ” 

IF IN PAID WORK FOR MORETHAN A YEAR, 

ASK B3 OVERLEAF AFTER B2. 
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B2 (i) Have you passed any examinations since the age of 1 3? y es 

No 

^ SK (a > Wh , at exam ’ nat >°n(s)? (b) In how many subjects? 

(c) What were they? 

(ii) Do you expect to take any (more) examinations? Yes ... . 

IF YES, ASK (a) What examination^)? r) K ifwHitairU4 

(b) In how many subjects? (c) What will they be? K ' f take any 

RECORD ANSWERS TO (a) (b) & (c) BELOW BY RINGING ronps im tuc 

IsssisskS 

St C ?hW^ 

THE CORRECt'toTAL Y °' K S NECESSARY TO MAKE UP THE NO. TO S ' 


Name of 
Examination 


Gen. Cert of 
Education, “O”- 
Scottish Cert, of 
Education, “O" or 
Lower Grade 


(i) Already passed 


(a) 

Exam 

code 


Gen. Cert of 
Education “A” or 
“S”; Scottish Cert, 
of Edn., Higher 
Grade 


University 
Degree (SPECIFY) 


Dip. Tech. 


Teachers Certificate 
» Diploma 


Royal Society 
of Arts 


Professional 
Exam(s) (other 
than degrees or 
teaching exams) 


Other examinations 
State examining 
body 

(0 


(ii) Expects to take 


(a) 

Exam 

code 


Main subjects: 

Subsidiary subjects: 


Special subjects: . 


State examining 
body & level of 
highest exam, 
passed 


Main subjects: 

Subsidiary subjects: 


State examining 
body & level of 
highest exam, 
expected 
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(SEE QN. B 1 (b)(i)) 


B3 When you were working did you always do the same type oi wor . 

ALWAYS COMPLETE MOST RECENT OCCUPATION COLUMN BELOW. 


Yes Y 
No 0 


Al.WA I o UUIVII ■ 

D,FraRBNT 

ASK (a)-(d) FOR EACH COLUMN USED. 


(a) (i) Occupation 


(ii) Industry 

I f self-employed/managerial 


No. controlled/employed 


MOST 
RECENT 
OC'C./IND. 
0 ) 


PREVIOUS OCCUPATIONS/INDUSTRIES 


(b) Did you have any 

formal training for this? 


IF YES (Y) ASK 
(i) What kind of training? 

Trade apprenticeship 
learnership 

Professional training on the 
R job (nursing training. 

O articled to accountant, 

M solicitor, etc.) 

Firm's own training scheme 
Government T raining scheme 
Other-SPECIFY 


(c) Did you complete the training? 

Yes 

No, never finished it 

(IF YES (Y): How long was it? 
(i) (IF NO (0): How long would it 
have taken to complete it? 


•s ago did you stop 


(d) How many yeai 
doing it? 

5 years ago or less 
Over 5 „ .. to 10 years 

„ 10 ,. „ 
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TO ALL 

B4 What occupation do you hope to take up when you have finished your education? 

ot B work™Sde^ 


B5 How long do you expect to stay in that occupation? 


ENTER NUMBER OF YEARS 

Until marriage 

Don't know (other than 

V) 


B6 What do you expect to do then? 


Get married 

Otheranswers-SPECIFY 0 


AS K ALL WHO ARE UNMARRIED 

U or SSilfw n ° W ' n a M ance ’ but ?* far as y° u can tel1 now- do you think it is likely 
0 unlikely that you would go on working after you were married, or can't you say? * 

Likely to go on working 
Unlikely to go on working 
J, Can’t say 

IF UNUK ELYT ° GO ON WORKING AFTER MARRIAGE, ASK 
(aj Is there any particular reason why you think you would be unlikely to 
go on working then? 3 


WORKING AFTER MARRIAGE, ASKb(i)and (Ml 
b(i) Is there any particular reason why you think you would be likely to go 
on working then? 3 b 


AND 

(ll) H wre°married y ? >U th ‘ nk y ° U W ° Uld be like,y t0 80 on workin S after you 

No idea 

Would give up when I 
started a family 
Other answers - S PECI F Y 


GO TO QN. El (E SCHEDULE) 
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’ 37 “ ... r4INFIIILY EMPLOYED WOMEN INCLUDING 

THOSE UNEMPLOYED SEEKING WORK OR SICK INTENDING 
TO RETURN OR REGULAR CASUAL 


questionnaire 


Area No. 


“G AI N F U LLY EM PLOYED” means working for pay. 
I nformant may be working full-time or part-time 
or may be unemployed seeking work or sick intending 
to return. 


Address No. 


Household No. 
Person No. 


™ “Vf ASK ABOUT 

PREVIOUS JOB) 


C 1 Do (Did) you work for an employer (employers) 
or are (were) you self-employed? 


Working for employer(s) 
Self-employed 


C2 Do (Did) you work outside the home 
or in the home? 


Outside the home 

In the home 

In premises attached to the home 

IF WORKING AT HOME OR ON HOME PREMISES (CODES 5 OR 6 ABOVE), 

W Are there any circumstances, in which yon Would not consWerJt 

would consider working outside the home? under^ any “ rcum 

Other answers —SPECIF Y 


IS W G°0 R T K 0 & KSS 

C3-17 AS APPROPRIATE. 

C3 Apart from public and national holidays, your own holidays and any periods of illness 

you yourself may have, are there any times when you don t work? Yes ... 



IF YES (Y) 

(a) Which times? 


DO NOT PROMPT 
CODE ALL THAT 
APPLY 


When children have holidays . . . 
„ husband has „ 

„ someone in family ill ■ 

„ there is no work available 
„ I feel I don’t want to 
Other times— SPECIFY 


C4 How many hours a week 
do you usually work? 


No set pattern of work / 
hours vary 
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□ □ 




C5 , NSTRUCTI0N BELOWi 

'~ Shift worker 

OFF: 

USE 


Day 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Start 


Mid-day break (if any 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


finish 


Finish 

work 


Remarks (if any): - 


N.B. Indicate clearly whether A.M. or P.M. 

If on shift work, give hours worked in last full week on same shift 
If sick record hours in last full week worked. 


ASK C6 AND 7 IF INFORMANT IS WORKING 30 HOURS OR LESS A WEEK 


C6 Are there any particular reasons why you are onlv 
0 working part-time? 

IF YES (Y) 

(a) What reasons? 


Yes 

No particular reason 


DO NOT PROMPT 
CODE ALL THAT 
APPLY 


Age 

Health reasons 

Responsibility for husband 
Responsibility for children 
Domestic duties (no mention of husband or children 
No full-time work available 
Would/may affect my pension 
Don't want to work longer hours 
Other reasons (Specify) 


C7 Would you consider working m 
0 under any circumstances? 

IF YES (Y) 

(a) What circumstances? 


DO NOT PROMPT 
CODE ALL THAT 


e than 30 hours a week 


If I could get an easier job 
When children leave home 
home) ” ^ °* cler ^ no mentlor i of leaving 

If 1 lost my husband ... 

If my husband was ill 

” ” ” unemployed (not because ill) ... 

It I was hard-up/needed the money (no mention of 
losing husband/husband ill/unemployed) 

Other circumstances -SPECIFY 
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C8 What means of transport do you usually use to go to work? 
,vr r. uni yniTnnrmnEn (MUST 


ASK C8-1 1 OF ALL EXCEPT THOSE WHO WORK AT HOME OR ON HOME 
PREMISES ONLY (CODES 5 OR 6 AT C2) 

to work? 

(MUST BE SINGLE CODE) Walk... 

Cycle 

Motor-cycle/scooter 

Private car 

CODE ALL Underground railway/tube 

OF 2-8 Other railway 

THAT Bus 

APPLY Other-SPECIFY 


( wnai means ui uimupunmi uou« 

(N.B. WALK (1) TO BE CODED 
ONLY IF NO OTHER FORM OF 
TRANSPORT USED) 


C9 How long does the journey to work 
usually take you? 


It varies 

10 minutes or less 

11-15 minutes ... 

16-30 

31-45 

46-60 

Over 60 minutes 


Cl 0 Is there a canteen at the place where you work? 

IF NO (0), ASK , . 

(a) Do you receive luncheon vouchers/free meals/ meals 
at reduced price? 


C 1 1 Do you ever go home 

for your mid-day meal? 


Only or never works mornings . . . 
Never or hardly ever goes home 

Sometimes goes home 

Always goes home 


(ASK AS C3) 

Cl 2 How many workers are there, including yourself, 
at the place where you work? By this I mean 
the total number of people working for the 
same employer on the premises where you 
work. 


Number varies 
Informant only 


100-999 
1000 or more 
Don’t know 


C13 (i) Are your wages/salary paid (RUNNING PROMPT) 

THIS QN. MAY BE LEFT 
UNTIL END OF INTERVIEW 
IF DESIRED 


Weekly 
Fortnightly 
Monthly 
Quarterly ... 

At some other interval (SPECI F Y) . 


(ii) What were the actual earnings you last received for a (interval at 

(i)) (i.e. your full wages/salary before offtakes, including bonus, piecework, etc.)? 
(N.B. If not working last week/month, etc., take last/«// week etc. worked). 


£ s. d. 


Gross pay unknown 


X 
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C14 How long have you been with 
your present employer(s)? 


AS 

NECESSARY 


Works for a number of different employers 
(as e.g. some domestic workers & cleaners) 


6 months or less 
Over 6 months to 1 year 

1 year „ 2 years 

2 years 

3 „ 


„ 5 
„ 10 
, 20 . 


C15 Taking everything into account would you sav 
0 you are (RUNNING PROMPT) 


with your present job? 


OR Very satisfied ... 
K Fairly satisfied ... 
Not very satisfied 
Very dissatisfied 

Don’t know 


C 1 6 Are you seriously thinking of changing your job at present? 


IF YES (Y) ASK: 

(a) What steps, if any, have you taken towards changing it? 

Has applied to Employment Exchange/ 
Y outh Employment Officer 
Has applied to private 

employment agency 

) 1 6 THAT APPLY Has approached employer(s) direct ... 

Has looked at advertisements 

Has asked friends/relatives about 

likely employment 

Has taken other steps ... SPECIFY ... 


DO NOT PROMPT 
CODE ALL OF 
1-6 THAT APPLY 


No steps yet taken 

N.B. MUS.T BE SINGLE COE>E 
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G17 If you consider you have any training or No training/qualifications 

qualifications that fit you for particular jobs, Using all ... 

0 do you feel that you are using it/them all Using some, /using part, only 

in your present job? Using none 

IF USING SOME/PART ONLY (2) OR NONE (3), ASK (a)-(d) BELOW 

(a) What training or qualifications are you NOT using? 


(b) Will you tell me your reasons for taking a job in which you are 
not able to make use of this training/these qualifications? 


D 

O 

N 

O 

T 

P 

R 

O 

M 

P 

T 



PREVENTED 

FROM 

USING 


No suitable work available locally ... 
Prevented by domestic/family responsibilities 

Prevented by poor health 

Qualifications not high enough to be acceptable 
Thinks would need a refresher course 


PREFERS 

NOT 

TO 

USE 


Can get more money in this job/better prospects in 

this job 

Hours of work/time off better in this job (no mention 
of need for this to meet family responsibilities) 
Prefers this job because of the nature of the work 
itself (as e.g. more interesting; easier; prefers 
working outdoors; like the people better here) 

This job nearer home/at a more convenient distance/ 
transport facilities better (no mention of need for 

this to meet family responsibilities) 

Took this job to oblige relative/friend 

Otherreasons ... SPECIFY 


(c) How long ago is it since you were last 

in ajob where you used the training/qualifications 
yew are not using a I present? 

One year or less 
Over 1 year up to 5 years 
Over 5 years up to 1 0 year 


PROMPT 

1-6 


NECESSARY 


Over 1 0 years up to 20 years 

Over 20 years 

Has never used them 

Cannot remember 


(d) Would you like ajob in which you could use the training/ 
qualifications which you are not using at present? 


0 


6 

7 

8 

9 

X 

0 


2 


5 

6 


Y 

0 

X 
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Is there any occupation for which you are not at present qualified or trained but in which 
you are sufficiently interested to take training, if a course were available? 

(N.B. IF INFORMANT CANNOT GIVE A 


SPECIFIC OCCUPATION, 
CODE NO (O)) 


CODE 

ONE 

ONLY 


Yes 

No, too old . 
No (other) . 


IF YES (Y) ASK (a)-(d) BELOW 

(a) What occupation? University teaching ... 

School teaching 

Nursing 

Clerical work/shorthand/typing 

Dressmaking/tailoring 

Hairdressing 

Other occupation(s) ... SPECIFY ... 


Y 

X 

0 



(b) How long would you be willing to 
• spend in being trained? 
(INCLUDING HOLIDAYS) 


(c) Would you be able to pay for the 
training yourself or would you 
need financial assistance? 


3 months or less 

Over 3 to 6 months 

Over 6 to 12 months 

Over 1 year to 2 years 
Over 2 years to 3 years 
Over 3 years to 4 years 
Over 4 years to 5 years 

Over 5 years 

As long as necessary 

Don’t know 

Able to pay for self 

Would need financial assistance 
Can’t say/d. k. 


IF ABLE TO PAY FOR SELF (Y), ASK 

(i) How much would you be willing to 

pay for a cou rse of trai ni ng? * 

(ENTER TOTAL SUM, NOT £.... 

PERIODIC PAYMENTS) l__ 

Can’t say/d.k. ... 


(d) Would you be prepared to live away 
from home while being trained or 
would you have to live at home 
and attend daily? 


Would be prepared to live 

away from home 

Would have to live at home . . . 
Can’t say which/d.k 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


8 


9 

X 


Y 

0 

X 


X 


0 

Y 

X 


IF WOULD HAVETO LIVE AT HOME (Y) 
OR CAN’T SAY WHICH (X), ASK: 

(i)-(iii) BELOW 

(i) Would you be able to attend full-time 
or only part-time? 

IF PART-TIME (3) ASK: 

(a) Would you be able to attend 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


OR 


Full-time 

Part-time 

Can’t say which/d.k. ... 

Mornings only... 
Afternoons only 

Evenings only 

All day on certain days 
of the week only 
Any time within 
school hours 
At some other time(s) 
SPECIFY 


2 

3 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


AND 

(ii) How many hours a week could 
you attend for training? 


PROMPT 

AS 

NECESSARY 


AND 

(iii) How far would you be willing to 
travel daily for training? 

ENTER DURATION IN MINUTES 
OF JOURNEY ONE WAY 


Can’t say/d.k. ... 


X 


10 hours or less ... 1 

1 1 hours to 15 hours ... 2 

1 6 hours to 20 hours ... 3 

21 hours to 25 hours ... 4 

26 hours to 30 hours ... 5 

3 1 hours to 35 hours ... 6 

Over 35 hours 7 

Can’t say/d.k 8 


mins. 
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D.K. ... 



C19 


Do you think you will stop working before you reach the retiring age? 


IF NO (0) ASK (a) BELOW 

(a) At what age do you expect 

to give up work finally/retire? 


Can’t say/d. k. 


55 or under 
56-59 ... 

60 

61-64 ... 

65 

Over 65 ... 
Don’t know 


Y 

I F YES (Y) IN MAIN QN. ASK (b)-(d) BELOW 

(b) For what reason(s) do you think you will stop working before 
then? 


-Yes 

-No 


DO NOT 
PROMPT. 

CODE 
ALL THAT 
APPLY. 


To get married ... 

To have a baby 

Health reasons 

Tired of working 

Other reasons — SPECIFY ... 


Y 

O 

X 


(c) At what age do you think you will stop working? 

ENTER AGE 


C.20 


Can’t say/d.k. 


(d) Do you think you are likely to return 
to work again after a time? 


Can’t say/d.k. 


On what would you say the 
money you earn is mostly 
spent? 


DO NOT 
PROMPT. 

CODE 
ALL THAT 
APPLY. 


Contributions to housekeeping 

including rent 

Clothes for self 

Clothes for children 

Buying household appliances 

Holidays 

Saving to buy a house 

Running/buying a car 
(for self or family) 

Children’s education 
Saving for own old age ... 



Saving for marriage 

Other savings 

Other things— SPECIFY 
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Now I'd like to ask some questions about special responsibilities which some women 
may have. 


Are there any elderly people or invalids that you have 
to look after to any extent, living here or elsewhere? 


No 


IF YES tY) ENTER SEX, AGE, WHETHER LIVING IN INFORMANT’S 
HOUSEHOLD, INFIRMITY & DUTIES PERFORMED FOR 
THEM FOR EACH SUCH PERSON ON ASEPARATE LINE IN 
THE BOX BELOW- THEN 
ASK (f) ALSO. 


(c) 

Living 


(d) 

Infirmity 


Other 

(SPECIFY) 


Duties performed for him/her 
(SPECIFY) 


(f) Is your employment affected in any way by 

having to look after (person(s) mentioned above)? 


IF YES (Y) ASK 
(i) Inwhatway(s) 
is it affected? 


Can only work part-time 

Have to take time off from work/ 
cuts down earnings 

(other than code 1) 

Too tired to do job properly/ 
worry affects working efficiency 
Other difficulties — SPECIFY ... 


C22 Can I nowjust check how many 

children under 16 you have? You have 


O 


No child(ren) under 16 


RING THE O 
ANDGOTO 
QN.C30 



1 Child(ren) aged 2 

IF ANY 

FOR THOSE WITH CHI LD(REN) 

| or under 

ASK C23 

OF ANY OF THESE AGES, 

Child(ren) aged 

IF ANY 

COMPLETE ALL THREE 

3 to 4 years 

ASKC24 

BOXES, ENTERING O’s 

| Child(ren) aged 

IF ANY 

AS NECESSARY 

5 to 1 5 years 

ASK C25/26 
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TO ALL WITH CHI LDREN AGED 3-4 


C24 Who looks after this child 
(these children) when you 
are at work? 


ENTER COST HERE 


Free/no cost 0 

Costs shillings per week 

for (no. of children 

cost refers to) 


Looked after: 

By husband 

By other relative 

By person employed at home 
By private minder (not at home) ... 
I n local authority day nursery 
In local authority nursery school/ 

class 

I n private nursery school 

In day nursery run by employer ... 
I n day nursery run by private 

individual(s) 

In some other way — SPECIFY ... 


IF NURSERY, NURSERY SCHOOL/CLASS NOT USED TO LOOK AFTER 
CHILDREN (CODES 1-4, 0 ABOVE), ASK: 

(a) Do you know whether there are any day nurseries, nursery schools or nursery 
classes in this area, either provided by the local authority, run by firms, or run 
privately? 


Local authority day nursery 
Local authority nursery school/class 

Private nursery school 

Firm’s day nursery 

Private day nursery 

Nursery (etc.) here but d.k. who runs 


Don’t know if there are any 

I There are none 

I F V NO NURSERIES ETC. (0) OR D.K. IF ANY (X) AT (a) ASK: 

(b) Would you make use of a nursery, nursery school or nursery class for 
your child(ren) if there was one in this area? 

Yes, local authority day nursery 
Yes, local authority nursery school/class 

Yes, private nursery school 

Yes, firm’s day nursery ... 

Yes, private day nursery 

No 

Don’t know 


IF KNOWS OF NURSERY ETC. IN AREA (CODES 1-6 IN (a)) 

OR WOULD NOT USE NURSERY IFTHERE WAS ONE (CODE 0 IN (b)). 
ASK: 

(c) Why don’t you (wouldn’t you) use the nursery(ies)for yourchild(ren)? 


X 

0 


DO NOT 
PROMPT. 

CODE 

ALLTHAT 

APPLY 


Too expensive 

Couldn’t get him/her in ... 

Child too young 

T oo far away 

Just don’t like the idea 

Other reasons - S PECI F Y 


I ^ WOULD USE NURSERY ETC. IF AVAI LAB LE (CODES 1-5 IN(b)) 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


(d) How much a week would you be prepared to pay for one child to be 

looked after in a ? (description in (b) of 

provision informant would use if available) 


N ot prepared to pay anything ... 
Can’t say/d. k 


IF WOULD USE 
MORE THAN ONE TYPE 

COMPLETE ONE LINE 
FOR EACH TYPE, AND 
ENTER CODES FROM (b) 
TO IDENTIFY 


Code 

at 

(b) 

£ 

• 

d 










0 

X 
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TO ALL WITH CHILDREN AGED 5-15 


C25 


Who looks after this child (these children) when you are at work ... 

(i) After school hours? 

(ii) During school holidays? 


I nformant only works school hours . . . 
Informant does not work in school 

holidays 

Child old enough to be left 

Looked after: 

By husband 

By other relative 

By person employed at home 
By private minder (not at home) ... 
In some other way ... SPECIFY ... 


(i) (after school) 

(ii) (holidays) 


Free/no cost 


ENTER Costs (ENTER PER 

COST (i) TERM (ii) WEEK) 

HERE 


for (ENTER NO. OF 

CHILDREN 
COST REFERS 
TO) 


(i) 

after 

school 

hours 

(ii) 

during 

school. 

holidays 

Y 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

X 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

0 

£ 


cl. 

£ 

.V. 

cl. 






_ 

per term 

per week 

child(ren) 

child(ren) 


C26 Do you know of any (other) facilities in this area for the care of children of school age 
either provided by the local authority or by some other body 


(i) After school hours? 



IF FACILITIES MENTIONED IN QN. 26, ASK (b) OVERLEAF 
IF THERE ARE NO FACILITIES AT ALL OR D.K. IF ANY AT ALL, TAKING 
BOTH QNS. TOGETHER, ASK (a) OVERLEAF. 
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ASK C27-29 OF ALL WITH CHILDREN UNDER 16 

C27 If your child(ren) should be ill, would your employer allow you time off 
from work should you need it? 


N.B. If would take the time off anyway, 
code as No. 

If need has never arisen and 
informant does not know what 
employer's attitude would be if it did. 
code as D.K. 


Informant's comments (if any, including “would take 
time off anyway” and “need has never arisen”) 


C28 Do you think your going out to work benefits your child(ren)? 









Don’t know ... 

X 


V 



IF NO (0) ASK: 



(a) Why don’t you think your children benefit? 





I 

YES (Y) AT MAIN QN.. ASK: 


(b) 1 n what way(s) do you think they benefit? 


C29 What 

do your children think about your going out to work? 


0 Would you say that on the whole 



RUNNING PROMPT 



They don’t mind ... 

I 


They object 

2 


OR 



Can’t you say? 

X 
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TO ALL HOUSEWIVES 


C30 (i) Do you get any help with your household 
duties from yo,ur husband, other members 
of the household (adults or children) or a 
paid help? 


CODE ALL OF 1-5 
THAT APPLY 


IF HELP RECEIVED (CODES 1-5), 
ASK: 

(a) What kind of help do you get? 


DO NOT 
PROMPT 
CODE 
ALL THAT 
APPLY 


Gets help from: 

Husband 

Children 

Other relatives 

Others in household 

Paid help 

No help received 

(MUST BE SINGLE CODE) 


Gets help with: 

Preparing/cooking meals 

Washing up/drying up 

Washing/ironing/mending 

Heavy housework 

Other housework 

Care of (younger) child(ren) 

Shopping/running errands 

Household decorations and repairs 
Generalised answers (as e.g. “do 

whatever 1 ask them") 

Other specific help. ... SPECIFY 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

0 


TO ALL WHO ARE NOT HOUSEWIVES 


C30(ii) Do you have any household duties? None 0 


Some ... SPECIFY Y 


(DESCRIBE NATURE & FREQUENCY OF ANY DUTIES PERFORMED) 
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TO ALL 

C31 Do you have any difficulty in getting any of No difficulty with any 

your shopping done — that is, personal 

shopping and Post Office business as well Has some difficulty... 

as household shopping? 


0 


Y 


IF HAS DIFFICULTY (Y) ASK: 

(a) What kinds of shopping do you have difficulty in getting done? 


DO NOT 
PROMPT 
CODE 
ALL THAT 
APPLY 


C32 Are there any shopping facilities near your 
place of work? 


Difficulty with: 

Butcher 1 

Greengrocery 2 

Grocery ... ... ... ... 3 

Household appliances and 

furnishings ... 4 

Children’s clothes 5 

Own clothes 6 

Post Office business 7 

Other shopping ... SPECIFY ... 8 


No shopping facilities 
D.K./only just started there 
Some shopping facilities ... 


0 

X 

Y 


IF THERE ARE SHOPPING FACILITIES 
NEARBY (Y) ASK: 

(a) What kinds of shops are there? 

(b) Do you do any shopping at any of them? 


Type of shop nearby 


DO NOT PROMPT 
CODE ALL THAT APPLY 
IN APPROPRIATE COLUMNS 


Butchers 
Greengrocers 
Grocers 
Chemists 
Post Office ... 
Clothing shops 

Department stores/general or self-service stores/ variety chain 

stores (as e.g. Marks & Spencer/Woolworths) 

Othershops... SPECIFY 
Used: 


Not used: 
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TO ALL SINGLE WOMEN AGED UNDER 40 
C33 If you were to get married in the near future, do you think you would go on working? 


Yes 

No 

Don't know .. 


IF NO (0), ASK: 

(a) Why do you expect you would not go on working? 

Would want to start a family 
Husband might object 
Other answers ... SPECIFY 


IF YES (Y) TO MAIN QN„ ASK: 

(b) For how long would you expect to go on working after you were married? 


Until I started a family 
Other answers ... SPECIFY 


(c) If you were to stop work after you were married, do you think you would start 
again later? 


Yes 

No 

Don't know ... 


IF WOULD START AGAIN LATER (Y) ASK: 

(i) When do you think you would be likely to resume work? 


Don’t know when 

When my children were old enough 
Other answers ... SPECIFY ... 


Y 


0 

X 


Y 

0 

X 


9 


7 


NOW GO TO QN. El (E QUESTIONNAIRE) 
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ALL NON- WORKING* WOMEN AGED 16-64 
ss 379 EXCEPT THOSE RECEIVING FULL-TIME EDUCATION 


D 

Questionnaire 


*N.B. IF UNEMPLOYED SEEKING WORK 
ORSICK INTENDING TO RETURN, 
USE C QUESTIONNAIRE, NOT D. 


Address No. 
Household No. 
Person No. 


m 

□ 

□ 


D 1 In this survey, it is very important for the Government to know whether women who 
are not now in paid employment will eventually go (back) to work. Is it practically 
certain that at some future date you yourself will go (back) to work? 


Yes, practically certain to go (back) to work I 

Likely to go (back) to work but not practically certain 2 

Can’t say now whether will or will not go (back) to work ... 3 

No, unlikely to go (back) to work 4 

IF PRACTICALLY CERTAIN OR LI KELYTO GO (BACK) TO WORK(CODES 
1 & 2), ASK QNS D.2-I3 

IF CANT SAY OR UNLIKELY (CODES 3 & 4), ASK QNS D. 14-18. 


TO ALLTHOSE WHO ARE PRACTICALLY CERTAIN OR LIKELYTO GO 
(BACK) TO WORK 


D2 


O 


D3 


D4 


Why will you be going 
(back) to work? 


DO NOT PROMPT 
CODE ALLTHAT APPLY 


How soon do you think you are 
likely to go (back) to work? 


Wants to be independent 1 

Needs the money (other than 1) 2 

Likes the companionship 3 

Gets bored at home 4 

Wants to use training 5 

Satisfaction of doing a job / 

wants to feel useful 6 

Lots of informant’s friends working 7 

Other reasons — SPECIFY 8 


1 n 3 months time or less ... 1 

Over 3 months up to 6 months 


FOR ANSWERS SUCH AS “When children 
go to school”/“grow up” ASK “In 
how many months (years) will that be?" 
AND CODE AS APPROPRIATE 


Over 6 months up to 1 years 

time ... 3 

Over I year up to 3 years time 4 
Over 3 years up to 5 years time 5 

Over 5 years time 6 

Don’t know when 7 


Have you taken any definite steps 

to find work yet, such as 

(RUNNING PROMPT) 


CODE ALL 
OF 1-9 

THAT APPLY 


Registering at Employment Exchange/ 
with Youth Employment Officer 
Registering at private employment agency 
Answering newspaper advertisements ... 
Answering other advertisements 
Approaching employer(s) direct 

Advertising in newspapers 

Advertising elsewhere 

Has asked friends/relatives 

about likely employment 

Taki ng other steps — S PEC I F Y 


2 

3 

4 


6 

7 


No steps yet taken 0 

(. N.B . MUST BE SINGLE CODE) 
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D5 What occupation do you expect to take up when you start -work (again)? 


N.B. IF INFORMANT CANNOT 
GIVE A SPECIFIC 
OCCUPATION/FIELD 
OF WORK, CODE 0 


University teaching I 

School teaching 2 

Nursing 3 

Clerical work/shorthand/typing ... 4 

Dressmaking/taiioring 5 

Hairdressing 6 

Shop work/shop assistant 7 

Domestic service/casual cleaning ... 8 
Other specific occupations/fields 
of work — SPECIFY 9 


ALL EXCEPT 
IF HAS EVER 


Anything that comes along/don’t mind what I do 0 

(N.B. CODE ONLY IF NOTHING MORE 
SPECIFIC MENTIONED) 


CODE 0 TO D5 

DONE PAID WORK BEFORE (CODES 2 OR 3 IN QN. A4) ASK 


(a) Is this the same occupation 
as the one you last had? 


ALL EXCEPT CODE 0 TO D5 
D6 Is the occupation you expect to take up the one you 
most want to follow? 


Same occupation ... 
Different occupation 


Y 

X 


Yes Y 

No, including all 
qualified answers ... 0 


IF NO OR QUALI FIED ANSWER (0) ASK (a) and (b) BELOW 

(a) What occupation would you prefer to follow? — 

University teaching I 

School teaching 2 

Nursing 3 

Clerical work/shorthand/typing ... 4 

Dressmaking/tailoring 5 

Hairdressing 6 

Shop work/shop assistant 7 

Domestic service/casual cleaning ... 8 

Other specific occupations/fields of 
work-SPECIFY 9 


(b) Will you tell me why it is that you are thinking of taking up an 
occupation which you don't really want to follow? 


O 

D 

E 

A 


T 

H 

A 

T 


A 

P 

P 

L 

Y 


No suitable work available locally I 

To meet domestic/family responsibilities ... 2 

Health does not permit 3 

Qualifications not high enough to be acceptable 4 

Would need a refresher course 5 

Other reasons — SPECIFY 6 
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D7 Is there any occupation for which you are not at present qualified or trained 
you are sufficiently interested to take training if a course were available. 

(N.B. IF INFORMANT CANNOT GIVE A 
SPECIFIC OCCUPATION, CODE NO (0)) 


but in which 


Yes 

No, too old 
No (other) 


IF YES (Y) ASK (a)-(d) BELOW 
(a) What occupation? 


University teaching 

School teaching 

Nursing 

Clerical work/shorthand/typing ... 

Dressmaking/tailoring 

Hairdressing 

Other occupation(s) — SPECIFY 


(b) How long would you be willing to spend 
in being trained? 

(INCLUDING HOLIDAYS) 

3 months or less 

Over 3 to 6 months 

„ 6 ,, 1 2 „ 

„ 1 year to 2 years 

„ 2 „ „3 „ 


„ 3 „ „4 „ 

„ 4 „ „ 5 „ 


„ 5 years 

As long as necessary 
Don’t know 

(c) Would you be able to pay for the training 
yourselt or would you need financial 

Able to pay for self 

Would need financial assistance 

assistance? 

Can't say/d.k 


IF ABLE TO PAY FOR SELF (Y). ASK: 

(i) How much would you be willing to pay 

for a course of training? £ 

(ENTER TOTAL SUM, NOT PERIODIC PAYMENTS) 

Can't say/d. k 

(d) Would you be prepared to live away from Would be prepared to live away 

home while being trained, or would you from home 

have to live at home and attend daily? Would have to live at home 

Can’t say which/d.k 


IJ WOULD HAVE TO LIVE AT HOME(Y) OR CANT SAY 
WHICH (X), ASK (i)-(iii) BELOW 


(i) Would you be able to attend full-time 
or only part-time? 

IF PART-TIME (3) ASK: 

(a) Would you be able to attend 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


Full-time 

Part-time ... 

Can’t say which/d.k 

Mornings only 

Afternoons only 

Evenings only 

All day on certain days of the 

week only 

Any time within school hours 
At some othertime(s)-SPECIFY 


Y 

X 

0 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


9 

X 


Y 

0 

X 



AND 

(ii) How many hours a week could you 
attend for training? 


PROMPT 

AS 

NECESSARY 


Can’t say/d.k. 

lOhrs. or less 
1 1 to 1 5 hrs. 
16 „ 20 „ 

21 „ 25 „ 

26 „ 30 „ 

31 „ 35 „ 
Over 35 hrs. 
Can’t say/d.k. 



(iii) How far would you be willing to travel daily 

for training? ENTER DURATION IN MINUTES 
OF JOURNEY ONE WAY 



Don't know 


X 
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Now I’d like to ask some questions about special responsibilities which some women 
may have. 

D8 Are there any elderly people or invalids that you have to look after to any Yes 

extent, living here or elsewhere? No 


IF YES (Y) ENTER SEX, AGE, WHETHER LIVING IN INFORMANT’S 
HOUSEHOLD, INFIRMITY AND DUTIES PERFORMED FOR THEM 
FOR EACH SUCH PERSON ON A SEPARATE LINE ITs THE BOX 


Y 

0 


££t? W; r- THEN ASK f(i) OR f (“) AS APPROPRIATE ALSO FOR EACH 
SUCH PERSON ON A SEPARATE LINE IN THE BOX 


Off. 

Use 

(a) Sex 

(b)Age 

(c) Living 

(d) Infirmity 

(e) 

Duties performed 
for him/her 
(SPECIFY) 


M 

F 

Years 

Here 

Else- 

where 

Bed- 

fast 

House- 

bound 

Other 

(SPECIFY) 

Off 

Use 

1 

1 

2 


4 

5 

7 

8 



All duties 

Y 

2 

1 



4 


7 

8 



All duties 

Y 

3 

1 

2 


4 

5 

7 

8 



All duties 

Y 


IF LIKELY TO START WORK (AGAIN) WITHIN A YEAR (CODES 1-3 
IN D2) ASK: 

f(i) Have you thought yet about any arrangements for the care of 

(person(s) mentioned above) when you go (back) to work? Yes 

No 

IF YES (Y) ASK: 

(a) What arrangements are you going to make? 

Not decided yet ... 


IF LIKELY TO START WORK (AGAIN) BUT ONLY AFTER MORE 
THAN A YEAR OR NOT KNOWN WHEN (CODES 4-7 IN D2) ASK: 
f(ii) Do you think you would go (back) to work sooner if an adequate Yes 

service for the care of (person(s) mentioned No 

above) could be provided? Don't know 


Y 

0 


Y 

0 

X 


D9 Can I now just check how many children under 16 you.have? 

You have 0 No children under 16 


FOR THOSE WITH CHI LDREN 
OF ANY OF THESE AGES, 
COMPLETE /ILL THREE 
BOXES, ENTERING 0’s 
AS NECESSARY. 


□ 

□ 

□ 


Children aged 2 or 
under 


Children aged 3 to 
4 years 


Children aged 
5 to 1 5 years 


RING THEO AND 
GOTO DI3 


IF ANY 

ASK 

DIO 


IF ANY ASK 
DIO AND 1 1 — 1 


AND 

DI2 

TO ALL 
WITH 
CHIL- 
DREN 
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DIO (CONT’D) 

IF HAS NOT THOUGHT YET ABOUT ANY ARRANGEMENTS (CODEO IN 
MAIN QN.) OR W1 LL NOT BE LOOKED AFTER IN NURSERY/NURSERY 
SCHOOL/CLASS, ASK: 

(ii) Do you know whether there are any day nurseries, nursery schools or nursery 
classes in this area, either provided by the local authority, run by firms, or run 
privately? 

—Local authority day nursery 

„ „ nursery school/class 

Private nursery school 

Firm's day nursery 

Privately run day nursery 
‘—Nursery (etc.) here but d.k. who runs 

[—Don’t know if there are any 

'—There are none 

IF NO NURSERIES ETC. (0>OR D.K. IF ANY (X) ABOVE, ASK: 

(a) Do you think you would go (back) to work sooner if there were 
nurseries, nursery schools or nursery classes available in this area 
which you could make use of for the care of your child(ren) ? 

Yes. if local authority day nursery ... 

„ nursery school/ 

class 

..private nursery school 
firms day nursery 
..private day nursery 


-No 
Don’t know 


IF KNOWS OF NURSERY, ETC., IN AREA (CODES 1-6 IN (ii)) OR 
WOULD NOT USE NURSERY, ETC., IF AVAILABLE (CODEO IN (a)) 

(b) Why would you not use the nursery(ies) for your children when you go (back) to 
work? 


DO NOT 
PROMPT 
CODE 
ALLTHAT 
APPLY 


Too expensive 

Couldn't get him/her in 
Child too young 

Too far away 

Just don’t like the idea ... 
Other reasons — S PECI F Y 


IF WOULD USE NURSERY, ETC., IF AVAI LABLE (CODES I -5 IN (a)), ASK: 

(c) How much a week would you be prepared to pay for one child to be looked after in 

a ? (description in (a) of provision informant would use if available). 

Not prepared to pay anything... 
Can’t say/d. k 


IF WOULD USE 
MORE THAN ONE TYPE 
COMPLETE ONE LINE 
FOR EACH TYPE, AND 
ENTER CODES FROM 
(a) TO IDENTIFY 


Code 
at (a) 

£ 

s. 

d. 
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D 1 1 


TO ALL WITH CHILDREN AGED 5-15 WHO ARE PRACTICALLY 
CERTAIN OR LIKELY TO START WORK (AGAIN) 

Do you know if there are any facilities in this area for the care of children of schoo 
age either provided by the local authority or by some other body . . - 

(i) after school hours 

(ii) during school holidays? 


[“There are none 
L Don't know of any 
Facilities provided by local 
authority — SPECIFY 

(i) (after school) 


(ii) (hoi.). 


Facilities provided by other 
bodies — SPEC I FY. WITH 
NAME OF BODY 

(i) (after school) 


(ii) (hoi.). 


After school 
hours 


(ii) 

During school 
holidays 


O 

X 


O 

X 


IF FACILITIES MENTIONED ABOVE. ASK: 


(a) Would you 

(i) after school hours : 

(ii) during school holidays? 

Yes (all) 

. No (some only or none) 


ake use of this facility (all of these facilities) for your children 


(i) 

(ii) 


Y 

Y 


O 

O 



I F SOME FAC1 LI TIES ARE NOT USED. ASK (c) ON NEXT PAGE 


V 

IF THERE ARE NO FACILITIES OR D.K. IF ANY (CODES O & X IN MAIN 
QN. ABOVE), ASK (b) ON NEXT PAGE 
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D 


.1 1 (cont’d.) 

TO THOSE WHO SAY THERE ARE NO FACI L1TI ES OR D.K. IF AN Y 


(b) Do you think you would go (back) to work sooner if there were facilities for the 
care of children of school age available in this area which you could make use of 
for the care of your child(ren) 


(i) after school hours? 

(ii) during school holidays? 

Yes ... (SPECIFY FACI LITY REQUIRED) 
(i) (after school) 


(i) 

After 

school 

hours 

(ii) 

During 

school 

holidays 


Y 

- 


- 

Y 


0 

0 


X 

X 



iiw ! ujcrnLiLUicoiriVIAUCAVAl 

(CODE 0 in (b) ABOVE) 

—*• OR WHO MENTION FACILITIES THATTHEY DO NOT USE 
(CODE 0 in (a) ON PREVIOUS PAGE) 

(c) Why wouldn't you (don’t you) use these facilities for your child(ren) .. 
(i) after school hours? 


(ii) during school holidays? 

Informant/husband at home 
when child is home 
Child old enough to be left 

Too expensive 

Couldn't get him/her in 

Child too young 

Too far away 

Just don't like the idea 
Other reasons - S PEC I F Y 


DO NOT 
PROMPT. 



I 

IF WOULD USE FACI LITIES IF MADE AVAI LABLE (CODE Y IN (b)) ASK 


(i) for a term after school hours? 

(ii) for a week during the holidays? 


Not prepared to pay anything 
Can’t say/d.k 


(i) 

(ii) 

f 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 







per term 

per week 

0 

X 

0 

X 
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TO ALL WITH CHILDREN UNDER 16 


D12 Have you thought yet about the arrangements you will make when you go (back) to 
work for the care of your child(ren) if they should become ill? 

Yes ... 


IF YES (Y) ASK: 

(a) What arrangements are you going to make? 

Not decided yet/d.k. X 

Will stop work and look after them myself I 
Relative(s) [other than husband] would 

look after them - 

Neighbours/friends would look after them 3 

Other arrangements — SPECIFY 4 


TO ALL WHO ARE MARRIED NOW (I.E. HUSBAND LI VING) 

DI3 Do you think you will have any special problems in looking after your husband when 
you go (back) to work — I mean, in getting his meals and things like that? 


No problem because husband able and 
willing to look after himself 


Y 


No problem for other reasons (as e.g. will 
be home in time/when he is; husband 
only comes home at week-ends; husband 
not living with informant) 0 


Problems of getting his meals 
Other problems — SPECIFY 


Don’t know 

NOW GOTO QN. El (E QUESTIONNAIRE) 


X 
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014 N may have 6 l ° *** questions about special responsibilities which some women 


Are there any elderly people or invalids that you have to look after Yes 

to any extent, living here or elsewhere? N 0 


' i V MrVr Y u^7 T , R , ,~ FX ’ AGE - WHETHER LIVING IN INFORMANT S 
FOR AND DUTIES PERFORMED FOR THEM 

belVw1?Se S n™K(oal°sS ° N A SEPARATE LINE IN ™ E B0X 


1 Off Use 

(a) 

Sex 

(b) Age 

(c) Living 

(d) Infirmity 

(e) 

M 

F 

Years 

Here 

Else- 

where 

Bed- 

fast 

House- 

bound 

Other 

(SPECIFY) 

Otf 

Use 

Duties performed to 
him/her 
(SPECIFY) 

1 

1 



4 

5 

7 

8 



All duties 

2 


2 


4 

5 

7 

8 



All duties 

3 

1 

2 


4 

,5 | 

7 

8 



All duties 


y ° U WO f Uld be more likely 10 80 (back) 10 " ork T an adequate 
oravided? h !:arC of (person(s) mentioned above) could be 


DI5 Can I now just check how many children 
under 1 6 you have? 

You have 0 



RING THE 0 

No children under 16 AND GO TO Dl? 

Children aged 2 o 
under 


Children aged 3 to 4 
years 


Children aged 
5 to 1 5 years 
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TO ALL WHO ARE UN LIKELY TO GO (BACK) TO WORK OR WHO 
CANNOT S AY (CONT’DM/VD WHO HAVE CHILDREN UNDER 16 


D 1 6 Do you think you would be more likely to go (back) to work if better facilities were 
available in this area for the care of children, such as day nurseries, child minding 
O facilities, nursery school or classes, or places where children of school age could 
go after school hours or during school holidays to be looked after? 


IF 

(a) 


PROMPT AS 
NECESSARY. 
CODE 
ALL THAT 
APPLY 


Yes, if child-minding facilities available 

Yes, if day nursery available 

Yes, if nursery school/class available . . 
Yes, if facilities for school children 

after school were available 

Yes, if facilities for school children 
in school holidays were available 

No ... 

Don’t know 


YESTO ANY (CODES 1-5 ABOVE), ASK , , 

How much a week would you be prepared to pay for one child to be looked 

after in a ? (description above of provision informant would 

use if available). 

(N.B. IF FACILITIES AFTER SCHOOL (4) REQUIRED) ASK 
“How much ci term" 


Not prepared to pay anything... 
Can’t say/don’t know 


IF WOULD USE 
MORE THAN ONE TYPE 
COMPLETE ONE LINE 
FOR EACH TYPE AND 
ENTER CODES FROM 
D16 TO IDENTIFY 
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D17 

O 


D18 

O 


™Y A ( L CONTD) ARE UN U KELY T0 GO l^CK) TO WORK OR who CANNOT 


Are there any particular reasons why 
unlikely to go (back) to work? 
unable to say now whether you will or 
(back) to work? 


you are 

■ will not go 


QUOTE 

ANSWER 

FROM 


No suitable work available 

Ill health would prevent 

Too old to work (no mention of ill health) 
Husband would not agree to it 
Need to look after my child(ren) 

Other home commitments (need to look after 
husband/other relatives; run the home etc.)... 
Don t want to work/no need to work 
Other specific reasons — SPECIFY 


No particular reason 

N.B. CODE ONLY 1 F NO MORE SPECIFIC REASON OBTAINABLE 


Are there any circumstances in which you might go (back) to work? 


DO NOT 
PROMPT 
CODE 
ALL OF 
1-7 

THAT 

APPLY 


DO NOT 
PROMPT 
CODE 
ALL OF 
1-5 

THAT 

APPLY 


If I lost my husband/had to earn my own living 
(because husband ill, unemployed etc ) 
Other financial reasons (as e.g. if I needed 
money-no mention of losing husband, etc.) 
When children go to school/are older/erow ud/ 

leave home, etc. 

If suitable job became available 

Other specific circumstances-SPECIFY 


No, None 

(N.B. MUST BE SINGLE CODE)| 
NOW GO TO QN. E. I (E QUESTIONNAIRE) 
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040 


S.S.379 


TO ALL WOMEN AGED 16-64 INCLUSIVE 


E 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Area No. j 


Address No. 


m 


Household No. 


Person No. 


E.l 

O 


What do you think are the attractions for 
married women in going out to work? 


Gives independence 

Other financial attractions 

For company 

Dispels boredom 

Keeps you young 

Other attractions — S PECI F Y 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


None (MUST BE SINGLE CODE) 


2 And what do you think are the drawbacks for married women going out to work? 

Care of house made more difficult 
Care of children made more difficult 


CODE 

ALL 

THAT 

APPLY 


Care of husband made more difficult/may cause 

friction with husband 

May interfere with wife’s own leisure/private 

life/social life/enjoyment 

Financial disadvantages 

Other disadvantages — SPECIFY 


None (MUST BE SINGLE CODE) X 


E.3 Did your mother (female guardian) go out to work at any time 
while you were a child? 


Yes 

No 

Other answers — SPECIFY 


IF YES (1) OR OTHER ANSWER AMOUNTING TO YES, ASK 
(a) Do you remember what your own feelings were about it? 
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TO MARRIED WOMEN ONLY (OTHER WOMEN -GO TO QN. E.7) 

E- 4 What is ; your hus band ’ s attitude to your working outside the home? 

O (IF INFORMANT NOT WORKING, REWORD “What would be your husband’s 
attitude etc.) 


E.5 Would you say that on the whole he 
PROMPT 


IF INFORMANT NOT 
WORKING, REWORD 
“Would strongly 
approve . . etc. 


Strongly approves | 

Approves 2 

Has no strong feelings either way 3 

Disapproves 4 

Strongly disapproves 5 


Can’t say what his attitude is ... 6 


E.6 A husband’s attitude to what his wife does may be influenced by how busy he is 

himself Would you tell me what sort of things your husband does in his spare time? 

1 mean, does he have any hobbies, go to any sports or games, belong to any 
°p8?" lsatlons> d° any voluntary work or have any other pastimes? 

(EXCLUDE time spent on study connected with his trade, profession or employment) 


DO NOT 
PROMPT 


CODE 

ALL 

THAT 

APPLY 


I ndoor sports & games (at home or elsewhere) 

Other entertainment at home 

Home decorating & carpentry 

Other arts & crafts 

Outdoor sports & games, including attendance 

as a spectator 

Other entertainment outside the home 

Participation in organisations connected with 
husband’s trade, profession or employment . . . 

Voluntary work 

Evening classes not connected with job 
Other pastimes & social activities - S PECI F Y 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
Y 


No particular pastimes (MUST BE SI NG LE CODE)... 


X 
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TO ALL 


E.7 If you have any spare time, what sort of things do you do? (I mean, do you have any 
hobbies, go to any sports or games, belong to any organisations, do any voluntary 
work or have any other pastimes?) (OMIT WORDS IN BRACKETS ONLY 
IF MARRIED WOMAN. EXCLUDE time spent on study connected with her 
trade, profession or employment.) 


DO NOT 
PROMPT 


CODE 

ALL 

THAT 

APPLY 


Indoor sports & games (at home or elsewhere) . 

Other entertainment at home 

Home decorating & carpentry 

Other arts & crafts 

Outdoor sports & games, including attendance 

as a spectator 

Other entertainment outside the home ... 
Participation in organisations connected with 
own trade, profession or employment 

Voluntary work 

Evening classes N OT connected with job 
Other pastimes & social activities — SPECIFY 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
Y 


No particular pastimes (MUST BE SINGLE CODE) ... 


X 


E.8 Here is a list (SHOW CARD) of things that may be important in making a job pleasant 
O for a woman. Will you please tell me which THREE of these things are the most 
important to you? (IF INFORMANT NOT WORKING, REWORD “. . . would 
be the most important to you if you were in a job?”) 


CODE 
NOT MORE 
THAN 
THREE 


Being within easy travelling distance of home ... 1 

Pleasant working companions ... 2 

Opportunities to use skills or qualifications . .. 3 

Opportunities for promotion 4 

Good working conditions 5 

High wages or salary 6 

Opportunities for training 7 

Understanding attitude by management to 
domestic difficulties such as illness 8 


Unable to name any (MUST BE SINGLE CODE) 


X 
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E.9 On the back of the card are some opinions people have expressed about married women 
going out to work. I should like you to tell me which statement comes closest on the 
whole to your own opinion. 


(a) If the woman has no children 

(b) If her children are all at school ... 

(c) If she has children under school age 


do you think (RUNNING PROMPT) 


She ought to go out to work if she’s fit 
OR She has the right to work if she wants to 
She should only work if she needs money 
She ought to stay at home 
Unable to say 


RECORD ANSWER IN 
APPROPRIATE COLUMN 
BELOW, RINGING 
ONE CODE ONLY 
IN EACH COL. 


(a) 

No 

Children 

(b) 

All children 
at school 

(c) 

Children 
under school 
age 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 


E.IO Here are (SHOW CARD) some other things people say about married women going out to work. 
O I would like you to tell me for each one whether you agree or disagree with it on the whole. 


(i) It's a very good thing for a wife to have some money of 
her own 

Ajjrees 

Dis- 

agrees 

Unable 
to say 

1 

2 

3 

(ii) A married woman who works is taking away a job from a 
man or a single woman 

1 

2 

3 

(iii) An intelligent woman cannot find enough to occupy her 
mind in running a home 

1 

2 

3 

(iv) Husbands often resent it if wives have interests outside 
the home 

1 


3 

(v) Wives who go out to work make more interesting com- 
panions for their husbands 

1 

2 

3 

(vi) Children always suffer in some way when their mothers 
go out to work 

1 

2 

3 

(vii) A woman and her family both benefit if she does a job 

1 

2 

3 

(viii) Married women who return to work after some years gel 
only the worst jobs 

1 

2 

3 

(ix) Married women who work keep down the level of wages of 
single women and men 

1 

2 

3 

(x) Industry in Britain could not carry on successfully without 
the work of married women 

1 

2 

3 

(xi) To have a job of her own gives a wife a feeling of security in 
case her husband should be unemployed 

i 

2 

3 


E. 1 1 Do most of the married women you know go out to work or not? 


Most go out to work ... 
Most do not go out to work 


NOW COMPLETE (1) HOUSEHOLD SCHEDULE 
IF NOT ALREA^D F 0 C N S E CHEDULE USED ' QN ' C ' 3 RE GR0SS ' NCOME 
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APPENDIX E 


International Comparisons 

International comparisons are not entirely satisfactory, for a number of 
reasons. Frequently the age-range differs from country to country, the 
definition of “economically active” varies, the dates for which information 
is available for different countries are not always the same. 

Nevertheless, the following selected comparisons are of interest in that 
they give some idea of the relative magnitudes of the contributions made by 
women to the labour forces of the different countries. 


The countries mentioned in (a) have been arbitrarily selected from the 
large number which provide statistics. Selection has been made to show 
the position in countries which are near neighbours, in Eastern Europe and 
in a few of particular interest outside Europe. 

Those mentioned in (b) and (c) have been selected from those in (a) 
which provided comparable figures. 


(a) Percentage of women at work; women as a percentage of total labour 
force (1) (2) 


Country 

% of women 
at work 

Women as 
% of total 
labour 
force 

Date to 
which 
figures 
relate 

Notes 

G.B. (present survey) 

52-6 


1965 

The survey covered 
women aged 16-64 
only. 

G.B. (1961 Census) 

44-1 

32-6 

1961 
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25-9 

1961 



42-5 

33-0 

1962 



52-4 

39-0 

1960 


Norway 

23-1 

26-9 

1960 



61-9 

44-1 

1960 



51-2 

38-8 

1963 



28-4 

24-8 

1964 


U.A.R. 

5-4 

5-8 

1960 



65-8 

40-2 

1960 

Estimates 

U.S.A. 

39-3 

32-2 

1964 


(1) Unless otherwise stated the figures relate to the population aged 
15-64. 


(2) Source: Unless otherwise stated: I. L.O. Yearbook 1965. 


(b) Age composition of female labour force aged 15-64 (16-64 for present 
survey ) 


Age 

G.B. (present 
survey) 

Ireland 

France 

Poland 

U.S.A. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

15-19 

1 2 - 1 * 

23-7 

9-6 

6-8 

8-5 

20-24 

10-3 

20-2 

13-2 

12-7 


25-29 

7-2 

11-0 

10-8 

12-4 


30-49 

44-5 

f 

38-1 

44-7 

47-0 

50-54 

10-9 

l ” * 

10-9 

10-2 


55-59 

9-2 

( 12-0 

9-9 

7-9 


60-64 

56 

7-5 

5-3 

5-1 


1000 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


(c) P ercentage of women in each age group who are economically active 


Age 

G.B. (present 
survey) 

Ireland 

France 

Poland 

U.S.A. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

15-19 

75-2* 

53-8 

35-5 

41-2 

27-6 

20-24 

60-3 

67-2 

61 -5 

67-8 

44-8 

25-29 

37-3 

38-7 

45-3 

62-8 


30-49 

54-0 

( -in 

40-8 

66-6 

42-0 

50-54 

54-9 


45-3 

65-6 

46-4 

55-59 

49-4 

j 23-0 

42-2 

60-2 


60-64 

34-9 

33-9 

48-9 


All 15-64 

52-6* 

31-9 

42-5 

61-9 

39-3 


*lower age limit 16. 


(d) General comparisons 

A number of recent articles in the International Labour Review and 
elsewhere have examined various aspects of women’s employment in 
different European countries. In general, extracts from these articles are 
not quoted here because of the danger of taking statements out of context. 
It is of- interest to read these articles in conjunction with this Report, so a 
brief summary of each is given below, together with some comparable 
figures which can be readily extracted (this is by no means a comprehen- 
sive bibliography but merely a note of some publications which are particu- 
larly germane to the present Report). 

(i) France 

Needs and aspirations of married women workers in France. Andree 
Michel (ILR Vol 94 No. 1 July 1966). 

This article describes a survey carried out by the author in Paris and 
Bordeaux which asked married women for their views on measures to 
improve the position of working women and on their daughters’ working 
after marriage. (It may be said that French women give higher priority 
to the provision of nurseries and the chance to learn a job than British 
women appear to do. They also emphasise the need for their daughters 
to learn a job.) 
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L’emploi feminin en 1962. M. Praderie and Mme Gentil (Etudes et 
Conjoncture Dec. 1964). 

The evolution of women’s employment in France between 1954 and 
1962 is examined in detail, in terms of a number of demographic 
characteristics, types of work done, status of husband. 


(ii) Scandinavia 

Women’s occupational situation in Scandinavia. Harriet Holter (ILR 
Vol 93 No. 4 April 1966). 

This examines and analyses the different economic activity rates of 
women in each of the four Scandinavian countries. The difference is 
typified by the percentage of married women who were economically 
active in 1960 in each of the four capitals: Oslo 21%; Copenhagen 33%; 
Stockholm 37%; Helsinki 53%. 


(iii) Czechoslovakia 

Employment of women in Czechoslovakia. Milena Srnska (ILR Vol 92 
No. 5 Nov. 1965). 

This describes the part played by women in the labour force now and 
in the past in Czechoslovakia. It examines married women’s economic 
activity and describes the child-care facilities provided. It also deals 
with education and training facilities for women and with protective 
legislation. In 1963 there were 1,455 creches for 55,272 children and 
7,254 nursery schools for 3 17,205 children. 


(iv) Poland 

Some reflections on the different attitudes of men and women towards 
work. Magdalena Sokolowska (ILR Vol 92 No. 1 July 1965). 

This does not confine itself to the position in Poland but examines the 
situation in several countries, comparing educational levels, earnings, 
responsible posts held. It also examines the reputed differences in 
attitudes to work of men and women and compares the “classical 
image” of women and their actual social function at the present day. 


(v) Switzerland 

Women’s employment and conditions of work in Switzerland. Marion 
Janjic (I LR Vol 96 No. 3 Sept. 1 967). 

This examines in detail the structure of the female labour force in 
Switzerland and the changes therein over the past few years. It shows 
the disparity between the educational and training opportunities and the 
earnings of men and women and indicates the discrimination against 
women which still exists. It includes a number of useful statistics: it is 
interesting to note that only 16% of married women were economically 
active in 1960. 
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(vi) U.S. A. 

Why women start and stop working: a study in mobility. Carl Rosenfeld 
and Vera C. Perrella (Special Labor Force Report No. 59 Sept. 1965). 

This account of the findings of a survey undertaken in the U.S.A. early 
in 1964 reinforce the finding of the present survey that financial motives 
are the most important but by no means the only reason why married 
women take up jobs outside their homes. The findings of the survey are 
related to age, presence of children, husband’s income and a number of 
other factors. 
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